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The Grapeshot. 


(Adrinkto things past.) 


Remember how you used to 
race the neighbor kid home 
from school—and you'd get 
so thirsty you could drink the 
whole Mississippi? Then 
Mom would give you grape 
juice that left you with a nice 


purple moustache. To make a Grapeshot, pour 
We thought about all Ph ounce or so of Smirnoff 
that when we created the in a glass with ice. Fill with 
Grapeshot, a drink you might grape juice. Garnish with 
try sometime when yov’re lemon and orange wedges. 


feeling playful. If you haven't ‘ 
felt that way in a while, a mimoff 


purple moustache might help. leaves you breathless® 





Every all-aluminum can in the bever- 
age aisle of your local supermarket 
can be recycled and remade into 
another aluminum can. It’s being done 
right now at Alcoa. 

And when you recycle aluminum, you 
save energy. It takes only 5 percent 
of the energy it takes to make it the 
first time. 

Once it’s made, it can be recycled 
repeatedly, at a tremendous saving 
in energy. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens with 
a snap, has high scrap value and can 
be recycled repeatedly. It’s plentiful, 
too. 

And because it’s also good economics 
to recycle aluminum, Alcoa will pay 
as much as 10 cents a pound for 
all-aluminum cans, from any 
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established reclamation center. 


Alcoa is doing something to help 
conserve our natural resources. We 
would like to tell you more about it. 
Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. 


We'll also send you a list of America’s 
aluminum can reclamation centers. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
821-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 
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DEWARS PROFILES 


( Pronounced Do- -ers “White het 2 
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MARILYN MICHAELS 


HOME: New York City 

AGE: 28 

PROFESSION: Entertainer 

HOBBIES: Painting and writing 

LAST BOOK READ: “Jonathan Livingston Seagull’ 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Developed one-woman 
show of her paintings and etchings in New York City. 


QUOTE: “At the end of a performance it is a very 
emotional experience to have an audience giving you 
all that love. But that only lasts two hours a night. 
The need for a totally fulfilling relationship outside 
my work is most important to me. 


PROFILE: Her need to create is compelling. The 
word “entertainer” hardly begins to describe her many 
talents. She moves from one medium to another with 
ease and competence to satisfy her unusually strong 
creative drives. Yet a genuine warmth and feeling for 
people comes through in everything she does. 





Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 


to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label.” The quality standards we set 


SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 
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: Tn May of 1971, the police in Sut- 
ter County, California, began to 
find men buried in the ground out- 
side the town of Yuba City, in the 
central Sacramento Valley. The 
raves weren’t widely scattered. All 
of them but one were in the peach 
and prune orchards and the river- 
bottom brush of the Sullivan Ranch. 
There were men lying under- 
round out there with their shoes 
ntied, and from their faces and 
eir clothes the police could tell 
sat they belonged to Skid Row and 
> open road. Some men were 
ind. fully dressed, but some had 
ir flies unzipped and some had 
ir pants around their feet and a 
w had no pants at all. Altogether, 
nty-five bodies came up: two 
k men, one Pit River Indian, 
-twenty-two “Anglos.” Several 
nly head wounds, one had just 
igle stab wound, but most were 
stabbed and chopped about 
head. One man had been 
ped and chopped and shot. 
ie sheriff of Sutter County, Roy 
liteaker, arrested a man named 
in Corona before even half of the 
es were open. Corona was a 
1 labor contractor who worked 
the Sullivan Ranch. In 1970 Co- 
chad been a suspect in an un- 
ed crime. Corona had been sus- 
of hacking a young man’s 
nd. face in the men’s room of 
adalajara Café, a bar in 
h was owned by 
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also knew that in 1956, Juan Co- 
rona had been committed to a men- 
tal hospital, where he had received 
shock treatment. An informer told 
the sheriff that Corona was so vio- 
lent sometimes that his family had 
to tie him down. The informer said 
Corona grew violent just at the 
mention of homosexuality. 

On the evening of May 25, depu- 
ties found a grave with two meat 
receipts in it, slips of paper dated 
May 21, signed “Juan V. Corona.” 
A few hours later they found the 
corpse of a man named Bierman. In 
a missing persons report from 
Marysville, Corona was named as 
the man last seen with Bierman. 
Corona wasn’t really identified, but 
the witness seemed to think it was 
Corona in the truck that had picked up 
Bierman not far from the Guadala- 
jara Café. Corona was arrested early 
the next day in his living room. 

When deputies searched Corona’s 
house and the mess hall of his labor 
camp, they found many possible 
weapons: a pistol, knives, a ma- 
chete. In his bedroom they found a 
ledger. They did not know it then, 
but the ledger contained the names 
of seven identified victims. About a 
week later in the twenty-fifth grave, 
they found some of Corona’s bank 
deposit slips. The deputies searched 
for but never found the place where 
the murders were committed. The 
investigation continued. Two years 
later, it still does. 

Meanwhile, Juan Corona lan- 
guished in jail, growing fat and ill. 
Friends urged him to declare him- 
self mentally incompetent, but he 
refused. A psychiatrist | visited him 
“Mr. C ; 


: what 3 From Seattle south to Portland, 





would you think of a man who 
killed twenty-five people and buried 
them in shallow graves on the John 
L. Sullivan Ranch?” 

“I don’t know the man,” 
Corona. 


Paul Allen 


said 


Eight miles out of Yuba City ino So 
Sutter Cemetery are fourteen of the = 


men who died. They are the un- 
claimed men, and no one knows the 
names of four. Someone, pondering 
that, once wrote that in their lives 
as in their deaths these were men 
without identities. But that was fac- 
ile stuff. 

They were men without women, 
remnants of the Okies and Arkies, a 
dwindling, migrant breed, giving 
way now to the Mexican field hand, 
who will in turn give way to ma- 
chines. Some were local winos, oth- 
ers California tramps. Some were 
far-wanderers from many states, 
who came to Yuba City in the 
spring of 1971. They came on their 
own “rubber” or hitchhiked or took 
the bus. Others took the train. 

Once, fancying myself an adven- 
turer, I rode freight trains for a sea- 


son in the West. Several years later, 
when I read about the murders and 


saw the pictures of the victims, I 
knew that some of the men who 
died had been tramps of the old- 
time road. Some must have come 
this way: Out of the “Starvation 
Army” building. in Minneapolis in 
the spring, and down to the freight 
yards. On “Old Dirty Face,” the 
freight train, through North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 
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-At The American 
e individual investor is an institution. 
This isn’t a matter of opinion. K, a 

It’s a matter of fact. a E 
Of all major stock exchanges in F 

the U.S., only The American is 

dominated by individual investors. 
Individuals account for nearly 4 

15% of Amex public trading volume. £ 

. The a is rae a Scans 7 

aes is individual character also ‘ 
ehsiirin Roatan aa eid is reflected in the kinds of stocks 


report the full history of today’s Amex listed on The American 
trading. Time, price, number of shares, à 


and trading pattern will all be there Many represent an exciting 
for scrutiny. The computer willalso future. These are the younger 


call attention to unusual trades. companies which are answering the 
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Para Earnings Ratios — April, wth new needs of a changing society — | ; a 

a = | companies offering new technologies E 
—companies identified with new Bes, 

400) growth regions of the eat os 

g | In addition, there are the larger 4 Pern ee be 
& 300} companies with established track Bea ae iE 
ea records, whose prices and multiples The American a B 
i i istinctive stoc had 

of are down right now. For instance, the market. where < AA 
ie majority of Amex-listed companies individuals account 
Cd have shown increased earnings for 9 for most of the © a 
a the past 12 months. Yet according to H emerging induska = 

aa ee __| anindependent survey, only 3% of $ and growing tical 
bh a E anu = : - companies ¢ =| 
e020 30 n40 0 p them have higher p/e ratios than to appear. These ant ARE 
Lower price/earnings ratios are a year ago. distinctions which > = : 
frequently associated with greater For investors who focus on Satan you. a 
pave 198 ee ee or all Arer: dividends and yields, the Amex list ee 
panies at the end of April k : Rs 

was just above 10, the lowest level includes 267 common stocks which Er 
Mine December, 1960, A year ago the have paid consecutive dividends s% 
ratio was almost twice as high. The Ar: 10 to 125 M 7% 
chart above shows that 504 Amex ranging trom 10 to years. ivLore eS 
Wit SAE hc enamel than 40 of these long-time dividend E 
earnings and 861 at less than 20 times. payers curr ently yi eld more than 6%. A 
This map/graph shows the percentage distribution of Amex poh As the mar ketplace of the ‘Sa 

ence at as try fp parallels „Individual, The Amex recognizes <8 
stripution of snarenoilders ın ali pu 5 e of A L i Ag 
ownership broadens when a company lists at The Amex. Some special responsibilities. Roughly 90% Ber) 

recent research has found that companies newly ee during of our annual budget 1S spent on nyA 

the years 1964-1967 showed an average increase of 38.9% in - : ae g 
number of shareholders five years after listing on The Amex. poep cata: red ae Reemcotriy z E 

99% of all Amex transactions so far zi 

this year have varied only % point or EA 

less from the previous sale, and the ie 

average variation has been less than % 

1% point. z 

If you’re beginning to get the a 

idea that The American is unique a 

among securities markets...you’re 2 

beginning to get the idea. d 

ES | 
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The American Stock Exchange 

©American Stock Exchange, Inc., 86 Trinity Place, New York 10006, sigs 










anks of the Columbia, then up 
» Deschutes to Bend. Klamath 
lis is the stop after Bend, then 
me the high mountains, then 
ther River Canyon and then 
oville. At Oroville they would 
» changed to a local and ridden 
wn the valley to Marysville and 
a City. They would have come 
et in on the peach-thinning. Per- 
ps they planned to ride back 
h the first week in June, when 
y ride up to Wenatchee for 
rk in the apples. A tramp by the 
me of Paul Allen had come that 
y out of Portland. 
ike most men on the road, Paul 
en was a working stiff. He was 
1 in 1911 in Ione, Arkansas. He 
d his brother had worked their 
rents’ farm until the Depression 
ove them off onto the freights, 
hich they rode to California. Paul 
pt to the road after that. 
“He was actually, a transient 
ums what I call ’em,” said his 
other, Edwin, who is a retired 
ostman now, with a nice little 
pread in Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Edwin had found a job and 
arned a home, but Paul never be- 
ame respectable. He was arrested 
orty-five times in his years on the 
oad, mostly for vagrancy and 
lrunkenness. But under California’s 
nal code 290 he had also been 
orced to register as a “sex offender.” I 
Edwin ‘that people were saying a 
10sexual had killed the men, and I 
‘that in a hobo jungle in Montana 
id seen tramps go into the woods 
1 a little round-bellied local citizen, 
came to the jungle when a train 
ed in and offered to pay for bug- 










































































here’s a lot of things I don’t 
w about Paul,” Edwin said. “But 
‘know he’s honest, he’s willing 
vork. He had fast hands and he 
eved in God. If they say he’s a 
iosexual, if they say something 
ut Paul, they better tell the 
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the spring of 1971 Paul wrote 
monthly request for his veteran’s 
























ea tles of wine called “mickeys.” 


i White City. 


didn’t want to fie ir in that one “in 
Lasangles. because of. the Colored 
People. They run and boss it when 

I go. I want to go down here to 
White City. where I was. there is 
plenty of work here later on. straw 
berries in Bloom now. so you see 
how it is. rent is cheap here. meals 
also. 

Paul got his check by return mail 
and crossed the bridge to the Van- 
couver freight yards. Then he rode 
what is known as the High-Line 
Run. It would have been a trip of 
about two days from Portland to 
Oroville. At night, laying his bed in 
the forward corner of the thunder- 
ing, rocking boxcars, Paul probably 
wrapped himself in cardboard; he 
did not have a bedroll. Years of 
wine and an accident that took one 
eye had made him ill, and he must 
have suffered in the mountains. 

“Many of these men had empty 
stomachs,” the autopsy surgeon said 
at the trial. But Paul’s life had com- 
pensations. The train to Oroville 
will always stop once or twice in the 
lovely high desert of Oregon. Then 
Paul would have talked plans with 
his partner; most men travel in 
pairs, “because the road’s a little 
rough,” they say. When he had 
done some work and collected some 
“babbitt,” maybe Paul planned to 
come back there to the Deschutes 
and live off it like a fishing-pole 
tramp the rest of the summer. There 
was an Oregon hunting-fishing li- 
cense in his torn wallet. 

There is one long stop and a 
change of trains in Klamath Falls, 
which is cold and misty in the early 
morning. Then on to Oroville, 
where Paul changed to a local 
freight and rode it into the valley, 
the land changing into farms and 
orchards and a smell in the air, 
promising work, that only men like 
him would fully know. 

At the railroad bridge, just across 
from Yuba City, Paul got off the 
train. He walked down the levee 
until he reached Marysville’s Skid 
Row. It was spring, the nights were 
warm, the orchards that ring the 
twin river farm towns were full of 
green, budding fruit. When he got 
to Marysville he found some friends 
to drink with. They spread a bedroll 
on the grass beside the levee and 
lay around on it, drinking little POD 








wanted to be free.” 





Skid Row is full of men, and they 
lounge outside the bars or in front 
of the Men’s Day Center. New- 
comers hang around a day or two, 
but then many walk down D Street 
early in the morning. They carry 
their lunch in paper bags and join 
the little groups of men who gather 
in front of the Los Amigos restau- 
rant. A little man with a red face 
says, to no one in particular, “Old 
Snuffy’s gonna go out and thin 
some of those little green peaches. 
Then he’s going back to Ogden, 
Utah.” It isn’t dawn yet; men lean- 
ing on doorways grunt in reply. 
They wait for the ranchers and la- 
bor contractors. Paul was in town 
several days before he looked for 
work. Then one morning he got a 
job from someone cruising by the 
Guadalajara Café in a pickup truck. 


The crime 


One day the murderer dug a hole 
for a man he hadn’t killed yet. The 
rancher found the empty hole one 
morning, between two trees in an 
orchard where Juan Corona’s crew 
was thinning peaches. The crew left 
the place around noon, and the 
grave was full by six that evening. 

On the same morning the hole 
was spotted, four different people 
saw a man walking on the roads 
west of Yuba City, an unshaven 
man in a long gray overcoat. The 
man was Kenny Whitacre, a Cali- 


fornia tramp. Whitacre was born in fae 


Alameda, California, in the midst of © 
the Depression. At the age of six he 
was shining shoes, and not many 
years later he was working to sup- 
port his mother and his sister, Elva, | 
who lives now in a development be- — 
side the Nimitz Freeway. 

“Kenny was good-looking,” Elva 
said to me. “He had beautiful teeth, 
and he loved music! Oh, he loved. 
highly classical music, though.” She- 
showed me some pictures. He had > 
eyes like fjords. 

Kenny enlisted twice in the Air | 
Force, but midway through the sec- 
ond hitch he was suddenly dis- 
charged, not with an honorable but 
with a general discharge, and Elva 
did not know why. 

“I think it was just that all his life 
Kenny had so many responsi- 
bilities,” she said. “I think he just 
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of these major 
works of history 
and world affairs 

would you like 


FOR ONLY 9 ¢ 


WITH YOUR FIRST HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP CHOICE 


215. EISENHOWER AND THE 
AMERICAN CRUSADES By Her- 
bert S. Parmet. Assessing the 
presidency of the non-politician 
who “kept the peace” in the 


critical 50's. $12.95/$8.95 


860. THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 
1941-45 By Albert Seaton. 


$15.00/$9.95 


796. JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 
By Robert Browning. The peas- 
ant’s son and lady of ill-repute 
who ruled the Byzantine Roman 


empire. $15.00/$9.95 


726. A HISTORY OF THE AFRI- 
CAN PEOPLE By Robert W. July. 
$15.00/$8.95 


687. ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN 


AMERICAN LIFE By Richard Hof- 
stadter. America’s historic suspi- 
cion of intellectuals. Pulitzer 


Prize winner. $7.95/$5.95 


896. DISEASE AND HISTORY By 
Frederick F. Cartwright. The 
havoc wrought by epidemic and 
malady on the course of history 
and on great historical characters. 


$7.95/$6.95 


890. WITCHCRAFT IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES By Jeffrey Burton Rus- 
sell. $15.00/$9.95 


746. EMPIRE OF THE STEPPES: A 
History of Central Asia By René 
Grousset. $17.50/$9.95 
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THREE 


825. HARPER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE MODERN WORLD: A Con- 
cise Reference History from 1760 
to the Present Ed. by Richard 
B. Morris & Graham W. Irwin. 


$17.50/$11.50 


750. THE GERMAN DICTATOR- 
SHIP: The Origins, Structure, and 
Consequences of National So- 
cialism By Karl Dietrich Bracher. 

$13.95/$9.50 


877. APACHE CHRONICLE: The 
Story of a People By John Up- 
ton Terrell. $12.50/$8.50 


859. LET HISTORY JUDGE: The 
Origins and Consequences of 
Stalinism By Roy A. Medvedev. 

$12.50/$8.50 


856. THE CIVIL WAR DAY BY 
DAY: An Almanac, 1861-65 By E. 
B. Long with Barbara Long. For- 
ward by Bruce Catton. 


$17.50/$10.95 


858. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
An Intimate Biography By Vin- 
cent Cronin. Drawing on newly 
discovered source material, a 
quite surprising picture of Na- 


poleon the man. $12.50/$8.50 


104. THE INDIAN HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA By Alvin M. Josephy, 
Jr. The history, archaeology, and 
ethnology of all Indian cultures 
in the Americas since the Ice 


Age. $10.00/$7.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB e Stamford, Conn. 06904 
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First price is publisher’s list. Boldface shows member's price. 


234. A HISTORY OF THE CHI- 
NESE COMMUNIST PARTY, 1921- 
1949 (VOL. 1) By Jacques Guil- 
lermaz. $12.95/$8.95 


247. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LAW By Lawrence M. Friedman. 


$14.95/$9.75 


206. THE CAMPAIGN FOR GUA- 
DALCANAL By Jack Coggins. 
$9.95/$7.50 


254. HARRY TRUMAN AND THE 
CRISIS PRESIDENCY By Bert 
Cochran. $10.00/$7.70 


671. MEDIEVAL HISTORY: The 
Life and Death of a Civilization 
(2nd Edition) By Norman F Can- 
tor. $11.50/$8.50 


543. ANCIENT EUROPE By Stuart 
Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to the 


Roman era. $10.00/$7.50 


Four good reasons to join The History Book Club: 


> Dramatic savings. As a trial member, you can save over 50% 
on your choice of the finest works of history and world af- 
fairs—more than 150 titles to choose from each month. 

> Liberal bonus plan. You are free to select your bonus books 
from our entire list .. . no restrictions as in most clubs. After 
trial membership, you earn a bonus certificate with every four 


books you purchase. 


> Exceptional quality. The History Book Club always brings 
you new volumes identical with or superior to original pub- 
lishers’ editions .. . never economy “book club” reprints. 


> Convenience and service. Here’s how the Club works. Every 
four weeks, you receive our Review and a dated reply card. 
If you want the Editor’s Choice, do nothing: the book will 
come automatically. To order a different book or no book, re- 
turn the card by specified date. You will have at least 10 days 
to make your choice—but if you should get an unwanted book 
because of late mail, just return it. We will pay the postage. 


ENROLL NOW TO RECEIVE UP TO $52.50 
WORTH OF FINE BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 


n 
THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the books 
whose numbers I enter below. Bill those on the left at 99¢ for 
all three and the fourth at the low member's price, plus a small 


shipping charge. 


TES | An aR! 


Within two weeks, I may return the books at your expense 
and owe nothing. Or I will take four more books within a year, 
always at reduced member's prices plus shipping. Thereafter, 


I may resign at any time. 


PRINT NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








M4H 146, Ontario 
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In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 16 Overlea Blvd., Toronto 
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JUAN CORONA 


Kenny worked the harvests but 
never traveled very far, just through 
California and sometimes up to 
Oregon. “Kenny would pop up 
hen we least thought about it. Our 
ream was someday he’d drive up 
a big Caddy and have the world 
the tail. Of course,” Elva said, 
ghing, “he never did.” But Elva 
asn’t ashamed of him. “He used to 
ll me how terrible it was. They 
ddle them on buses, you know. 
ou’re just so much cattle is what 
e told me. I said to myself, Some- 
dy ought to put on a crusade! 
w the hell, pardon my French, 
people think all those vegetables 
to market? Somebody has to do 
t work. Even if you pick rad- 
hes, you’re still a human being.” 
‘Kenny worked the farms and or- 
hards, but he does not seem to 
ave come to Yuba City for farm 
work. For three days he wandered 
the roads west of Yuba City and 
came to town for just a little while 
in the evenings. “I just come up 
here for the festivities,” 
cop who stopped him outside town 
“Officer was unable to obtain any 
further information regarding what 
the ‘Festivities’ he mentioned may 
have been,” wrote the cop. Kenny 
told him he was going up to the 
Bay Area, and while the cop was 
lowing him, Kenny started walk- 
ig that way. But the next morning 
e was walking the roads west of 
ba City again. 

¿He wasn’t drunk. Elva thought 
jaybe he was reluctant to come 
ck near her home. But I think 
nny lingered outside Yuba City 
cause he was meeting the killer 
< there. I think Kenny met the 
ler several times and that the 
ive Which was dug ahead of time 
prepared especially for him. 






























a City. People in cars and in 
ir houses saw Kenny walking on 
roads west of town for thes 
; before his murder. On the map 
nny wanders in a circle past 
me of the same places at the 
e times, from one day to an- 
T. I imagine he walks north on 
s that crisscross orchards. It is 
rnoon and the sun is high when 
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ckup ‘truck. Stops. near him. The 
$g hat night- buried. him. Did. he suffer under- 
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next morning, because some do- 
gooder stops his car, wakes him up, 
and asks if he is all right. 

About one o'clock in the after- 
noon, a little girl called Gina Chap- 
man looks through her bedroom 
window. She sees Kenny stop on 
the road and look around and then 
walk on. I imagine that a truck ap- 
proaches. It pulls over and once 
again Kenny gets inside. Down the 
road a way, the truck turns off, 
drives in among old trees, raising 
dust, and stops beside an old tool 
shack you could not see from the 
road. The killer holds the door of 
the shack open for Kenny. 

Afterwards, the killer gets up 
from his hands and knees, pulls on 
his pants and goes outside. Kenny 
dresses slowly. He is lacing his shoes 
when the door opens again. Kenny 
looks up and shakes his head. 

The killer is coming toward him, 
weighing a machete in one hand. 
Kenny backs away, and as the steel 
flashes at him he raises his arms. 
The killer swings again, back- 
handed, and knocks Kenny down. 
Then, dropping to his knees, the 
killer pulls out his knife. And when 
he is done he turns the body over 
with his foot and swings the ma- 
chete again and again, stroking. 

He drags the body to the truck. 
He will not bury him here, because 
he has a grave prepared elsewhere. 
He knows the crew has finished 
working near his grave. No one will 
think much of the rectangular hole, 
he supposes; if they notice it, they'll 
think it’s the state agriculture 
people making soil tests. But he will 
drive around that orchard once to 
see that it is empty, then he'll turn 
in and drive between the trees and 
stop right next to the grave. He can 
make it in unseen or anyway unno- 
ticed. It is the burying he fears, so 
he hurries, dragging the body by 
the feet. He throws in the long gray 
coat, then the body, then the dirt. 

Sitting on her sofa, Elva tried to 
recreate it. The machete blows, the 
wounds on the hands and the 
wrist—she knew those details. 

“I wonder, what were Kenny's 
feelings before he was murdered? 
Your imagination runs away with 
you in something like this. I thought 
maybe he wasn’t dead when. they 
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Allen’s, had dirt in his throat, the 
sign that he may have been breath- 
ing in his grave. 

There is no proof that the mur- 
ders were connected with overt sex, 
but surely they were sexual and 
done to satisfy a sadist’s lust. In . 
Kenny’s case, for instance, most of 
the head wounds were delivered af- 
ter Kenny was dead, which reminds 
me of some of Krafft-Ebing’s char- 
acters, who kill and then play with | 
the corpses. “Whoever did this was _ 
real angry and hit them additional © 
times,” said the autopsy surgeon. 

Elva didn’t think pictures of Juan 
Corona revealed a man who could 
do something like that. “And like I 
say, if youve got a Mexican last. | 
name you've got a strike against — 

u.” But she allowed that appear- 
ances could be deceptive. 

“And like I say, it couldn’t have 
been for money.” 

Paul Allen may have been 
robbed, but others still had cash on 
them, anything from a few pennies 
to nine dollars. 

“Anyway,” Elva went on, “my hus- 
band comforts me. He says, ‘Honey, 
Kenny never knew what hit him.’ ” 
But Kenny was the youngest of the 
twenty-five known victims; and the 
wounds on his hands and his wrist 
show he fought hardest of them all. 
And the killer was most fierce with 
those who resisted him. 





Perry Mason 


While bodies were still being 
found, there was a traffic jam on | 
the highway outside the Sullivan. 
Ranch. The cars belonged to folks- 
with Instamatics trying to get a shot . 
of a corpse. Later in the summer, — 
those people grew bolder and drove 
onto the ranch and up to the place. 
where Corona’s yellow school bus 
was parked. Whole families got out 
and posed for pictures under the in- 
scription on the side of the yellow- 
bus: JUAN V. CORONA FARM LABOR — 
CONTRACTOR. 

On the road to Yuba City, I had 
gathered up stories about contrac- 
tors and their camps. I heard that | 
these men robbed helpless wetbacks, 
cheated Anglos, that their camps 
were full of bugs. I heard they fed- 
their workers green meat, charged 
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tes, a quarter for three ice cubes. 
n Yuba City and Marysville 
me people told the police that Co- 
1a didn’t always keep his camps 
an or feed his men well. Others 
used him for the way he handled 
yorers. One farmer told deputies, 
"I had any problem with one in- 
ndual the ‘only thing I had to do 
to contact Mr. Corona and the 
bject would be removed from the 
operty and another fellow would 
e his place.” Men who worked 
Corona weren’t especially anx- 
-to condemn him. One said Co- 
a didn’t pay enough, but had no 
T complaints. 
orona did well in the business 
supplying laborers to fruit 
nches. He made about $20,000 a 
ar, a good wage for a contractor. 
ke the other contractors, he got 10 
reent of his workers’ wages and 
money for their board. Well liked 
yy ranchers in general, including 
he powerful Mr. Sullivan, Corona 
was probably not among the worst 
yf the farm labor contractors, but 
ypical of the breed. 
-The citizens of Marysville and 
Yuba City had tile weary of the 
case by the time I got to the twin 
ver farm towns. But most had kept 
heir opinions. 
I talked to Sheriff Whiteaker, and 
though the district attorney, G. 
ve Teja, wasn’t speaking much to 
ysmen then, I know both men 
ere sure that they had the killer in 
il. Then I called Richard Hawk. 
awk is the man who appeared 
day in Yuba City and replaced 
-public defender as Juan Co- 
a’s lawyer. After I told him the 
me of the magazine that had sent 
: Hawk said to meet him in a 
aurant outside town. He was the 
, chubby man with the missing 
ib, wearing a blue windbreaker 
et, who came striding up and 
i to the bartender, “I got "em by 
balls.” He tossed an official- 
king paper on the bar beside me, 
| then he turned and grinned at 
“Man, I’m ready to go to trial 
.orrow.” 
ie official-looking paper was an 
davit. It seemed to say that Co- 
2 didn’t» write the seven names 




















































































































| “Dida? t tell you about that, did 
they,” said Hawk. “That’s a hole bi 
enough to drive a Mack truck 
through.” He got a Margarita and 
sat down. 

“Tell you the truth, Juan’s the 
only murder client I ever had who's 
innocent. Know how I can tell? Ev- 
ery time somebody opens their 
mouth in this case, there’s another 
hole.” Hawk put down his drink. 
“They tell you about the blood?” he 
said. “Tell you how they switched 
the bodies?” Hawk said that the po- 
lice had confused some of the bod- 
ies, so that no one could tell which 
body had been found with Corona’s 
meat receipts. He explained that it 
was important because most of the 
bodies were weeks old and the meat 
receipts were only four days old. 

“Ever hear of striations? You 
know they can’t match Juan’s ma- 
chete with the victims’ skulls? They 
tell you how much blood they 
found? They didn’t find enough 
blood to make it from here to pop- 
corn fart.” 

I left the restaurant and rode off 
with Hawk in his powder-blue Ca- 
dillac. He said, “If I win this case 
it'll put me in the Lear Jet class.” 
Besides, he had learned to “love 
Juan like a brother.” Hawk’s chil- 
dren were fond of Juan too, Hawk 
had taken pictures of them with the 
accused mass-killer. “It’s something 
my kids can show their kids,” he 
said. “Something their old man did. 
I think this'll be one of those cases 
people remember. Yeah, if I win 
this one it'll propel me past Bailey. 
Lee hasn’t done that much... .” 

We went to see Corona’s wife, 
Gloria, and his mother, who was up 
from Mexico to be near her son. 
Speaking pidgin English, Hawk ex- 
plained the affidavit. “This mean. 
We can prove. Juan no write names 
of dead men.” Hawk turned to me. 
“We have a special way of commu- 
nicating with each other,” he said. 
Then Juan’s wife translated for the 
aging mother and she said, “Ah.” 

Afterwards, Hawk took me out to 
the Berg Ranch where one of Juan’s 
brothers, Pedro Corona, was work- 
ing. We sat on benches in the 
wood-and-screen mess hall of the 
migrant camp. Pedro, like Juan, ts a 
contractor. He smiled to see the af- 


fidavit. Two of his front teeth are 
and he is hand- | 


ringed in silver, 








deased as cured. Hawk said Juan 
















ric he had woven in ie hot eke 
At length I asked, “OK, if Juan 
didn’t do it, who did?” 

That was the sheriff's problem, 
snapped Hawk. “But PI tell you 
who could have.” He mentioned the 
foreman of the Sullivan Ranch, the 
owner, a hippie commune north in 
the hills, the sheriff himself. At pro- 
test rallies for Corona there were al- 
ways some signs that read: SHERIFF 
WHITEAKER IS THE MURDERER. “How 
about the Hindus?” said Hawk. 

A number of people from India 
have settled in that part of the val- 
ley. Some own orchards. “They've 
got strange customs,” said Hawk. 
“You know how valuable life is in. 
the Orient?” , 

“Pretty cheap,” said Pedro. 

“Not worth a nickel,” said Hawk. 


Corpses 


When I saw Hawk again he was 
dealing in corpses. I went with him 
to see a Dr. George Loquavm, who 
spoke about mortality, about skin 
slippage in the corpse, marbling of 
the dead man’s skin, change of col- 
ors, rigidity, putrefaction. The doc- 
tor looked over the top of his 
glasses. He spoke about odors of the 
grave. Hawk listened carefully and 
took a few notes, 

Later, at his home, Hawk showed 
me pictures, first the black and > 
white glossies of dead victims. Then _ 
he told his pretty teen-aged daugh- 
ter, Chris, to get out the slide pro- 
jector and show the color pictures. — 
Except for one that showed a 
wounded eye, they were really not 
so ugly and half attracted me. 
Hawk’s daughter looked at them > 
calmly. “What happened to his 
eye?” she said. | 

Then in the evening Hawk drove 
me to Yuba City to visit Juan Co 
rona in his cell. Hawk and I sa 
down, but the infamous man re 
mained standing before us. He 
seemed to have some awkward no- 
tion about the propriety of standing 
for guests. Corona had been com- 
mitted to a hospital long ago, suf- 
fering the delusion that everyone he - 
saw was a ghost, that they had died 
in the Feather River flood of 1955. 
He had been given twenty-three - 
shock treatments and had been re- 






had only two phobias now. He was 
afraid of snakes and high water. 

Corona did not seem crazy, but 
very depressed. (“‘Christ,” Hawk 
said later when I mentioned it, “he’s 
accused of twenty-five murders. 
What’s he supposed to do, sit there 
and giggle?”) Part of his depression 
was caused by the Thorazine doc- 
tors had given him for the anxiety 
that endangers his heart. And the 
only strange thing about the Thora- 
zine was that for a while they had 
given Corona huge doses, ones that 
would have knocked out an “ordi- 
nary’ man. Hawk didn’t tell me 
that, but a man is not judged insane 
by the way he reacts to a drug. 

Hawk spoke to Juan of in- 
consequential things, of Juan’s fa- 
vorite TV show, The Big Valley, 
which came in Spanish, of the time 
police shook down his cell and took 
away his cookies. Hawk joked, and 
Corona laughed with him once, in 
short bursts, and was silent 
abruptly. 

When Hawk told him that Angela 
Davis had just been acquitted, Co- 
rona said, “She already free now?” 
And Hawk said, “That’s right, just 
like your case.” 

But Corona looked at the floor. 
“So she can do what she wants.” 

Hawk told me that Juan had 
painted the walls of his cell. Juan 
listened. “I paint the floor, too,” he 
said. He had also been painting pic- 
iures, had given some to a prisoner 
bere, but when that man got out he 
tried to sell the paintings to a news- 
paper. Now the police didn’t want 
Corona to paint. They would not al- 
low his young, female painting 
teacher in anymore. “They think 
he’s gonna kill her,” said Hawk. 

“She show me how we make 
good pictures,” said Juan. “Ones 
without numbers, you know?” 

It was well after dark that night 
when Hawk drove me out to the 
Sullivan Ranch. You could smell 
rich earth in the air as he drove 
onto the ranch, past the labor camp, 
over the levee, and into river- 
bottom land, partly orchards, partly 
woods. Hawk said, “Damn it, I 
forgot my gun. I always bring a gun 
out here.” 

In one place we both got out of 
the car and walked through brush 
toward the river until we stood on 
the grave of an unknown victim. Of 
course, he was not there. It was just 
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The pick of the 
Pockets. 


It's the Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera—a brilliant 
performer under a wide range of lighting conditions. 


It has a superb 4-element f/2.7 Ektar lens. Sophisticated 
electronic exposure control. Coupled rangefinder. And more. 


You get sharp color snapshots 
(342 x 4% inches) or Pocket slides 
about one-inch square. (To show 
110-type slides at their best, there 
are Kodak pocket Carousel pro- 
jectors that are only a little over 
8-inches square.) 


Pick a Pocket 60 at your photo 
dealer's. Less than $138. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 camera. KS 
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fot among tall trees and chin- 
gh brush, and the ground there 
as a little soft, less overgrown. 

I saw what Hawk had brought 
e there to see, what the sheriff 
‘ly concedes, that there is no rea- 
n to suppose twenty-five bodies 
e all. Twenty-five is just a num- 
, and the river bottom is miles of 

se and lonesome ground. 

lawk said that no one could 
iow if the killings had stopped. 
Shae eal he sa Suddenly he 


iny in the pushes, but it was just 
ie ae numbers on a high- 


A water? Can you imagine him 
anding on that riverbank digging 


On our way out Hawk told me, 
“Everyone expects me to be like 
Perry Mason and pop the killer out 

the back of the courtroom before 
the commercial.” He added that the 
danger in a case of this enormity 
was that a jury might expect him to 
prove Corona innocent; they might 
put the burden of proof on him, in- 
stead of on the prosecution, he said. 
He mused on that, and in a mo- 

ent he spoke again. “I really like 

se little girls.” 

‘Which girls?” 

‘Juan’s kids.” He smiled. “Yeah. 

ey call me Perry Mason, stuff like 


e district attorney 


s the trial approached and 
k reached one newsman after 
her, stories began to appear 
ing that Corona might have a 
nse after all. Perhaps public 
ion in California began to sway 
ittle. But many people were 
adfast, especially county officials, 


ny of whom seemed to feel that 


ir reputations, perhaps their ca- 
TS, were staked on Corona’s con- 


G. ‘Dave Teja, the district attor- 
ey of Sutter County, was detached 
1 didn’t take the murders person- 

But he. never cou who 


“Corona’s gonna b 
at least forty murders.” 

Strictly speaking, it is the sheriff's 
job to make arrests and investigate, 
but Teja and the sheriff are close 
friends, and Teja wanted to stay 
with the case from beginning to 
end. So he helped the sheriff direct 
things, in addition to fighting de- 
fense motions in court. He fought 
the change of venue, one of the few 
legal arguments that he lost to 
Hawk. When the court ruled the 
death penalty unconstitutional and 
it looked as though all murder sus- 
pects awaiting trial would be en- 
titled to bail, Teja fought hard to 
get the decision amended. He suc- 
ceeded, and Corona didn’t get bail. 

Teja is tall and portly, wears mut- 
tonchops, cowboy boots, and packs 
a pistol outside court. He is an East 
Indian with olive skin and a button 
nose. His father is a Sikh, a small 
rancher of long standing outside 
Yuba City and the ranking Demo- 
crat in that Republican region. Teja 
grew up here in the country, and 
went to college nearby, majoring in 
public administration specializing in 
law enforcement. Then he went on 
to law school, and for a short time 
when he came home he was a pub- 
lic defender. But defending crimi- 
nals did not suit him, he told me. 
He has been reelected twice as dis- 
trict attorney. 

Some people are offended by 
Teja’s sense of humor. When a re- 
porter pronounced his name with 
the Spanish /, Teja allegedly 
snapped, in mock anger, “The 
name’s Teja, I'm not a goddamn 
Mexican.” He has called the victims 
“bums,” and that annoys some 
people. Once Teja was standing in 
the elevator outside the courtroom, 
and Corona’s wife, Gloria, walked by, 
weeping. Newsmen heard Teja say, 
“That’s all right, Gloria. Maybe you'll 
get conjugal visits.” His former cam- 
paign manager says Teja has a “high 
school mind.” But others enjoy him. 
They say he is witty and candid, that 
he says what he thinks. 

“The district attorney is a com- 
plex man,” Teja told me, speaking 
of himself at dinner one night. He 
explained that one of the things he 
meant was his politics. He was “left 
of center” on foreign policy, “mod- 


erate” on finance, ~Bbetal” when it 


‘esponsibl for 


said there was only one way to en- 


force the law, rigidly and by the let- — 
ter. He said he had once convicted 
an innocent man, knowing the man- 
was innocent; it was just a misde- 
meanor and they fixed the man’s 
record afterwards, though Teja felt — 
it was the man’s own fault that he > 
was convicted, because he didn’t de- 
fend himself. It was not Teja’s job 
to judge but to prosecute and secure 
convictions. He spoke of “the good | 
old days” of the death penalty, of- 
the third degree, of a time when it- 
was all right to comment on a de-. 
fendant’s failure to testify. | 
In all his years as D.A., Teja had 
never prosecuted a murder case © 
from beginning to end, and I felt. 
that this case was something he had: 
been waiting for, as it was for: 
Hawk. T 
Teja allowed that Corona prob- 
ably deserved the death penalty. As 
far as the victims went, some people 
might think they weren’t significant, 
he said. But he would hate to be 


the one to decide whose life was a 


significant, whose was not. Still, he 
did not agree that this case called 
for anything special in the way of 
attitude. “I believe,” Teja said, “that 
anyone who breaks the law has a 
constitutional right to get his ass 
prosecuted.” 


The trial 


The trial began on September 11, 
1972, in a modern windowless: 
courtroom seventy miles away from 
Yuba City. It ended four months 
later, with demonstrators pounding 
on the roof of Dave Teja’s car,. 
throwing rocks through the court-. 
house windows. 

A jury of ten men and two 
women convicted Corona of twenty- 
five murders, and everyone, in-. 
cluding the prosecution, was sur 
prised. Most observers thought that 
the prosecution’s evidence had not 
been conclusive. Hawk’s arguments ` 
had made a shambles of the first. 
part of their case, and in the middle 
of the trial the judge had stated, 
“At this point it appears that the in- 
vestigation was inept, the prepara- 
tion inefficient, and the prosecution | 
inadequate.” Near the end of the- 
trial, newsmen were writing that the 
best Teja could hope for was a. 


on- y mng jury, and „transcripts of -co 





versations in the judge’s chambers 
show that essentially the prosecutors 
agreed. 

In the weeks that followed the 
conviction, when newsmen began to 
talk to jurors, it became clear that 
something had gone wrong. 

Before he sent them out to delib- 
erate, Judge Richard E. Patton had 
read the jurors their instructions in 
the law, but they do not seem to 
have understood what he said. 
Among other things, he told them 
that they must not surrender their 
individual convictions merely to 
come to a verdict. He said it wasn’t 
necessary for the jury to come to a 
verdict at all. But several days later 
a juror voted to convict Corona 
even though she felt he was in- 
nocent under the law. 

This was Naomi Underwood, the 
last holdout juror. When asked why 
she had finally given in, she said, “I 
was under the impression it had to 
be a unanimous verdict before we 
quit deliberations.” She says that her 
conscience bothers her now. 

The prosecution had a case 
against Corona, but it had not 
seemed that way at first when Teja 
and his assistant, Bart Williams, be- 
gan identifying the victims. Cross- 
examining the state’s police wit- 
nesses, waving his thumbless hand at 
them, Hawk made the entire investi- 
gation of the murders look foolish, 
and perhaps a little sinister. 

Hawk attacked so quickly and so 
well that just a couple of weeks after 
the start of the trial, prosecutor Bart 
Williams was talking about drop- 
ping the case. Transcripts, leaked by 
Hawk to the Los Angeles Times, 
show that in the judge’s chambers 
Williams admitted that he had “rea- 
sonable doubt’? about Corona’s 
guilt, which meant that under the 
law Williams thought Corona was 
innocent. 

Later, Williams took back the 
statement, but not before Hawk had 
blurted it out in front of the jury. 
The judge yelled for Hawk to stop 
and in chambers cited Hawk for 
contempt. Hawk had seventy-four 
days in contempt by the end. Some 
of his citations seemed unfair. He 
got five days once for disobeying 
the judge and calling Corona 
“Juan,” while the prosecutors got 
nothing at all for a bald lie they 
told the judge. But most of Hawk’s 
citations came as the result of calcu- 
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JUAN CORONA 


lated attempts to influence the jury. 
“Improper influence,” Judge Patton 
called it. But Hawk was not dis- 
turbed by the judge’s wrath. He 
went on picking up contempts, and 
he kept attacking. 

After Williams’ statement, Teja 
did not come back to court for sev- 
eral weeks. Continuing with the 
identification of victims, tall, pot- 
bellied Bart Williams was alone; he 
shuffled around the courtroom with 
his hands in his pockets and was so 
meek at times that the judge was 
sustaining objections against Hawk 
that Williams never made. 

Meanwhile, Hawk made police 
witnesses admit that the body found 
with Corona’s signed and dated 
meat receipts had been confused 
with another body, that, in all, four 
corpses were confused. Three vic- 
tims had been reported in two 
graves apiece, and a fourth had 
been reported in possibly three dif- 
ferent graves. Stretching his chubby 
neck as he paced around, shouting, 
then speaking gently, Hawk made 
policemen admit to dozens of errors 
like that, until at length you could 
see these well-dressed deputies as 
they had been, digging up graves on 
the riverbank. Working under 
floodlights, the stench in the air like 
some phantom chasing them, they 
trample over evidence, misnumber 
bodies. When the meat receipts ap- 
pear on the blade of a shovel, they 
grab the paper, covering it with 
their own fingerprints. 

Fingerprints were Hawk’s main 
theme. He established that no one 
had tried to get prints off Corona’s 
ledger or his pistol, or off items the 
killer must have handled, such as 
the torn wallet found lying on Paul 
Allen’s chest. 

Hawk caught Teja withholding 
evidence at least seven times, a vio- 
lation of Corona’s constitutional 
rights, according to the judge. Hawk 
accused the sheriff of manufacturing 
evidence, and he tried to establish 
that the police had never investi- 
gated anyone except Corona. 

It went on that way for a long 
time, but the prosecutors kept 
promising that things were going to 
change. It was not as if there was 
no evidence against Corona. 

The trial fell roughly into two 


parts, and it was during the first 
part, when the prosecutors detailed 
the recovery and identification of 
the victims, that they took their 
worst beating from Hawk. After 
they were done with corpses, Teja 
and his assistants began to produce 
the bulk of their evidence. 

They did not have a motive for 
the killings. “We have suggestions 
that homosexuality was involved,” 
Williams said in the judge’s cham- 
bers. The prosecutors believed Co- 
rona was homosexual, but the only 
thing they offered in the way of 
proof was a conversation overheard 
back in the 1960s, and the judge 
ruled that conversation was in- 
admissible as evidence. 

Neither Teja nor Williams was 
adept at examining witnesses. Sutter 
County hired a third prosecutor in 
mid-trial, a short, feisty man named 
Ronald Fahey. But Fahey stam- 
mered with witnesses and sometimes 
obscured evidence, and the prose- 
cution’s case was so complex that it 
sometimes took weeks of separated 
testimony to establish the meaning 
of a single item. 


Murder book 


But Teja had collected a great 
deal of evidence, and although 
some of it did not seem very impor- 
tant, its sheer bulk was impressive. 
Because no one item was completely 
damning in itself, Teja felt that the 
evidence must be seen altogether in 
“a mosaic.” There was Corona’s led- 
ger, which had been found in his 
bedroom. It contained the names of 
seven identified dead men, and be- 
side the names were dates close to 
the last known times when those 
men were seen alive. Two hand- 
writing experts testified that Corona 
had written all the names in the 
ledger, and a third expert said that 
Corona had written at least some of 
the letters in the names. Teja called 
the ledger “a murder list.” He said 
it was not a normal Corona work 
record. At least one of Corona’s 
work records, which Teja showed 
the jury, listed names, social security 
numbers, and amounts paid. But 
the ledger with the seven victims’ 
names in it contained only names, 
dates, and sometimes places. 

Jose Raya was the young Mexi- 
can who had been hacked up in the 
bathroom of the Guadalajara Café 
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JUAN CORONA 


in the early morning hours of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1970. Raya had said that 
Juan’s brother Natividad Corona had 
attacked him. But for some rea- 
son, Raya decided in the middle of 
the trial that he wanted to change 
his story and say that Juan was his 
assailant. Ruling that the crime was 
not similar to the murders, the 
judge would not allow it, and it is 
doubtful whether Raya really knew 
who attacked him. But he testified 
to other matters. 

Fahey examined him, while the 
jury looked at Raya’s lopsided face, 
his glass eye. Fahey carried Co- 
rona’s ledger to the witness stand. 
“Do you see your name on this led- 
ger list?” 

“Yes.” Raya pointed to his name 
in the ledger. 

Written in the so-called “murder 
book” above Raya’s name was the 
date, Feb. 24, 1970. Raya looked at 
the date. He said that was the eve- 
ning Juan Corona had offered to 
drive him and a friend out to the 
Sullivan Ranch to give them work 
the next day. Through another wit- 
ness Fahey established that Corona 
had no work to give anyone at the 
Sullivan Ranch around February 
24, 1970. The inference was clear. 
“Our only living victim,’ Williams 
called Raya. 

The prosecution produced two 
knives which had been found in Co- 
rona’s office at the Sullivan Ranch. 
One knife was huge and had hu- 
man blood and dirt on it. The other 
was smaller and it, too, had human 
blood on it. A surgeon said the 
knives “‘could have”? made the 
wounds in the victims’ chests. 

Deputies had found human blood 
in the trunk of Corona’s car and in the 
back of his van. Not much blood in the 
van, but an expert from Dallas testi- 
fied that what blood there was repre- 
sented all four types in the ABO sys- 
tem. Other witnesses proved that, 
together, the victims had possessed all 
four blood types. 

Inside Corona’s van the state’s 
criminalist had found a pair of 
boots with some blood on them and 
a shovel. 

Workers from the ranch were 
called. They said they had seen Co- 
rona in various places around the 
ranch at what in retrospect seemed 
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peculiar times. Apparently these 
sightings of Corona had led the po- 
lice to many of the graves. 

There were months of evidence, 
and gradually the clerk’s corner of 
the courtroom began to fill with 
photographs, maps, tools, clothes, 
and many legal weapons. Day after 
day, Juan Corona sat in his new 
suits and watched the prosecutors 
carry things he once owned up to 
the witness stand, and he showed 
no emotion but sometimes turned 
his face away from former friends 
who came to testify against him. He 
sat demure and silent beside Hawk, 
who was never silent long. 

Hawk tried to show, through 
cross-examination, that just because 
an expert had said the knives 
“could have” caused the chest 
wounds, that did not mean they 
had. And since the prosecution 
couldn’t prove that the blood on the 
knives was victims’ blood, it was 
reasonable to infer that blood had 
gotten on the knives in some in- 
nocent way. The same, Hawk ar- 
gued, was true of the blood in the 
van, because everyone in America 
has one of the four blood types in 
the ABO system. 

As for the ledger, Hawk tried to 
attack the credibility of the hand- 
writing experts, one of whom had 
said last summer that he couldn’t be 
sure the writing was Corona’s. But 
even if the experts were right, Hawk 
said, there were twenty-one identified 
victims but only seven of their names 
in the ledger. There were, in the led- 
ger, many names of men who were not 
among the victims. The prosecution 
couldn’t explain these inconsistencies, 
so Hawk asked the jury to infer that 
the ledger might have served some in- 
nocent purpose. 

Hawk was able to show that if Co- 
rona had offered Raya work, the offer 
might well have been legitimate. 

Teja called Byron Shannon, a 
black man from Marysville. Shan- 
non said he had been talking with 
Paul Allen and two other identified 
victims outside the Guadalajara 
Café on May 12, 1971. 

“Did you see Mr. Corona?” 

“He come in a pickup and asked 
them if they wanted work.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Riley and Allen got in the back. 
Smallwood got in the front with Co- 
rona and the other man that was 
with Corona.” 


Shannon, who knew Paul Allen 
by his black eye patch, told the jury 
he had never seen any of the vic- 


tims again. Trying to attack the wit- ` 


ness’s credibility, Hawk went over 
Shannon’s prodigious felony record 
and established numerous inconsis- 
tencies in Shannon’s story. 

Teja proved that the bullet found 
in one victim’s skull was the same 
caliber and maybe even the same 
make as the bullets found in Co- 
rona’s pistol. But Hawk noted that 
the bullet couldn’t be matched to 
any particular gun and there were 
plenty of nine-millimeter pistols and 
Remington bullets around. Besides, 
the blood on the pistol’s barrel 
didn’t match the blood type of the 
only victim shot. 

Teja said, “There is no evidence the 
pistol wasn’t used as a bludgeon on 
some other victim.” An autopsy sur- 
geon said he had “found nothing to 
suggest” that the victims’ wounds had 
been caused by such a bludgeon. 

Deputies had found a machete in 
Corona’s van. Metal tools such as 
machetes leave unique “striation” 
marks on solid things they cut. 
Corona’s had been tested on Kenny 
Whitacre’s skull, and it was defi- 
nitely not the machete that chopped 
Whitacre. Nor had the prosecution 
produced any other weapons that 
might have caused the victims’ head 
wounds. 


The jury 


But the jurors said they were sat- 
isfied with Teja’s arguments. They 
were Satisfied that Corona had left 
his signed and dated meat receipts, 
his deposit slips, in graves, even 
though Hawk had established that 
the four-day-old receipts might have 
been found with a body that was 
more than four days dead. The ju- 
rors said the meat receipts and the 
blood evidence were “damning,” 
that the ledger was “a definite link 
between Corona and some of the 
dead men.” “It was just impossible 
to explain away,” said the jury fore- 
man, Ernest Phillips, speaking of 
the evidence in general. 

The jurors had seen enough evi- 
dence to make them suspicious 
about Corona, and it was their job 
to decide whether Hawk’s inferences 
“pointing toward innocence” were 
“reasonable” or not. But after the 
trial many jurors revealed that they 


had rejected many of Hawk’s infer- 
ences because he hadn’t proved they 
were true. They reached their deci- 
sion in that way even though the 
judge had told them that the de- 
fense was not required to prove 
anything, that the burden of proof 
rested solely on the prosecution. 

Because Hawk did not produce 
evidence of his own, they felt they 
had to convict Corona. “We had 
nothing for Corona,” Naomi Under- 
wood said, when asked why the jury 
had voted for conviction, why, 
among other reasons, she had given 
in. “All we had was prosecution evi- 
dence.” 

Long before the trial Hawk had 
been worried that the almost pal- 
pable presence of twenty-five 
corpses might lead the jury to de- 
mand some substantial proof that 
Corona was innocent. Hawk felt he 
had to give the jury other suspects. 
For one thing, his defense against the 
meat receipts had to rest on the notion 
that someone had planted them. 

The state’s witness, Byron Shan- 
non, had said there was another 
man besides Corona in the truck 
that picked up Paul Allen and two 
other victims. What Hawk needed 
was suspects, and so when he ques- 
tioned Shannon about this other 
man in the pickup truck, Hawk 
brought up the name Emilio 
Rangel. Through his questions to 
Shannon and other witnesses, Hawk 
made it clear that Rangel had been 
Corona’s crew chief, that he had 
lived in a little house on the Sulli- 
van Ranch where some bloody 
clothes were found, and that he had 
disappeared a few weeks after Co- 
rona’s arrest. 

The prosecution claimed that Co- 
rona was the only good suspect who 
had access to the Sullivan Ranch. 
Hawk argued that men like Rangel 
had free access. And so did Ray 
Duron, Hawk said. Duron is fore- 
man of the Sullivan Ranch and was 
in business long ago with Natividad 
Corona, a professed homosexual. 
Hawk tried to cast suspicion on Du- 
ron with questions to police wit- 
nesses such as, “Did you know Ray 
Duron was in business with a well- 
known homosexual?” And because 
Duron and his workers had helped 
police find a number of the graves, 
Hawk asked witnesses, “Ray Duron. 
Pretty helpful finding graves, wasn’t 
he?” 
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But Hawk had someone more im- 
portant in mind than either Duron 
or Rangel. In his opening statement 
Hawk told the jurors that he was 
going to show that the murders 
were homosexual. Hawk said that 
when his case started, he was going 
to call an expert on homosexuality 
who would tell the jury about the 
Mexican pasivo homosexual. 

“She will tell you that these men 
are driven by masochistic tenden- 
cies. That in Mexico the ultimate 
act of humiliation is to play the 
part of a female. That underneath 
this masochistic tendency is a broil- 
ing, bellowing rage, and that it is 
not uncommon at all for the pasivo 
homosexual to turn, to turn into a 
homicidal rage and destroy or muti- 
late the man he has just had inter- 
course with.” Everyone, except pos- 
sibly some jurors, knew that Hawk’s 
murderous pasivo was Natividad 
Corona. And transcripts show that 
in chambers Hawk told the judge, 
“I truthfully believe that Natividad 
Corona is the one that killed these 
people.” 

Natividad once owned the Gua- 
dalajara Café in Marysville. He fled 
to Guadalajara, Mexico, in Decem- 
ber of 1970, after he was named as 
the man who chopped up José 
Raya. According to Raya, Natividad 
had propositioned him just before 
the attack. And police reports show 
that before he left for Mexico, Na- 
tividad voluntarily gave information 
to the police against Juan, informa- 
tion concerning the Raya incident. 

Transcripts show that in chambers 
Bart Williams argued that Nativi- 
dad was in Mexico in 1971, the year 
of the murders. Hawk claimed he 
could prove Natividad was in the 
Yuba City area that year. The judge 
said he had seen no proof that Na- 
tividad was involved in the murders. 
And Hawk was not allowed to 
speak of him directly in front of the 
jurors. 

One time, in open court with the 


bring out some of Raya’s previous 
statements about Natividad. And he 
was able several times to refer to 
him obliquely during his cross- 
examination. 

Hawk asked deputies to describe 


į the victims’ clothing. Many victims 


“man had 














with the backflap buitoned pies but 
his penis hanging out. Hawk said- 
that this man’s “state of disrobe” 
showed that the victim had played 
the male role with the “female” 
killer. Now and then Hawk went on | 
from there and asked the witnesses... 
if they knew about the well-known 
homosexual who once owned the 
Guadalajara Cafe. 

Natividad vehemently denies that 
he was anywhere but Mexico in 
1971. He never appeared in court, 
nor did Rangel. As for Ray Duron, 
to the jury he seemed a credible — 
witness. Hawk’s innuendos about 
these men remained vague in court 
and had less effect on the jury than 
they did on the general public. ae 

By the end, none of the things = 
Hawk did affected the jurors as 
much as the things he failed to do. 

As Naomi Underwood put it, “We 
figured Mr. Hawk should’ve come 
through with certain promises.” 

In his opening statement Hawk 
said it would be obvious that the 9 | 
murderer was homosexual. Pacing 
around in front of the jury box, 
Hawk said his homosexuality expert 
had examined Juan. “And this same =: 
expert will tell you that Juan Coso =. 
rona is helplessly heterosexual.” > 
Hawk said that when the prose- 
cution’s case ended and it was his 
turn to call witnesses, he would pro- 
duce a worker who had been in- 
jured and had bled in Corona’s van, . . 
a pathologist (Dr. Loquavm) who = 
would say that no matter which _ 
body the four-day-old meat receipts 
had been found with, all the bodies 
on the riverbank could have been 
dead for more than four days. 
Hawk said he would prove that Co- 
rona had been innocently working 
on a screen door the afternoon of 
May 19, when Kenny Whitacre was- 
killed. Hawk had seemed eager to. 
make clear that he was going to 
shoulder some part of the burden of- 
proof. “I don’t have to prove Juan’s 
innocent,” Hawk told a TV news- 
man. “But I will.” 

By Christmas there wasn’t much . 
left of the prosecution’s case, just a - 
few witnesses and some intrigue in- 
the judge’s chambers. The prose- 
cutors rested their case on January ` 
3, 1973. Then it was time to hear 
defense witnesses, and the judge. 
leaned down from liis uen be: 
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“Herrnstein’s 
thesis is dynamite’ 
said the London Evening Star 

of the famous article, “I.Q.” in 
the September, 1971 Atlantic, 
“For it challenges the basic 
assumption of the American 
dream; that all men are created 
equal.” In his book Herrnstein 
further develops the thesis that 
progress toward equalization of 
opportunity is, in fact, progress 
toward a hereditary ‘“‘meritoc- 
racy.” The evidence is fascinat- 
ing, and of importance to every 
parent and educator. It concerns: 
the reliability of I.Q. testing, 
what “intelligence” is, the 
relation of the I.Q. score to 
school grades and social status, 
and the interplay of heredity 

and environment. Herrnstein’s 
conclusion is hard to face. “His 
reformist, democratic, and 
humane aspirations,” says 
Irving Kristol in Fortune, “collide 
with his scientific findings. His 

is a poignant and honest book 
...(with) a preface that is itself 


an important 


contribution to 
contemporary 


intellectual history” 


This remarkable preface de- 
scribes—and puts in perspective 
—the uproar provoked by the 
original article. Though 
Herrnstein’s data have never been 
successfully challenged, his 
character has been impugned, his 
position denounced, and his 
person threatened. Understand- 
able, since as The Economist has 
noted, his are ‘‘strong words in 

a country dedicated to the belief 
that any boy (if not girl) can 
grow up to be President.” 
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JUAN CORONA 


and said, “Are you ready to begin 
now, Mr. Hawk?” 

“Yes, your honor.” Hawk took off 
his glasses. “The defense rests.” 

After the trial, Teja speculated 
that Hawk’s homosexuality expert 
was backing out on him, and that 
was why Hawk rested without call- 
ing any witnesses. Hawk said he felt 
he was winning and didn’t need to 
put on a case. 

But Hawk himself hinted that 
there might have been other rea- 
sons. Once he said to me, “If I get 
a hung jury, people’ll say it’s be- 
cause I didn’t put on a case. But 
maybe I knew some things they 
don’t know.” He gave his emphatic 
wink and walked away. 

Whatever his reasons, it was a 
dangerous move, because he had al- 
ready committed himself. He had 
promised the jury evidence, and 
now, having failed to produce it, it 
was as if he were telling them that 
the evidence didn’t exist. 

Hawk also gave the prosecution a 
weapon for their closing arguments, 
and Teja did not hesitate to use it. 

Speaking to the jury from a por- 
table podium, Teja opened the 
state’s final arguments with remarks 
such as: “The defense’s unfulfilled 
promises here amount to quite a 
few.” “Where is the evidence that 
the defendant did not kill twenty- 
five men?” 

When Teja said that Corona was 
now “stripped” of his presumption 
of innocence, Judge Patton re- 
sponded to Hawk’s objection by 
stopping Teja and telling the jury 
that Corona was presumed innocent 
until proven guilty. In chambers the 
judge said to the prosecutors, “I 
think you are on very delicate and 
very dangerous ground, and it really 
almost suggests to me that the 
People are inclined to just risk any- 
thing to get a conviction in this 
case.” 

Teja spoke for a day and a half. 

Then Hawk got up and compared 
Teja to “a serpent.” He said that if 
Teja had his way and shifted the 
burden of proof to the defense, the 
dawn of a new fascist era was at 
hand. Hawk went over the evidence 
and told the jury that he didn’t put 
on a case because through cross- 
examination he had already proven 


“a whole buñch of reasonable 
doubt” about Corona’s guilt. 

Ronald Fahey, who delivered the 
prosecution’s rebuttal, agreed with 
Hawk that cross-examination was a 
sure “test of truth” and said he 
wished the prosecution had gotten a 
chance to try it. Fahey excused the 
state’s failure to provide a motive 
for the killings. It would take “ten 
psychiatrists” to figure out what was 
going on in the mind of a mass- 
murderer like Corona. “Experts still 
don’t agree on why Hitler wanted to 
conquer the world.” 

Of the three arguments, Fahey’s 
was the most effective, and jurors 
said it helped to sway them. Fahey 
reviewed the evidence as if he were 
a policeman discovering it piece by 
piece, and when he was done every- 
thing seemed unusually still for a 
moment in the courtroom. 

Then Judge Patton turned to the 
ten men and two women, who sat 
stiffly in the jury box, and read 
them their instructions. Among 
other things, he said the defendant’s 
failure to testify must not be held 
against him. But later, when the 
jury foreman, Ernest Phillips, was 
asked, “Did it have a big effect on 
you that Mr. Corona didn’t testify?” 
Phillips said, “It sure did. As Pm 
sure it did on all of you.” 

Judge Patton said that the fact 
that the defense did not put on a 
case must not be held against Co- 
rona. But when he was asked if 
Hawk’s failure to produce witnesses 
had affected his decision, juror 
Richard Bremen said, “I can’t say it 
didn’t have any influence on me.” 

Judge Patton told the jury that 
the lack of a proven motive could 
tend to establish the defendant’s in- 
nocence. He also told them that 
their decision must be based solely 
on the evidence presented in court. 
Meanwhile, at least one juror had 
figured out for himself that Corona 
killed the victims because he didn’t 
like winos. 

The jury deliberated for seven 
days. “First day,” said Naomi Un- 
derwood, “it was seven to five for 
not guilty. It went back and forth 
awhile until it winded up eleven to 


one. That was for par hi FY 
had it wrong.” PILARS 
They took E llots, but 


someone knew her writing and, as 
they voted again and again and it 
kept turning up eleven to one, a 
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JUAN CORONA 


certain juror would point at her and 
say, “There’s the one!” 

Naomi said, “I don’t know why I 
kept having the feeling that they 
wanted out of it quick.” 

In the evenings the jurors and 
their police guards went to various 
hotels, where, in spite of the judge’s 
repeated warnings, several jurors 
watched the Corona news on TV. 
The last evening a conversation 
took place between Naomi Under- 
wood and a police matron. The ma- 
tron claims she didn’t say anything 
specific about the case but only 
tried to soothe Naomi. According to 
Naomi, the matron told her not to 
worry about voting for conviction, 
and said that the police hadn’t 
found a lot of blood on Corona’s 
clothes because his wife had washed 
it all away. But Naomi said it didn’t 
matter, she had already made up 
her mind, she would give in the 
next day. Among other things, she 
wanted to get home; she was wor- 
ried about her cats. 

And so on the seventh day the 
jury came in and handed over the 
verdict sheets. The judge read 
silently, then looked up and read 
aloud: “As to the first count of the 
indictment herein, which said count 
accuses Juan Vallejo Corona of 
the murder of Kenneth Edward 
Whitacre ... we the jury find as 
follows. Guilty of murder in the 
first degree.” The Corona women 
began to weep; so did Hawk’s 
daughter and a newsman who was 
drunk. For half an hour the judge’s 
even voice read out the twenty-five 
guilty verdicts, and the only other 
sound came from the women. They 
wailed like a Greek chorus. 

It was over then except for the 
sentencing, which the judge accom- 
plished two weeks later. First he 
said that Teja’s final argument had 
Stayed, just barely, within the law, 
and that he wasn’t satisfied that 
jury-tampering by the matron had 
occurred. So he denied Hawk’s first 
appeal. Then he sentenced Corona 
to twenty-five consecutive life terms. 
The sentence was meaningless, be- 
cause under California law con- 
secutive life sentences are automati- 
cally merged into a single life 
sentence. But Judge Patton’s in- 
tentions were clear. 








As he was led away, Corona car- 
ried his Bible and smiled for the 
demonstrators, who yelled things 
like, “Viva Corona! Viva Corona!” 
Another appeal began its tortuous 
way toward the higher court; it was 
expected to take a year getting 
there. 

Teja popped some champagne, 
and later he went back to Yuba 
City, where he will no doubt be the 
D.A. for a long time to come. Hawk 
went to jail for contempt but stayed 
only a day before an appeals judge 
released him on bail. A month later 
he was arraigned on the charge of 
“willfully failing to file returns” on 
about $100,000 of income. He 
pleaded innocent. Months later, 
while the contempt and income-tax 
charges were still pending, Juan Co- 
rona and his family grew dis- 
enchanted with Hawk. They began 
to look for a new lawyer. 

In his home in Fairfield, a juror, 
George Muller, hunted in his mind for 
the right words. “I think myself and 
other people more or less thought Co- 
rona was guilty, but I think everybody, 
even today—of course, it’s my opinion 
and only my opinion—but none of us 
knows for sure.” 

Last winter, almost two years of 
harvests since Kenny Whitacre’s 
body was found, a tombstone was 
placed at Sutter Cemetery. Under- 
neath it, two to every vault, were 
the unclaimed and the four uniden- 
tified victims. They were some of 
America’s last bindle stiffs, and the 
epitaph on the tombstone took note 
of their occupation: 

HERE LIE FOURTEEN MEN OF THE 

SOD 

FOUR OF THEM KNOWN ONLY TO 

GOD 
Three local preachers and a woman 
who headed the victims’ fund-rais- 
ing committee presided over the 
ceremony. There were three specta- 
tors, two of them local newsmen. 

It was a clear winter day. But the 
wind was blowing out of the north, 
so when the preachers said their 
prayers over the stone, they kept 
them short, about a minute apiece. 
Then they shook hands. “Our work 
is done here,” one of them said, 
and everyone hurried away. 

—TRACY KIDDER 
EES | 5 a 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTOR 
Tracy Kidder is at work on a book 
about the Juan Corona case. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MIND 
by STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 


Few men have so effectively prepared 





4 themselves for a role in history as 
»*] Henry Kissinger. This insightful book 
ra. by a Harvard colleague reveals the de- 
d velopment of Kissinger’s thought over 
»] two decades of intense study of inter- 


national affairs. $7.95 


THE FUTURE 
WHILE IT HAPPENED 
by SAMUEL LUBELL 


“He has once again lifted the veil on 
America’s political tomorrow . . . Ever 
since his classic The Future of Ameri- 
can Politics he has been foretelling the 
great shift in the behavior of the elec- 
torate with uncommon accuracy.” 
—HENRY F. GRAFF, 
Columbia University. $5.95 
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OF A SOLITUDE 
by MAY SARTON 


In this moving account of a year alone 
on a New England farm, a gifted poet- 
novelist shares the pain and joy of self- 
discovery. She “seeks to find herself 
among the hills and woods. And she 
does, with her poet’s faculty for ex- 
orcising troubled emotions.” 
— N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Illustrated. $6.95 
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by L. E. Sissman 


Let us go, then, you and I, hand 
in hand into the New England sum- 
mer of 1947, reeking Cheeverishly 
‘of mud flats and clam beds at low 
tide, colored above by the pre- 
-maturely autumnal blue of the Au- 
gust sky, colored at eye level by the 
neon swirls and poster-paint 
‘squiggles of hot-dog, shooting-gal- 
dery, fried-clams signs, dwindling 
‘down the stony strand of Revere 
Beach like barkers into the eastward 
twilight where the ocean hove. 
My dear friend Harry Brorby, the 
painter, and I had decided we 
needed a vacation from our summer 
vacation from school. Drawn, like so 
‘many Midwestern young men in 
those days, to the randy, yet Purita- 
lic, residue of an older New 
England along its shores—the sag- 
ing, weathered ranks of modest 
cottages, the big gabled shingle 
1ouses On the piny points, the com- 
mercial tenderloins picked out with 
ideshow lights in between, the 
yells of beer and fish—we grav- 
tated to the nearest of these plea- 
ure domes, the people’s beach just 
-outside Boston, where old women in 
“babushkas raised their skirts to wet 
their bare calves in the water, and 
-old men, with their trousers rolled, 
dared to eat a Joe & Nemo’s hot 
while standing knee-deep in the 
-mud-gray brine, and heard, presum- 
bly, the juvenile delinquents sing- 
ng each to each a good deal further 
out and deeper in. 

‘o New England summers take some 
-explaining, too, to those who have 
“not experienced their tentative de- 
dights. They are, au fond, a tease: 
ummer, but for a few hot, enervat- 
ing days, never really comes to 





ways a knife, a threat of fall, hiding 
in the skies just overhead, and sum- 
mer’s fruit is gathered furtively, like 
a boy’s first fumbling sexual en- 
counter. Indeed, there is something 
covertly sexual about summer at 
Rye Beach or Nantasket or Reho- 
both or Watch Hill; unlike the foi- 
sonous strands of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, where sex, like tropical fruit, 
is always ripe, to hand, and free for 
the taking, the beaches of New 
England create a tense and tan- 
talizing play between the withhold- 
ing and the granting of love’s hasty, 
sandy favors. 

But it was not, this time at least, 
in hope of any dreamlike pickup 
and conquest that Harry and I jour- 
neyed by whining, wooden, orange 
streetcar to Revere; we were simply 
out to sniff the sea and see the 
sights, to partake of the reassuringly 
humane low life of the least pre- 
tentious of resorts, north, at least, of 
Coney Island. We disembarked, as | 
recall, at the south end of the beach 
toward the end of a cool, clear Au- 
gust afternoon, when the water tem- 
perature might easily, and deli- 
ciously, have exceeded that of the 
air; the lights were coming on, and 
the beach parties, some fully 
clothed, some in long, absurd, 
moth-holed, prewar bathing cos- 
tumes, were falling back on the line 
of stands for the refreshment of 
Croft Cream Ale and cotton candy. 

Ambling in a kind of overdrive, 
propelled by a kindly lassitude that 
just punted us along, Harry and I, 
with his painterly eye and my neo- 
phytic writerly one, busied ourselves 
being members of the crowd and 
simply sharing in the harmless plea- 
sures of a proletarian day at the 
seaside. We had a couple of cream 
ales—there was something sealike in 
that sharp, peevish taste of alcohol 
held less subtly in suspension than 
in beer—and a couple of dogs to 
hold them down, dogs slathered 
with brilliant ocher ballpark mus- 
tard as a base for the white cubes 
of chopped onion and the sweet 
emeralds of relish. We squeezed off 
a couple of quarters’ worth of .22 
longs at a shooting gallery, pinking 
the occasional tin duck but not win- 
ning a bamboo pennant cane, a 
Kewpie doll, or even a vermilion 
Revere Beach balloon tied to a 
stick. We drifted down the narrow, 


disaster-courting aisles of a souvenir 





shack, inspecting the miniature bean 
pots lettered “You Don’t No Beans 
Til You’ve Seen Boston,” the red- 
white-and-blue Revere Beach 
dresser runners, the balsam pillows 
(“I pine for you”), and the plaster- 
of-Paris replicas of Boston Light. 

Then we moved on, passing a 
string of semi-winterized taverns 
with buzzing neon beer signs in 
their screened windows, a Karmel 
Korn machine on wheels, and — 
with an anti-superstitious picking up 
of pace--the bead-curtained booth 
of a gypsy fortune-teller. We 
stopped, for reasons not quite un- 
derstood by either of us, before a 
brightly lit and lettered shack pro- 
claiming the presence of Krypto the 
Hypnotist, Master of Human Sug- 
gestion. The primitive art beneath 
the sign showed Krypto, a goateed 
Mediterranean in a white, jeweled 
turban and a blue-black dinner suit, 
gesturing mesmerically toward the 
passersby, thus acting as his own in- 
animate barker. Hypnosis interested 
both of us; here was a chance to 
test the skill, or otherwise, of a 
small-time grifter, or otherwise; we 
paid our quarter each and passed 
in through the navy velvet cur- 
tain. 

Inside, dispelling our ideas of 
dim-lit drama, was a small, bright, 
red-and-yellow beaverboard room 
about ten by twenty-five, with a low 
stage, or platform, along one 
twenty-five-foot side. Upon this 
stage, Krypto—for it must have been 
he, though this was a young man in 
his early twenties, dressed in a 
turtleneck and gray-flannel jacket 
over chinos and quite unlike his come- 
on portrait, except for the long, sallow 
face and neat goatee—exhorted a 
small, dubious audience of twenty or 
so, including many sailors (for the 
fleet was in), to provide a subject for 
his art. As he fingered various mem- 
bers of the crowd, they fell back in 
turn, not wishing to chance their luck 
at Krypto’s rather grubby hands. Fi- 
nally, the moving finger came to me; 
after a short, acrimonious internal de- 
bate, I found myself volunteering as 
the subject. Why, Pm not quite sure; | 
think that I felt a little sorry for this 
quite possibly inept practitioner; hav- 
ing paid my quarter, I felt, too, a kind 
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of complicity, as if I wished him to suc- 
ceed enough to make his success a mis- 
sion of my own. So I clambered to the 
stage. 

I should explain that in those 
days I was as tall as I am now and, 
at two hundred pounds or so, a 
good bit heftier; at six feet four, I 
found myself towering over my 
would-be hypnotist, who seemed al- 
most toylike now that we stood on 
the same level. This was adjusted 
for by our both taking seats—wire- 
backed soda-parlor chairs—facing 
each other on the stage. The festivi- 
ties began with an order for me to 
empty my mind and concentrate on 
my mentors commands. I must 
wish, he said, “to be hypmatized” in 
order for the thing to come to pass. 
I was, he assured me repeatedly, be- 
coming drowsy; I was, he added, 
falling farther and farther under his 
spell. He rose sinuously, like a 
snake charmer’s cobra, the better to 
enforce his will, and stood over me, 
making presumably Svengali-like 
orchestra-conducting gestures with 
his hands, all the while fixing me 
with what must have been a genu- 
inely hypnotic stare from his brown, 
liquid, quasi-Oriental eyes. 

After about five minutes of this 
trance-inducing behavior on his 
part, I came to the sudden realiza- 
tion that, for reasons traceable ei- 
ther to his technique or my im- 
malleability, nothing was hap- 
pening; quite clearly, it was just not 
going to take. This was followed 
with a rising desire to laugh uproar- 
iously at the whole farcical proceed- 
ing, thwarted by an even stronger 
order from my superego to play the 
good subject and see the damned 
thing through. Just as I had re- 
solved upon this course—I felt his 
honor was at stake and must be vin- 
dicated—he nearly blew the gaff 
(and my resolve) by telling me, 
“You are now in a psychotic state.” 
Converting an involuntary snort 
into a deep-sleeper’s sigh, I sol- 
diered on. In my psychotic state— 
eyes tightly shut, ticklishly close to 
gales of mirth—I gathered that I was 
to obey his every whim. First, as I 
recall, I shuffled somnambulistically 
across the stage, bearing various 
props from one place to another at 
his direction. The next, and far 








tougher, piece of acting called for 
me to demonstrate that hypnotic 
subjects will refuse commands re- 
pugnant to their moral sense. A volun- 
teer—Harry, I could see under my 
eyelids—was called up from the au- 
dience; I was told that this was my 
worst enemy and invited to assault 
him with a knife. I flexed my left, 
or stabbing, hand vengefully, getting 
into the spirit of the act. A rubber 
dagger, of the kind sold to small 
boys in dime stores, was thrust into 
it; I raised my arm high over my 
head, bringing it down toward 
where Harry’s innocent chest must 
have been. Then, in a superb bit of 
melodrama, if I say so myself, I fal- 
tered, wincing gravely, caused my 
hand to shake with a gross tremor 
two inches from his chest, and 
dropped the dagger with the dullest 
thud I’ve heard. This achievement 
brought a small round of applause, 
and I was off on the toughest test of 
all. I was to make myself rigid—“‘ab- 
so-lu-tely rid-gid”—at the hypmat- 
ists command, arranging myself be- 
tween the two chairs. This might 
theoretically be possible for a man 
in Olympic physical condition or 


keep dry. 
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one genuinely hypnotized, but it 
was nearly impossible for me. In 
short, I sagged. 

My involuntary laxity apparently 
escaped detection; next thing I 
knew, I was lifted, feet and shoul- 
ders, by two volunteer sailors, and 
carried, like a coffin, twice around 
the stage. Keeping rigid under these — 
conditions called up the most 
strenuous and painful physical ef- 
fort I've ever made; I just barely 
managed to avoid folding into a V 
until the blessed moment, when, to 
a good hand of clapping and a few 
enthusiastic whistles, I was set down 
upon a chair again. Krypto had 
come through. I was awakened and 
thanked for my cooperation. 

I was stiff when Harry—who had 
of course realized that I was fak- 
ing—and I limped, exhausted, to the 
streetcar. I was also sore for a week 
afterward. I was sadder and wiser, 
too. The moral I derived from this 
experience—and have furbished to a 
luster ever since—is this: don’t do 
unto strange hypnotists as you 
would have them do unto you. Stick 
to the cream ale and the chili dogs 
and let the occult go hang. 


How the English 
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‘THE HERBERT AFFAIR 


Sir: Barry Lando’s exposé of “The 
Herbert Affair” (May Atlantic) was 
disturbing; but less so for the 
shadow cast over former Colonel 
Herbert than for the shadow cast by 
the Pentagon over journalism. 
As Lando noted without com- 
ment, in October, 1971, the Army 
arranged interviews for officers who 
refuted Herbert’s charges and “pro- 
duced an official ‘fact sheet’ dis- 
puting Herbert’s claims point by 
point.” Fair enough. But later in his 
article Lando uses many of these 
‘official’ Army accounts, without 
question, to cast doubt on Herbert's 
credibility. That Herbert may be a 
liar is true for all I know. But that 
the Pentagon has consistently lied 
about issues and events of this war 
js demonstratively true (recall the 
_ My Lai cover-up), especially when 
its prestige is at stake. At the very 
least, Lando asked the wrong ques- 
tions of the Army, before turning 
on Herbert. If Herbert was not re- 
lieved of command for the reasons 
he said he was, why was he re- 
lieved? Why believe any Army ca- 
 Teerist about anything, “impressive” 
medals or not? Given the Army’s 
penchant for losing key documents 
(My Lai reports, for instance), why 
believe a word of any “official” 
record? Lando does not seem ever 
to have asked these questions, even 
of himself. 
> Forgotten in this sorry story of 
another sordid Vietnam “affair” is 
who or what created Herbert into 
an overnight public martyr-hero in 
the first place. As a former col- 
ague of Lando’s at CBS News 
(until abruptly dismissed as Penta- 
gon researcher in the fall of 1971, 
the same time the Army blitz on 
lerbert began), I lay that responsi- 





bility on television and the rest of 
the national news “media.” Herbert 
may very well have exploited the 
war crimes issue, for revenge or 
other reasons, but Herbert could 
only have become an American 
household word because of his blind 
exploitation by the press. 
JAN BARRY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sır: Mr. Lando’s article “The Her- 
bert Affair” appears to prove that 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert would 
make a poor witness in court in a 
mass murder trial. It also makes 
clear that he was a superb combat 
officer. 

Similarly, try though he may, Mr. 
Lando is not a first-class inves- 
tigative reporter. He is, presumably, 
a capable producer for CBS. So a 
man who desires to be an in- 
vestigative reporter “exposes” a ca- 
reer officer who really is misplaced 
in front of the bright lights and the 
merciless questioning of Mike Wal- 
lace. One might question the ethics 
of producers and stars who put such 
men as Colonel Herbert in the dock 
when they have already decided 
they are lying. 

Finally, may I call your attention 
to the one statement in Mr. Lando’s 
article which would have struck the 
interest of a true reporter at once: 
“the Army admitted that some of 
those [atrocities] described by Her- 
bert did happen... .” It was just 
this kind of lead which led a curi- 
ous and conscientious young soldier 
to My Lai—or have we forgotten? 
When I think of the millions spent 
by Mr. Lando, CBS, and now The 
Atlantic to disprove what actually 
happened, I am almost converted to 
the conspiracy theory of history, 
which in this case would hold that 
you are all conspiring to bury the 


evidence of several other My Lai 
massacres. Mr. Lando seems not to 
have awakened to the truth that the 
horrors of this war must be di- 
vulged not by confused lieutenant 
colonels but by the Peritagon 
whence the orders came. Pm sorry 
for Colonel Herbert but more sorry 
for Mr. Lando. 
Rev. Dr. RatpH DouG Las HYSLOP 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Barry Lando replies: 

My feeling is that Jan Barry and 
Reverend Hyslop neither really read 
nor understood my article on Tony 
Herbert. Barry, for instance, attacks 
the media for having blindly ex- 
ploited Herbert; that was exactly 
the point of my article. If Barry, as 
he says, knew of reports that “in 
fact seemed to implicate Herbert” in 
some of the atrocities committed by 
the 173rd, why did neither he nor 
anyone else in the antiwar move- 
ment blow the whistle on Herbert 
and the media? Or did it better 
serve their purposes to exploit Her- 
bert and his charges themselves? 

The charge that I used official 
Army accounts without question 
also ignores what I wrote in the ar- 
ticle. Just because I did not trust 
those official accounts, I spent sev- 
eral months and spoke to more than 
120 people to check out Herbert’s 
story. There is no question that the 
media did a poor job in investigat- 
ing war crimes charges, but that is 
not to say that we did nothing. I 
am only one of several CBS news- 
men who did a number of reports 
focusing on American atrocities in 
Vietnam. The Herbert story, in fact, 
started out to be a profile of Tony 
Herbert as “war crimes martyr.” 
The truth turned out to be some- 
thing else. 











Every minute, 
someone dies of 
heart disease. 








General Electric is doing something about it. 


Last year, more than 650,000 
men, women and children died 
of a heart attack. 

Many of them, suddenly. 
Without warning. 

Thousands could have been 
saved. If the disease had been 
diagnosed in time. If they had 
been helped in time. 

Earlier diagnosis. 
The sooner a doctor can diag- 
nose heart trouble, the better 
the chance of survival. 

GE has developed an X-ray 
camera that takes movies of the 
heart in action. 

One thing that makes this 
camera possible is a technology 
pioneered by General Electric 
called image intensification. It 
allows the doctor to take sharp, 
clear X-ray movies using small 
amounts of radiation. 


Second-by-second watch 
over heart-attack patients. 


The first few hours after a 
heart attack are the most 
crucial. 

GE has developed a new pa- 
tient monitoring system that 
allows a nurse to keep second- 
by-second watch on all her 
patients. This system not only 
measures slight changes in a 
patient’s condition, but it also 
can detect trends that could 
lead to trouble. 

This system gives a medical 
team time to prevent deteriora- 
tion in a patient’s condition be- 
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fore it happens. It’s estimated 
that coronary care monitoring 
equipment improves a heart 
patient’s chance of survival by 
about 30%. 
More time for surgery. 

The invention of the heart-lung 
machine made it possible for 
doctors to operate on the heart 
for the first time. 

Now GE has developed a 





new device for heart-lung ma- 
chines that gives doctors hours 
longer to operate. It gives them 
time never before possible to 
perform more complex heart 
surgery. 

These are some of the ways 
GE is fighting heart disease. 

It’s the biggest killer in 
America today. General Electric 
is working to make it smaller. 


Progress for People. 


GENERAL Q ELECTRIC 


What makes him the 


conductor's conductor 
makes us the 
tch drinker’s Scotch. 


In 188 countries around the world, Black & White is the Scotch drinker’s Scotch. 





Help your Heart... 
Helo your Heart Fund 





THIS YEAR'S TRIUMPH 
FROM THE 1972 
NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


. rightly singled out by the Nobel Prize 
committee as ‘his most grandly 
conceived work’. ..”—Richard Locke, 
The New York Times Book Review 
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But one gets the impression that 
what many who criticize my and 
Sixty Minutes’ handling of Her- 
bert would like is not so much a 
press free to seek out all the truth, 
but just that portion of the truth 
that bolsters their particular cause. 
Information that might “hurt” that 
cause should be ignored. With that 
view I cannot agree. 


PING PONG 


Sir: Regarding the story “Project 
for a Trip to China” by Susan Son- 
tag in the April Atlantic. Never in 
all my life have I ever read such an 
unintelligible jumble of words. How 
a prestigious magazine like The At- 
lantic ever came to publish such 
doggerel is beyond my understand- 
ing. 

IRA C. FRENDBERG 

Grand Forks, N.D. 


Sir: Thanks for including Susan 
Sontag’s story in your April issue. 
She is such an artist! 
AVERY DIAMONDSTEIN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: While I was pleased by the at- 
tention and space given to my book, 
The Politics of Broadcasting, in the 
May issue of The Atlantic (“Cucum- 
bers into Sunbeams,” by John 
Lord), I was less gratified by the 
substance of the review. 

I respect Mr. Lord’s right to limit 
his concern for broadcast journalism 
to a few rather special areas and 
gerrymander them to his own pur- 
poses, and I realize I must also put 
up with his misreading of the intent 
of my book. However, I would like 
to object to one quite damaging er- 
ror which implies a serious oversight 
on my part, and makes me wonder 
if Mr. Lord read the book with the 
attention I feel it deserves. 

Toward the end of his review, 
Mr. Lord singles out as “perhaps 
the most important consideration of 
all” the drop in TV newscast au- 
diences and states that my book ig- 
nores it. I feel obliged to point out 
that as early as page 6 in The Poli- 
tics of Broadcasting this phenome- 
non was reported with an accom- 
panying graph, statistical footnote, 
and comment as to the possible 
cause. As a matter of fact, this sec- 
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New Brunswick i 1S... 


... uncrowded beaches to bask upon, clean, sparkling lakes and salty seas to swim in. Young families take to 
our style of summer life because it’s leisurely, casual and relatively inexpensive—and so much of the fun is 
free. Everyone loves our parks—like the big national park at Fundy and at Mactaquac and Kouchibouguac 
(you'll learn the pronunciation while you’re here). What city folk like best about New Brunswick is the eye- 
resting view—seascapes, gentle river valleys, 





charming fishing villages, peaceful towns and miles ge 
of forest land, lush meadow and open field. New | 
Brunswick is another world—the kind you thought ; 
had disappeared. And it’s within driving range l 
of your place. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Canada’s Picture Province | 
anadas ure f rovince |. 
















Will everyone 
who thinks 
auto Insurance 
osts too much 


please stand up? America needs action on No-Fault 


Now’s your chance to be heard. State legislatures 
are convening and they’re the ones who decide the 
kind of auto insurance you live with. Many have 
already scheduled discussions of No-Fault laws. 













What’s No-Fault? Simple. Accident settlements 
are based on loss instead of blame. Your insurance 
company pays your actual medical costs, lost 
wages, other economic loss. The other driver’s 
company pays his. It’s fast and fair. Lawsuits to 
decide fault are eliminated. So money is saved. 


It works, too. For example, a No-Fault law be- 
came effective in Massachusetts in 1971. The first 
year alonesaved car owners more than $61,000,000 
on the cost of their auto insurance. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 






So now’s the time to ask for action in your state. 
You can urge a strong law that reduces insurance 
costs and returns more of your premium dollar in 
benefits to you. And when that kind of law is pro- 
posed, you’ll find Ætna supporting it every way 
we can. 


You get acfion 
with Ætna 











You’d expect an idea this good would spread fast, 
but only a few states have done anything about 
it. Where the law is strong and eliminates most 
lawsuits, insurance costs have come down. When 
the law doesn’t reduce lawsuits, little is saved. 
Most states have not acted at all. 















tion of the survey was focused on 

by most of the newspaper and 

broadcast reports on the book which 
appeared in February and March. 

MARVIN BARRETT 

Graduate School of Journalism 


Columbia University 
New York City 


SIR: For the second time in as 
many months your magazine has 
helped reduce my feeling of shame 
and disgust vis-a-vis the govern- 
meént’s attacks on our Constitution 
and media. I think it would be an 
act of charity were you to send 
complimentary copies of your April 
issue to both the appropriate mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court and the 
now disgraced members of the Pres- 
ident’s personal staff. I doubt that 
the latter group has the requisite 
subtlety to appreciate this gesture, 
but you never can tell. 
WILLIAM D. ELLIOT 
Warren, R.I. 


Sir: Jessica Mitford (“Experiments 
Behind Bars,” January Atlantic) ap- 
pears to believe that a primary mo- 
tive for the pharmaceutical indus- 
try’s reliance on prisoners for testing 
of drugs is to save money. Not true. 
The pay scales followed reflect 
typical or improved prison com- 
pensation rates—which we also be- 
lieve should be substantially up- 
graded as part of prison reform. 

She makes little reference to the 
fact that, with rare exceptions, our 
firms have had nothing to do with 
poorly designed or poorly conducted 
studies in prisons. Nor did she men- 
tion that many firms have a prac- 
tical problem in being able to moni- 
tor only from a distance, so to 
speak, because of the nature of a 
system of deference toward investi- 
gators of established repute. The 
overwhelming majority of studies 
sponsored by our firms have been 
conducted with a decent regard for 
prisoners. This is not to say that 
some firms have never been spon- 


Miss Mitford overstates the sig- 
nificance of the “secrecy” surround- 
ing the drug research. The protocols 
and data, in detail, are always sub- 
mitted to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

What troubles me particularly is 
the implication of her proposal for 
the complete banning of prisoner 
participation in drug testing. 

The pharmaceutical industry 
could no doubt survive the banning 
of prisoner testing, but you can be 
assured that the best of alternatives 
would slow down and complicate 
studies—hardly a desirable alterna- 
tive at all if you concede that we 
still need better medicines. 

Use of prisoners makes sense, 
provided ethics and decency in 
treatment prevail. Perhaps at some 
time in the future research tech- 
nology may render such a system 
obsolete. But right now it performs 
an important role—if the larger in- 
terests of society have any relevance 
at all. 

WILLIAM C. CRAY 
Vice President, Pharmaceutical 


Manufacturers Association 
Washington, D.C. 


In the June Atlantic, we published 
a chapter from Lillian Hellman’s 
forthcoming book, Pentimento. The 
book was erroneously described as a 
volume of Miss Hellman’s memoirs. 
It is a series of portraits of some 
friends and acquaintances. 
THE EDITOR. 
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There’s a new dictionary 

for your whole family from 

America’s greatest diction- 

ary publisher. Merriam- 

Webster presents Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary. 


It doesn't just define words. It makes 


words come alive. 


New firsts like 3,000 vivid quotations, 
plus over 24,000 descriptive phrases, 
plus 22,000 new words many of which 
like ‘‘deli’’ are in no other desk diction- 
ary. A total of 150,000 entries — all reflect- 
ing the lively language of the Seventies. 

Buy one for your family, or as a gift. 
Wherever books are sold. 

Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 01101. 


sors of poor studies; wittingly or 
otherwise. Nor can responsibility be 
shifted entirely to the investigator. 
Hence we recommend guidelines for 
even closer monitoring in the future. 
In her apparent zeal to ban any 
and all testing in prisons, she gives 
too little credit to responsible stud- 
ies and to the model programs that 
some of our firms have established. 


Merriam-Webster 
has just published 
the greatest 
dictionary of its 
kind. Its where 
the words live. 
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The Sierra Club doesn’t say that our 
planet is likely to go under at any moment 
through our heedlessness.The composite pho- 
tograph above merely depicts a possibility. 

The probability is fairly remote. 

Every day, however, we are making 
environmental changes with consequences 
we still don’t understand or even suspect. 

Take heat, for example. 

Everytime we build a city block of high- 
rise buildings, we change the wind pattern so 
there’s less wind to carry the heat away. 

Everytime we heat or air-condition these 
buildings, use an electric appliance or light, 
drive a car or manufacture a product, 100% 
of that energy eventually winds up in the 
environment as heat. 

And it’s not only cities. 

We know that when we clear 


etation or take the life out of the soil. (One 
acre of grass, for example, has a potential 
cooling effect up to that of a 10-ton air con- 
ditioner. ) 

We are eliminating natural cooling sys- 
tems and creating urban heat islands where 
the climate is hotter, rainier, cloudier, more 
humid and, of course, dirtier, too. These 
artificially created climates, called “micro- 
climates” are already altering their immedi- 
ate surrounding environment. And, if we 
create enough of them, we might alter the 
temperature of the entire earth. 

One day as we approach the global heat 
limits, the polar ice caps could begin to melt, 
flooding some cities of the earth. 

There are limits to the alterations we 
can make on our ecosystem. We would do well 

to slow the pace of change so we 


a forest, the land beneath absorbs Sierra Club can determine these limits scientifi- 


more heat. And this also happens 
when we plow fields, defoliate veg- 


Mills Tower San Francisco 


cally, before we discover them 
accidentally. 





THE LAST DAYS 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


LBJ in retirement 





n the night before Christmas, 1971, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson played the most improb- 
able role of his varied and controversial 
life. Protected from public view behind the gates of 
his Texas ranch, and no longer suffering the cloy- 
‘Ing presence of a battalion of White House report- 
ers, Johnson donned a red suit and false beard, 
climbed aboard a small tractor, and drove to the 
hangar adjoining his airstrip. Assembled inside 
were the families of his ranch hands for what had 
_ become a traditional ceremony over the years: re- 
` ceiving greetings and gifts from LBJ. This time, 
they were so stunned at the sight of the former 
President ho-ho-hoing aboard a chugging tractor 
that they greeted his arrival with disbelieving si- 
lence. Undeterred, Johnson dismounted the tractor 
and unloaded a bag of toys for the children, sent 
to him for the occasion by an old friend, New 
York toy manufacturer Louis Marx, father of Pa- 

_ tricia Marx Ellsberg. 
- “Tm going to enjoy the time I’ve got left,” John- 
son told friends when he left Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1969, a worn old man at sixty, consumed by 
he- bitter, often violent, five years of his presi- 
den . He had never doubted that he could have 
won ve 1968 election against Richard Nixon if he 
had chosen to run for another term. But in 1967 
he launched a secret actuarial study on his life ex- 
` pectancy, supplying personal histories of all the 
-© males in the recent Johnson line, himself included. 
“The men in the Johnson family have a history of 
dying young,” he told me at his ranch in the sum- 
~ mer of 1971. “My daddy was only sixty-two when 
he died, and I figured that with my history of 
heart trouble Pd never live through another four 
- years. The American people had enough of Presi- 
¿< dents dying in office.” The prediction handed to 
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Johnson was that he would die at the age of sixty- 
four. He did. 

He returned to the Texas hill country so ex- 
hausted by his presidency that it took him nearly a 
full year to shed the fatigue in his bones. From the 
outset he issued the sternest orders to his staff that 
the press was to be totally off limits. “I’ve served 
my time with that bunch,” he said, “and I give up 
on them. There’s no objectivity left anymore. The 
new style is advocacy reporting—send some snotty- 
nosed reporter down here to act like a district at- 
torney and ask me where I was on the night of the 
twenty-third. Pm always guilty unless I can prove 
otherwise. So to hell with it.” His press grievances 
were usually accompanied by favorite examples of 
anti-Johnson stacked decks—among these, the 
flurry of comment generated when he had lifted 
his shirt to expose ample belly and fresh surgical 
scar. He explained: “Rumors were flying that I 
really had cancer. I had to prove I really had my 
gall “bladder taken out.” By contrast Nixon, he 
thought, had intimidated the press into fair treat- 
ment. “The damn press always accused me of 
things I didn’t do. They never once found out 
about the things I did do,” he complained with a 
smile. One result of such self-righteous bitterness 
was that the man who had been the world’s most 
powerful and publicized ruler was simply swept 
down a hole of obscurity, surfacing only occasion- 
ally at University of Texas football games or at the 
funerals of old friends such as Hale Boggs and 
Harry Truman. A logical surmise was that Johnson 
was brooding in silence on his ranch porch, pout- 
ing at the unfriendly, unloving world beyond his 
guarded gates. But LBJ’s temperament was more 
complicated than that: relaxed, easy, and friendly 
for days, he would suddenly lapse into an aloof 
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and brooding moodiness, only to give way to a pe- 
riod of driving restlessness. He was a seesawing per- 
sonality for as long as anyone could remember. 

His first year in retirement was crowded with 
projects. He supervised nearly every construc- 
tion detail of the massive LBJ Library com- 
plex on the University of Texas campus, which 
houses not only thirty-one million documents 
acquired over thirty-eight years in Washing- 
ton, but also the LBJ School of Public Affairs. At 
one point, university regent Frank Erwin ap- 
proached Johnson about an Indiana educator who 
was interested in running the LBJ School. Johnson 
frowned at the mention of the state which sent to 
the Senate one of Johnson’s least favorite persons, 
and among the most vocal of his war critics, Vance 
Hartke. “Frank,” Johnson responded, “I never met 
a man from Indiana who was worth a shit.” 

There was fresh bitterness over a series of hour- 
long interviews with Walter Cronkite for which 
Johnson had contracted with CBS before leaving 
the White House. The first show, on Vietnam, had 
been a fiasco. “I did lousy,” Johnson admitted, and 
raised hell over what he claimed had been an unfair 
CBS editing practice—Cronkite refilming new ques- 
tions to answers he had originally given during the 
interview at the ranch. “Cronkite came down here 
all sweetness and light, telling me how he'd love to 
teach journalism at Texas someday, then he does 
this to me,” he fumed. The critical reaction to his 
television interview on Vietnam reinforced John- 
son’s conviction that his presidential memoirs 
should be divided into two separate books, one on 
domestic policies, the other on foreign affairs. In 
this way, he reasoned, the Great Society would be 
spared from the critical response he anticipated to 
his explanations of Vietnam policy. His publishers 
talked him out of separate books, and Johnson 
cautiously began unfolding his version of his presi- 
dential years. Assisted by two trusted staff writers, 
Robert Hardesty and William Jorden, he issued 
only one firm guideline, that not one word should 
appear in the book that could not be corroborated 
by documentation. To aid in this effort, Johnson 
threw open to his writers every file and document 
from his White House years, including tele- 
phone conversations he had held as President, 
which were recorded and transcribed for history. 
(Exposure to this material was largely for his 
writers’ background information; few revelations or 
previously unpublished documents appeared in 
Johnson’s book.) Jorden, a former New York Times 
reporter who had worked as an assistant to Walt 
Rostow, was particularly impressed with his re- 
search reading. “My God,” he said, “I thought I 
knew just about everything involving Vietnam dur- 
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ing my White House days. I discovered that I had 
missed a lot.”* William Jorden worked on the book’s 
Vietnam chapters, which went to twenty drafts, 
and were read by McGeorge Bundy, Generals 
Earle Wheeler and William Westmoreland, and 
Abe Fortas, LBJ’s pre-eminent confidant, among 
others, before receiving final approval. The result 
of all this effort was a fully researched but flat and 
predictable apologia of the Johnson years, most of 
its vital juices evaporated many drafts ago. 

Hurt and disappointed by the adverse critical re- 
action to his book, The Vantage Point: Perspectives 
of the Presidency, 1963-1969, Johnson found solace 
working the land of his 330-acre ranch, which he 
bought in 1951. Under a fiery Texas sun, the Ped- 
ernales River runs clear and full. Fat cattle graze 
languidly in the shade of live oaks, Johnson knew 
that he owned some of the loveliest property in 
Texas, and unleashed his energies as a working 
rancher like a restless child entering a playpen. 
LBJ installed a complex irrigation system (and was 
observed clad only in paper shorts helping to lay 
pipe in the middle of the shallow Pedernales), con- 
structed a large hen house, planted acres of experi- 
mental grasses sufficiently hardy to withstand se- 
vere hill country weather, and built up his cattle 
herds through shrewd purchases at the weekly 
cattle auctions near Stonewall. On one occasion, 
ranch foreman Dale Milenchek talked Johnson 
into purchasing an $8000 breeding bull. The mas- 
sive animal impregnated only a few cows before 
suffering a fatal leg infection. Johnson complained, 
“Dale bought me the most expensive sausage in 
the history of Texas.” 

No ranch detail escaped his notice. Once, driving 
some friends around the spread, LBJ suddenly 
reached for his car radiophone, which crackled just 
as much in retirement as it had when he was Pres- 
ident. “Harold, Harold, over,” he barked. “Why is 
that sign about selling the Herefords still posted? 
You know we sold them last week. Get it down.” 
At the LBJ State Park, across the road, Johnson 
enjoyed escorting his guests to a slide show and 
exhibit on the hill country. On another occasion, | 
observed Johnson watching a preview of a new 
slide show with increasing annoyance as the 
bearded face of a local Stonewall character ap- 
peared in various poses, slide after slide. Turning 
angrily to his park supervisor, Johnson exclaimed: 
“Will you please tell me why we need six slides of 
Hondo Crouch?” Another must on a Johnson- 
chauffeured tour was the family graveyard, a few 


*One of the more secretive Presidents, Johnson nevertheless 
was unexpectedly willing to open up portions of his archives to 
scholars as quickly as possible. At the time of his death, he had 
arranged for the LBJ Library curator to meet at the White 
House with Nixon’s then chief of staff, H. R. Haldeman, to dis- 
cuss declassification of Johnson’s foreign policy papers. The 
basis of the meeting was Nixon’s new executive order providing 
more flexible guidelines on declassifying documents. LBJ hoped 
his papers would meet these new guidelines. 


hundred yards from his home. “Here’s where my 
mother lies,’ he solemnly declared. “Here’s where 
my daddy is buried. And here’s where I’m gonna be 
too.” Then, a sudden acceleration and the white Lin- 
coln Continental would roar to the cow pastures. 

Old friends invited to dine with the squire of the 
Pedernales would be advised that dinner was at 
eight. But not until ten or eleven would Johnson 
appear, happily tired and dung-booted, to regale 
his guests about the new calf or progress with his 
egg production. “He’s become a goddamn farmer,” 
a friend complained. “I want to talk Democratic 
politics, he only talks hog prices.” Often, Johnson 
took friends to a favorite hill on his spread to 
watch the sunset. His Secret Service bodyguard, 
Mike Howard, unpacked an ice chest and glasses, 
and the group would relax and drink to the setting 
sun. Meanwhile, back at the ranch, cook Mary 
Davis, a keenly intelligent black lady, would begin 
pressuring Lady Bird to get Johnson and his guests 
back before dinner was ruined. “Another half hour 
and I simply cannot be responsible for this roast,” 
Mary would complain. With a sigh, Lady Bird 
would begin the artful manipulation of her hus- 
band. Contacting him on the car radio, she would 
suggest: “Honey, why don’t you take everyone 
over to Third Fork and show them the deer?” 
(Third Fork was only a quarter of a mile away, in 
the direction of home.) Such ploys often failed, 
however. “Damn it,” Johnson would reply, “I’m 
not going to be pressured into keeping to anyone’s 
schedule but my own.” 

He was still very much “Mr. President” to the 
retinue serving him in retirement, including three 
round-the-clock Secret Service protectors, a Chi- 
nese butler named Wong, brought to Texas from 
the White House, two secretaries, a dozen former 
White House staffers, who worked at the library 
but could be tapped for other duties when the oc- 
casion demanded, as well as a dozen or so ranch 
hands who were kept scrambling. A phone call 
would dispatch an Air Force helicopter to carry 
him forty miles from his ranch into Austin, where 
a landing pad had been built on the library roof. 
For longer trips he used his own twin-engine 
turboprop. A visitor expressed surprise that LBJ 
could still summon a helicopter to fly him around 
the Austin area. An aide responded, “He was liv- 
ing this way when he was in the Senate.” 

He took up golf, puttering around courses in 
Fredericksburg, and on trips to Mexico. One day, 
playing with a few aides and friends, Johnson hit a 
drive into the rough, retrieved it, and threw the 
ball back on the fairway. “Are you allowed to do 
that?” one of the wives whispered to a Secret Ser- 
vice agent. “You are,” he replied, “if you play by 
LBJ rules.” 


LBJ and Lady Bird with their grandchildren at the ranch 








Each December 21 he would host a rollicking 
party at the Argyle Club in San Antonio to cele- 
brate his wedding anniversary. The guest list was 
limited to his closest friends, including a Texas 
businessman named Dan Quinn, who on the day 
of the wedding had had to run out and buy a ring 
for Lyndon to give to Lady Bird, since the groom 
had forgotten that particular detail. The hired 
band was instructed to play danceable music only, 
and Johnson, a classy ballroom dancer of the first 
rank, would dance with every lady present into the 
wee hours. 

Each February Johnson would take over a sea- 
side villa in Acapulco for a month’s siege. The ex- 
quisite estate is owned by former Mexican Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman, a business partner with LBJ 
on several Mexican ranchland deals. Johnson 
would fly in family, friends, and aides, as well as 
his own cook, food, bottled water, and even air- 
conditioning units. He brought his own food, water, 
and liquor to Acapulco to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of his 1970 trip when nearly all of his guests 
developed classic cases of “Mexicali revenge” after 
being fed local produce. At night, films would be 
shown, courtesy of LBJ friend Arthur Krim, who 
would have the newest releases flown down. John- 
son also loved to visit Aleman’s ranch, Las Pam- 
pas, deep in the Mexican interior, enjoying the to- 
tal isolation and rugged beauty of the place. He 
was moved by the poverty of some of the ranch 
hands, who almost invariably had large families. 
Using an interpreter, Johnson would lecture the 
wives about birth control and the need to have 
small families if you are poor. Back in Texas, he 
began sending the families packages of birth con- 
trol pills, vitamins, clothing, and blankets. “If I be- 
came dictator of the world,” he said, “Id give all 
the poor on earth a cottage and birth control 
pills—and Pd make damn sure they didn’t get one 
if they didn’t take the other.” 


ach Friday morning, a White House jet 

landed at the LBJ ranch, depositing foreign 

policy briefing papers prepared especially 
for Johnson by Henry Kissinger’s staff. On two oc- 
casions Kissinger himself arrived at Johnson’s door 
for personal briefings on the peace talks; twice he 
sent his deputy, General Alexander Haig. In all, 
LBJ’s relations with the Nixon White House were 
cordial, although he sensed that the briefing papers 
told him only what Nixon wanted him to know. 
His death canceled plans he had negotiated with 
the White House to entertain Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Golda Meir in Texas, following her February 
meeting in Washington with Nixon. Johnson 
thought it would be a splendid idea to have Mrs. 
Meir participate in a question-and-answer session 
with the students of the LBJ School. Through an 
old supporter, New York industrialist Abe Fein- 
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berg, he queried Mrs. Meir on the matter and re- 
ceived word she would be delighted to visit with 
the students and attend a Johnson-hosted luncheon 
in Austin. The White House arranged to fly Mrs. 
Meir to Texas. A few weeks before Johnson’s 
death, Richard Nixon called to tell him that a 
cease-fire was imminent. Johnson got in touch 
with his veteran speechwriter, Horace Busby, and 
asked him to prepare a statement on the cease- 
fire. “Get this thought in,” Johnson instructed 
Busby. “No man worked harder or wanted peace 
more than I.” 

Johnson had decidedly mixed emotions about his 
successor. He was puzzled by Nixon’s cold style 
(“Imagine not inviting one member of Congress to 
Tricia’s wedding. If you don’t respect them, they 
won't respect you”) and aghast at some of Nixon’s 
domestic policies. Shortly after leaving the White 
House, he remarked to a Texas. businessman: 
“When I took over the presidency, Jack Kennedy 
had left me a stock market of 711. When I left the 
White House, it was over 900. Now look at it. 
Thats what happens when the Republicans take 
over—not only Nixon, but any of them. They sim- 
ply don’t know how to manage the economy. 
They're so busy operating the trickle-down theory, 
giving the richest corporations the biggest break, 
that the whole thing goes to hell in a hand- 
basket.” Amused staffers recall that on the trip 
back to Texas aboard Air Force One, Johnson 
went up and down the aisles giving financial ad- 
vice: “Keep all your money in cash,” he urged. 
“Nixon will have us in an inflationary recession 
before his first year is over.” (He had also, he told 
me, given his outgoing Cabinet members a differ- 
ent, if equally sobering, kind of advice: “Each of 
you had better leave this town clean as Eisen- 
hower’s hound’s tooth. The first thing Democrats 
do when they take power is find where the control 
levers are. But the first thing Republicans do is in- 
vestigate Democrats. I don’t know why they do it— 
but you can count on it.”) 

Johnson gave Nixon “high grades” in foreign 
policy, but worried intermittently that the President 
was being pressured into removing U.S. forces too 
quickly, before the South Vietnamese were really 
able to defend themselves. “If the South falls to 
the Communists, we can have a serious backlash 
here at home,” he warned. “When you think of 
what the South has been through, and what that 
government is up against, it is nothing short of a 
miracle that they have kept everything together for 
as long as they have. Thieu’s no saint, but you 
have got to respect his ability to keep things to- 
gether under the worst conditions imaginable.” 

Over a lunch, at which I was a guest, a few days 
after the first installments of the Pentagon Papers 
appeared in the New York Times, Johnson rumi- 
nated about his own Vietnam policies. “We made 
a couple of key mistakes,” he admitted. “To begin 








with, Kennedy should have had more than eigh- 
teen thousand military advisers there in the early 
1960s. And then I made the situation worse by 
- waiting eighteen months before putting more men 
in. By then, the war was almost lost. Another mis- 
take was not instituting censorship—not to cover up 
mistakes, but to prevent the other side from know- 
ing what we were going to do next. My God, you 
an't fight a war by watching it every night on 
: television.” | 
He then launched into a long defense of his 
policies against the allegations and implications 
contained in the Times’s articles. “All the time, in 
1964, I really hoped we could negotiate our way 
out of a major war in Vietnam,” he said. “The 
Russians shared our hope.” As the situation deteri- 
orated in Vietnam, he said, he tried, by proceeding 
with U.S. troop buildups quietly and slowly, to 
avoid inflaming hawk sentiment at home and, per- 
. haps more important, forcing Hanoi to call on the 
Chinese for help. “I told my advisers, ‘By God, 
don’t come to me with any plans to escalate this 
< war unless you carry with you a joint congressional 
resolution.’ I wasn’t going to follow Truman’s mis- 
take in Korea when he went in without congres- 
sional approval. They claim I used Tonkin Gulf as 
an excuse. Hell, the Communists hit us there twice. 
The first time their torpedo boats hit the day be- 
fore, I did nothing, hoping it was either a mistake 
or the action would not be repeated. But when 
they hit us again the very next day, I was forced 
to act. And just about every member of Congress 
was marching right along with me.” He was partic- 
_ ularly ruffled by the accusation that he had been 
secretly planning to. bomb the North at the time of 
the 1964 campaign, when Barry Goldwater was 
calling for precisely such an act. “It is absolutely 
untrue,” Johnson said. “On at least five occasions | 
personally vetoed military requests for retaliation 
bombing raids in the North. Only late in 1965 did 
I reluctantly agree to it. Not one of my principal 
advisers—Rusk, McNamara, Bundy, and George 
Ball—opposed my decision not to rush into retali- 
ation strikes. We had contingency plans to bomb 
in the North for retaliation for terrorist raids in the 
South. But I didn’t want to do this. Finally, they 
attacked our base in Pleiku in February, 1965, de- 
stroying many planes and killing a lot of our men. 
I was forced to act. I felt I had no choice. All of 
my civilian advisers, every one of them, agreed 
with me. Dean Rusk told me, ‘Mr. President, this 
is a momentous decision.’ I suppose it was.” 
We were in a private dining room on the third 
< floor of the LBJ Library. Across the hall was a 
-= replica of Johnson’s White House office. A three- 
foot electric pepper mill sat at the head of the 
table, and butler Wong scurried in with a plate of 
teak and sweet corn. Johnson seated himself 
ead of his guests, a presidential practice carried 
io retirement, and began to eat. Aides arrived to 


whisper in his ear about incoming calls. He eithe: 
shook his head or left the table for many minutes 
Secret Service agents haunted the surrounding cor 
ridors, walkie-talkies in hand. Déja vu was a deco- 
rative theme: on one wall of the dining room were- 
the framed photographs of heads of state whom 
Johnson visited during his years in office. “Here’ 
my favorite,” said Lady Bird, pointing to a phot 
of South Korea’s President, General Chung Hee 
Park. “He was a real no-nonsense fellow.” (Lady 
Bird was more conservative than the public evei 
realized.) LBJ laughed. “I remember our trip to 
Seoul. My God, [ve never seen so many people 
lining the streets. I asked Park, through an inte 
preter, what would he estimate the crowd to bi 
The interpreter jabbers a bit and tells me, ‘Pre: 
dent Park, he say population of Seoul is one mi 
lion. People on the streets is one million. That’s all 
the people we have. So solly.’” 

During coffee, the talk turned to President Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson expressed his belief that the as- 
sassination in Dallas had been part of a con- 
spiracy. “I never believed that Oswald acted alone, 
although I can accept that he pulled the trigger.” 
Johnson said that when he had taken office he 
found that “we had been operating a, damned 
Murder Inc. in the Caribbean.” A year or so be- 
fore Kennedy’s death a ClA-backed assassination 
team had been picked up in Havana. Johnson 
speculated that Dallas had been a retaliation for. 
this thwarted attempt, although he couldn’t prove — 
it. “After the Warren Commission reported in, I 
asked Ramsey Clark [then Attorney General] to- 
quietly look into the whole thing. Only two weeks 
later he reported back that he couldn’t find any- 
thing new.” Disgust tinged Johnson’s voice as the 
conversation came to an end. “I thought I had ap- 
pointed Tom Clark’s son—I was wrong.” 

Johnson rarely worked at the LBJ Library, pre- 
ferring instead to do business at his comfortable 
ranch office, where on the wall opposite his large 
desk hung a painting of a Texas landscape by art-. 
ist Peter Hurd. At Lady Bird’s behest, Hurd had 
been commissioned to paint the official presidential 
portrait, resulting in what Johnson called “the ug- 
liest picture I ever saw.” Reminiscing, Johnson ex- 
plained: “He didn’t follow the strict rules about 
size and style laid down about those portraits. I 
like his scenes much better.” 


n March, 1970, Johnson was hospitalized at 
Brooke Army Medical Center in San Antonio, 
after complaining of severe chest pains. Doc- 

tors reassured him that he had not suffered a heart © 
attack; instead, the pains were caused by angina, a . 
hardening of the arteries to the heart resulting in 
an insufficiency of blood to the body’s most vital 
organ. Although there was little that could be done. 
to cure the condition, Johnson was urged to los 








considerable weight. He had grown dangerously 
heavier since leaving the White House, gaining 
more than twenty-five pounds and weighing 
around 235. The following summer, again gripped 
by chest pains, he embarked on a crash water diet, 
shedding about fifteen pounds in less than a 
month. But shortly before Christmas, 1971, he 
shocked his friends by suddenly resuming cigarette 
smoking, a habit he had discarded over fifteen 
years before, following his first, near fatal, heart 
attack. “I’m an old man, so what's the difference?” 
he explained. “I’ve been to the Mayo Clinic twice 
and the doctors tell me there is nothing they can 
do for me. My body is just aging in its own way. 
That’s it. And I always loved cigarettes, missed 
them every day since I quit. Anyway, I don’t want 
to linger the way Eisenhower did. When I go, I 
want to go fast.” He quickly became a chain 
: smoker. 
In April, 1972, Johnson experienced a massive 
- heart attack while visiting his daughter, Lynda, in 
_ Charlottesville, Virginia. Convinced he was dying, 
he browbeat Lady Bird and his doctors into allow- 
ing him to fly home to Texas. So, late in the night 
of his third day in intensive care, a desperately 
© sick LBJ was rushed to the airport and ferried 
© back to Brooke Army Medical Center in San An- 
tonio. The departure was so sudden that the Char- 
lottesville hospital director, hearing a rumor that 
Johnson might try to leave, rushed to the hospital 
only to find LBJ’s empty wheelchair in the parking 
lot. 

Miraculously he survived, but the remaining 
seven months of his life became a sad and pain- 
wracked ordeal. “Tm hurting real bad,” he con- 
< fided to friends. The chest pains hit him nearly ev- 

_ery afternoon—a series of sharp, jolting pains that 
: left him scared and breathless. A portable oxygen 
- tank stood next to his bed, and Johnson period- 
ically interrupted what he was doing to lie down 
and don the mask to gulp air. He continued to 
smoke heavily, and, although placed on a low- 
:¿ calorie, low-cholesterol diet, kept to it only in fits 
and starts. 

Meanwhile, he began experiencing severe stom- 
ach pains. Doctors diagnosed this problem as di- 
_ verticulosis, pouches forming on the intestine. Also 
symptomatic of the aging process, the condition 
rapidly worsened and surgery was recommended. 
Johnson flew to Houston to consult with heart spe- 
- cialist Dr. Michael De Bakey, who decided that 
_Johnson’s heart condition presented too great a 
tisk for any sort of surgery, including coronary by- 

pass of two almost totally useless heart arteries. 

_ “I once told Nixon,” he said, “that the presi- 
_ dency is like being a jackass caught in a hailstorm. 
< You’ve got to just stand there and take it. That’s 
what Pm doing now.” But he was also busy pre- 
paring his estate for his death. During the four 












































































































































































years of his retirement he had managed nearly to 





double his considerable estate, which included 
stock in at least nine Texas banks, television inter- 
ests in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana, a real es- 
tate and photographic supply company in Austin, 
3700 acres of land in Alabama, and extensive 
property holdings in Mexico, the Caribbean, and 
five Texas counties. 

The flagship of Johnson’s business empire had 
been the Austin television station, KTBC, which 
Lady Bird had launched in 1952, nine years after 
she bought radio station KTBC. In September, 
1972, LBJ engineered the station’s sale to the Los 
Angeles Times-Mirror Corporation for nine million 
dollars, a premium price which impressed several 
of Texas’ shrewdest horse traders. The sale pro- 
vided Lady Bird with $4.7 million, and the two 
Johnson daughters with $1.3 million each. Working 
with his most trusted assistant, twenty-nine-year- 
old Tom Johnson, who had served as assistant 
White House press secretary (and is the newly ap- 
pointed editor of the Dallas Times-Herald), LBJ 
negotiated with the National Park Service to take 
over his ranch home as a national museum after 
his death and when Lady Bird no longer desired to 
live there. Most poignant of all, he began a series 
of tough bargaining sessions with a Tulsa land 
company to sell the working portion of his beloved 
ranch. Surprisingly, these financial moves were 
made without the assistance of his lifelong business 
partner, Judge A. W. Moursund. “The judge and I 
have split the blanket,” Johnson said. And that is 
all he would say. 

Apparently the two had argued about the pur- 
chase of a bank, but, whatever the reason, Johnson 
and Moursund, a Blanco County judge whom LBJ 
had known since boyhood and who during LBJ’s 
presidential years had a direct White House line 
plugged into his hill country ranch, remained to- 
tally estranged for the last year of Johnson’s life. 
The split-up offered a rare peek inside Johnson’s 
complicated business empire. Holdings and liabil- 
ities jointly filed included more than $700,000 in 
loans from federal land banks in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. Dividing property, Johnson received a 
4000-acre ranch and 214 subdivision lots along 
Lake LBJ in Austin; while the judge received 3200 
acres in Oklahoma and more than 2000 acres in a 
nearby Texas county. All of the loans were listed 
in the names of Moursund and his wife. 


ick and depressed, Johnson had hoped to at- 
tend the 1972 Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, if only to stand up and 
take a bow. He needed some warmth and ap- 
plause, but from Larry O’Brien and others the 
message filtered back that he had better stay 
home. The McGovern nomination disgusted him. 
“Nixon could be defeated if only the Democrats 
don’t go too far left,” he had insisted. But to John- 








i running mate, Johnson remarked philosophically: 


“John sees a good opportunity.” But when another 
close Texas confidant stretched his endorsement of 
Nixon to include active support for Texas Republi- 
can Senator John Tower, Johnson angrily called 
the offender and exploded: “You're a fat old 
whore.” 

Johnson’s choice to beat Nixon was Edmund 
Muskie. In his view, Senator Muskie was “crucified 
by the press. They zeroed in on him because he 
was the front-runner and pounded him out, just 
like they did to Romney in 1964.” His disappoint- 
ment was mollified slightly by his own estimations 
of the Maine senator, which he had discussed with 
friends a few years before. “Muskie,” he had said, 
“will never be President because he doesn’t have 
the instinct to go for his opponent’s jugular.” Prior 
to the convention, Johnson held long telephone 
conversations with both Muskie and Chicago’s 
Mayor Daley on the strategy to stop McGovern. 
He advised Muskie to stand firm and hold out to 
see whether there would be a second ballot. But he 
refused to act on Daley’s plea that he, Johnson, 
take an initiative and speak out against McGovern. 


_ “Johnson knows that if he takes such a stand it 
will be counterproductive,” a friend said at the 


time. “If he goes against McGovern, it will only 
boost McGovern’s stock. Lyndon just doesn’t carry 
any weight in the party anymore, and he knows it. 
It’s a miserable fact for a man who only four years 
ago was President of the United States. But it is a 
fact.” 

So Johnson suffered the election in silence, swal- 
lowing his nitroglycerin tablets to thwart continual 
chest pains, endorsing McGovern through a hill 


_ country weekly newspaper, meeting cordially with 


he candidate at the ranch. The newspapers 


showed a startling picture of Johnson, his hair al- 


most shoulder-length. Former aide Bob Hardesty 
takes credit for this development. “We were work- 
ing together one day,” Hardesty recalls, “and he 
said, in passing, “Robert, you need a haircut.’ I 


? told him, ‘Mr. President, Pm letting my hair grow 


so no one will be able to mistake me for those 


~ SOB’s in the White House.’ He looked startled, so 


I explained, ‘You know, that bunch around 
Nixon—Haldeman, Ehrlichman—they all have very 
short hair.’ He nodded. The next time I saw him 
his hair was growing over his collar.” 

During the final months of his life he was suffer- 


ing terrible pain. One of his last public appear- 


ances, his dramatic speech at the Civil Rights Sym. 
posium at the LBJ Library, proved to be so ex: 
hausting that he spent the next two days in bed. 
He filmed a final interview with Cronkite, taking 
long rests between camera loadings. Against the 
urgings of his wife and friends, he attended the 
mass funeral of fourteen Austin youngsters killed. 
in a bus crash. “Those people supported me when 
I needed them over the years,” he insisted, “and 
Pm going to support them now.” 

Lady Bird noticed that he was unusually quiet 
on that cold January morning, but nothing seemed 
wrong, so she decided to drive into Austin for 
shopping. At mid-afternoon, on January 22, the 
Secret Service placed an urgent call to her via the 
car-telephone, and Lady Bird, in a shaking voice, 
called aide Tom Johnson at the television station. 
“Tom,” she said, “this time we didn’t make it. 
Lyndon is dead.” [] 


THE 
GHOSTS 


From the field she calls John, John. O 
remember then the quick fall 

of daylight on her dress, the field 
sprigged with blue-eyed grasses. 

It is the first morning of the world. Only 
here among the bloodroot, under 

the thick, white flowers, he sees the sun 
pick at a rabbit, left behind 

by winter. Memory replaces 

worship. And she watches 


his thigh pressed to the stove, 

the implacable spread of frost 

on the windowpane. It is night. The babies 
are all gone. Humming she hears the first 
star’s tentative, hungry words. He has been 
held there for years. The moon 

has washed his face of all blood. 


by Kathryn Ungerer 





TO THE LABO 


A report on the state of the unions 
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by Wilfrid Sheed 


(With research by Judith Ramsey) 


The leader is half front man, half sultan; he may be a 
manly old warlord like George Meany or a hard- 
running young hustler, or the educated type who has to 
watch his vowels lest he get too many correct. More 
than half the union members find their leadership only 
fair to poor, or so their polls say. The rank-and-filers 
don’t go to meetings much. The roly-polies are still 


enerally in charge, and if they have their way, 
not much will change. All this and more can be learned 
from this deep study of the labor unions c. 1973 by a 
distinguished novelist, essayist, and critic. 


The leaders: a gross profile 


et me know if you find an American labor 
movement,” said Bert Powers of the 
New York typographers’ union. A 
quaint assignment for a freshman hazing: like 
being sent to look for Rousseau’s General Will or 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The labor movement 
is on the one hand an act of faith, and on the 
other a thousand small movements rowing vigor- 
-ously in their own directions 
What most people have in mind by “Labor” is 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, which consists of 
‘thirty-five Buddhas (no female Buddhas) who sit 
calmly above the battle. They bargain not, neither 
‘do they strike. (“George Meany never led a strike 
in his life,” is the cliché knock on the chairman.) 
They are Labor in the sense that an oil lobby is 
Oil, or the National Association of Manufacturers 
‘is Business: that is, powerful, but not the way 
Getty or Rockefeller is powerful. Most writing 
about Labor (which has a dismal sameness about 


the most tangible aspect of Labor, and its most 
coherent symbol. George Meany in particular is a 
godsend to a lazy writer, and to a celebrity culture, 
and many people have the impression he is Labor, 
all by himself. He isn’t, of course, but when you 
get past George, it’s like analyzing the Indian 
Ocean. The ocean is what it’s all about, but one 
must begin with Meany, and all the little Meanys. 

The rank and file may be younger and blacker 
and less predictable; collective bargaining is cer- 
tainly more sophisticated, and merged industries 
are hard to deal with in a back room; but you still 
have to start with him, the old man of the tribe, 
the labor leader. 

Where a doctor might pass for a lawyer and a 
lawyer might be a banker, there’s no mistaking this 
guy. The gravelly voice, abraded in drafty meeting 
halls, the face of many weathers, and that style— 
watchful, patient, sufficiently. charming. for the po- 
litical side of things. He tends to. be built for sit- 


1A striking exception is the Wall Street Journal labor report- 
ing, which I have scavenged more than once in- preparing this 
article. | n 








The American labor leader is part of a vanishing 
species that never quite seems to vanish. 


ting up all night, like a beer bottle 
ing 1 ; , and h - 
side is probably as callused by now as his. ot 


He is past sixty-five, but has no theses ands. 
ing. “What to?” says Oughts of retir- 


another ài me labor leader—referring to 
IE. 
e American labor leader is part of a vanishing 
species that never quite seems to vanish. For years 
now, there’s been talk of a new breed, but when 
the new breed comes along, it always turns out to 
be past sixty-five and bottle-shaped. Visit a dy- 
namic young leader like Albert Shanker, with 
teachers, not mine workers, in back of him, and 
the reflective indoor physiognomy of a teacher, 
and you'll find him halfway into the gravelly voice, 
the face, the style. No one has yet found a better 
model, and one hopes for purely aesthetic reasons 
they never do. How many American originals hold 
up so well? 

In the larger unions, the leader now sits on a 
bureaucracy much like any other and spouts lesser 
men’s briefings on pension plans and guidelines 
and other complexities. Yet his is the face that La- 
bor shows the world—and itself—and he remains 
important for that. Labor-talk always comes down 
to leader-talk, funny and gossipy as a Dublin pub. 
Why does George Meany do such and such? Well, 
you know old George. Old George’s crotchets may 
in fact serve as a cover for Labor’s true interests. 
But they are also a factor in themselves. The labor 
movement remains uniquely personal and man to 
man. To rise in it you need, to be sure, toughness 
and guile—but the boys better like you as well. 
The fact that they didn’t like George McGovern 
still complicates any reading of their political inter- 
est: although maybe not quite as much as they'd 
like you to think. 







nyway, let’s take a slightly closer look at the 
old boy, half front man, half sultan. From 
the several labor leaders I've met and the 
many I’ve heard about, Pd say that he hits it off 
well with his staff, especially the priest’s-house- 
keeper-type secretary (it’s taboo to marry the girl), 
and takes a fatherly, or godfatherly, view of his 
membership. His office tends to be functional but 
homey, informing you that power has not made 
him uppity. He officially distrusts intellectuals, but 
his picture of them is so grotesque that a real one 
has nothing to fear: you won’t be spotted. Besides, 
his son goes to Amherst. And deep down, he is too 
sensible and practiced in human affairs to hate 
anyone, unless there’s a tangible advantage in it. 
He also distrusts journalists, and will tell you 
how consistently they misrepresent Labor. This 
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fives him an excuse to refuse interviews (I have 
never received such cumbersome runarounds: 
George Meany’s secretary could not fit me in for 
weeks on end, until time ran out) when delicate 
matters are in the air, and to deny the ones he has 
given afterwards. Naturally, this adds to the useful 
legend that the press misrepresents Labor. Yet his 
forte is besting people with his tongue, and he may 
be tempted to have a go at you. In which case his 
pride proves well placed. Although he is a politi- 
cian with a narrow constituency, and can be a little 
uncertain with strangers, he is excellent company, 
often a barroom wit, profoundly cocky but 
amiable, and he controls interviews beautifully. He 
tells you exactly what he set out to tell you, no 
more, no less, quite regardless of the questions. 
Some of his answers even sound memorized and 
you'll find them again in the union newspaper. 
One fresh pearl to an interview is about all you 
can expect. 

If you dig any harder you will hit hostility al- 
most immediately. The kind of mild adversary 
questioning on which reporting depends reminds 
him like a fire bell that Labor is embattled and 
that you’ve probably been sent here to make 
trouble. “What do you mean by that? I don’t un- 
derstand the question.” You wait meekly for the 
secretary to buzz you out. 

This paranoia may vary somewhat according to 
status within the movement. One young leader, 
who is a careerist playing a very difficult game, ac- 
tually wrote the editor of this magazine to protest 
my fiendish interrogation. Naturally, I rushed to 
the tape, hoping he’d blurted something Pd 
missed. Nothing, of course: it was a milk-and-water 
job all the way. He had talked affably for two 
hours and was still talking on the way out and was 
probably afraid he’d been too friendly for his own 
good. (Incidentally, a couple of other spokesmen 
cancelled appointments after this, suggesting that 
our boy may have.alerted the whole fraternity.) 

Contrariwise, the majestic Paul Hall of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union takes a publish-and-be- 
damned attitude. A writer has to like Hall the way 
a fisherman likes a giant tuna: a marvelous talker, 
colorful, funny, indiscreet, Hall might break the 
writer’s legs but would never hold a grudge. These 
are the two extremes, the anxious young hustler 
and the manly old warlord. But in between there is 
more caution than not. 

The labor leader is also designed for function, 
which is why he survives. For instance, although 
his machismo is probably second nature, an edu- 
cated man like Lane Kirkland (Meany’s putative 
successor) has to watch his vowels in case he gets 
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too many of them correct. And Gus Tyler, t 
friendly philosopher of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers (ILGWU), says it never hurts to 
seem tougher than you are. “When Mike Quill, the 
New York transit workers’ leader, would stand up 
at those Garden meetings and really lace into 
Lindsay and let the other guys have it, the mem- 
bers would stand there and cheer and yell. He 
didn’t have to call a strike. And he didn’t. If they 
didn’t have a chance to ventilate, he’d get the 
strike and it’d go wildcat.” The rank and file must 
never suspect the chief of selling them down river 
to the boss: so if he doesn’t give them a strike, he 
had better give them a display of bristling menace. 
(One leader, who was caught smiling recently, 
playfully accused the photographer of “ruining my 
image.”’) 

Thus, to please the members, it is often neces- 
sary to irritate the public. Bad public relations is 
built into the situation, although those grunts and 
‘snarls may not be aimed at you at all, but at the 
membership. Union men sometimes complain that 
the public doesn’t understand them, but maybe it’s 
just as well. The ones you love to hate, like Mike 
Quill, do not necessarily get the biggest contracts. 
The Auto Workers, Tyler points out, with their 
silky-smooth negotiators, might call fewer strikes if 
the members had more chance “to ventilate’—an 
omen, perhaps, if the bureaucrats ever take over 
from the roly-polies. 

According to a recent poll, 59 percent of rank- 
and-filers consider their leadership fair to poor. 
Whether this is just the nature of rank-and-filers, 
or the fruit of real observation, is difficult to say: 
they don’t go to meetings much, and it’s hard to 
tell what they’re thinking unless they launch a 
wildcat strike in a given factory, as the Auto Work- 
ers have taken to doing lately. In which case, lead- 
ership hurriedly adjusts its robes and pretends to 
lead. 

The usual charge is that the old boys are out of 
date. But as one raised in a Church where the 
leaders are perennially out of date, I have to won- 
der whether there isn’t some advantage in this con- 
dition. “George Meany’s last hurrah,” say his sup- 
porters. And we think, Well, let him enjoy it. A 
marvelous character, George. Nobody minds wait- 
ing a few years for his vibrant successor. And so 
change never comes. 

Seeming to be the last of the breed and perhaps 
even a little bit barmy is a trick worthy of the 
British House of Lords. Actually, in terms of La- 
bor’s practical interests, the current leaders are 
nothing like the doddering codgers they’re made 
out to be. They have delivered quite well, politi- 
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ally. Walter Reuther once called 
: cs as we shall see, the old 
a match for Reuther. People 
ower of the labor 
e sup- 


cally and economi 
“old fogies, 


fogies were i 

talk about the unpreceden 
movement, but then fail to connect 1 
posedly senile leadership. The leadership, se 
like a fox, doesn’t mind what you think. Here, for 
instance, is George Meany on worldly vanity. “Let 
the politicians have the glory,” he says; “they'll 
feel better about us when we come ask them for 
something.” Vintage Meany, vintage labor leader. 


hings may seem fairly quiet at the top. Who 

will replace George Meany? Well, let’s see 

now. A question for the third beer. The 
power struggle up there is almost imperceptible. 
But further down in the Big Muddy “it is as com- 
plicated and as tough and as sophisticated as the 
politics of the Borgias,” says the whimsical Gus 
Tyler. Promising young leaders prefer to stay down 
there where the power is small but real. “Maurice 
Hutcheson [once the top cheese; since, ironically, 
retired] has the same relationship to the carpenters’ 
union as the Queen of England has to the British 
Empire. He’s there. And they’ll keep him there for- 
ever, and his son, and his son’s son, provided that 
he doesn’t tell the affiliates what to do.” 

This is worth bearing in mind when next you 
hear about the gerontology of labor leadership. 
Nobody down there is scuffling for Meany’s job. A 
local fief can’t take his treasury and his political 
contacts up the greasy pole with him. “He knows 
[his lieutenants] are dying for him to become presi- 
dent, because the moment he leaves this area, after 
two years he’s lost his base,” says Tyler. 

Still, that’s only part of it. Local leaders are 
fiercely parochial, and they may not know what 
they’re missing nationally. One asks expert after 
expert to define the power of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and specifically of George Meany, and a 
vaguer set of answers you never heard. It boils 
down to a nebulous network of favors which may 
retire when George does. “He can call off the cops 
for you,” if that’s your problem, “he can legitimize 
a shaky strike,” “he can fight for legislation.” “He 
can embarrass you,” says columnist Murray 
Kempton, which, in a business where Face is half 
the battle, may be the biggest gun of all. 

Whatever the exact nature of Meany’s power, 
real or totemistic, it reflects like the sun off the 
faces of his followers, who chorus his praises re- 
peatedly and sometimes downright fulsomely. Even 
independents like the Auto Workers would not, in 
my hearing, say a word against him—possibly be- 
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E cause they might want to get back into the A FL- 
E.: CIO someday. Only the odd maverick voice, inf hor- 
Be is rible isolation, will say something like 

(a former legislative aide tc 
E Longshoremen): “Wey 
Beha Joe Stalin.” Or 


i David Jenkins 
Harry Bridges of the 
ecognize he is as paranoid as 
Y eon Davis of Local 1199, the New 
ork Drugy . AT , 

votes fag ond Hospital Union: He couldn’t get two 
ef dogcatcher in our local.” 

Sw much of Meany’s mystical power is shared 
his cardinals on the Executive Council is hard 
to judge. One interesting clue is that, however 
much or little there may be, it’s enough to make 
someone as shrewd as Albert Shanker of the New 
York teachers’ union want it, even to the point of 
elbowing past his own national leader, David Sel- 
den, to get on the Executive Council. This seems 
at first blush like an odd ambition. Council mem- 
bers are unsalaried and untenured, and the only 
power they appear to have is the power to agree 
with George Meany. (Even a feisty dissident like 
Jerry Wurf of the Municipal Employees protests 
his admiration for the boss, and rations his dissents 
to no more than one a year.) They do have some 
prestige, for what that’s worth, and broader inter- 
ests than the local capos. They have quotable opin- 
ions on national elections as well as next year’s 
contracts, on Japan as well as Dearborn. Up there, 
one can even believe in a labor movement. 



















a Labor and the liberals 


| The political clout, real or fancied, of Meany 
2 and his Council, and the direction it seems to be 
taking, is what worries liberals the most. (In what 
es follows, the word “meany” will sometimes be used 
generically, like caesar, denoting the whole impe- 
rium. At such times, a lower-case m is used for 
ungainly convenience.) Labor people will tell you 
that liberals gave up on them long ago “because 
we became successful—they only like glorious fail- 
eae ures like Chavez,” but in my experience this is 
ee only glancingly true. To be sure, Stalinist in- 
tellectuals, that phantom, infinitely expandable 
band, gave up on Labor in the forties, when Reu- 
ther et al became such majestic anti-Communists. 
But your regular cuddly liberal confined himself to 
fretful tut-tuts over union abuses, and took no ac- 
tion at all. Of course, the kind of full-bodied sup- 
port Labor used to need it no longer gets from 
anyone, and some Labor romantics, who would 
ie like to be figures in a WPA mural forever, may re- 
Px = sent this. But in recent conversations with ivory 
tower friends, when the question came up, “Would 
you cross a picket line?” the answer was: “Just 
about never.” 







To please the members, it is often necessary 


to irritate the public. 


It would be truer to say, on behalf of the wishy- 
washy liberals, that Labor has pulled away from 
them. Liberal loyalty has tended to be stubborn to 
the point of sentimentality. If you are a liblab over 
forty, you will have weathered quite a few tempta- 
tions to abandon it. The day you sensed that they 
were making more money than you was a rough 
one—but you swallowed it: the latest raise still left 
them some ways behind the chairman of ITT or 
Sammy Davis at The Sands. And when the 
plumber refused to make a house call—OK, you 
can’t blame a whole movement for that. And when 
the subway went on the fritz and the teachers and 
the garbage... 

Still OK. They’re striking me this time and not 
some fat-faced boss. But a liberal mustn’t be self- 
ish. Besides, the rising cost of corruption and offi- 
cial boobery probably hits me harder and I don’t 
even know it. (In fact, I suspect these service 
unions have brought the most ill will down on La- 
bor for the smallest return. Liberals aren’t that un- 
selfish.) Groggy by now, but determined—Hoffa, 
there’s one in every crowd. Segregation in the 
building trades? You should see the Social Regis- 
ter. 


ut in the last year or two, the old faithful 

have begun to wonder whether they weren’t 

being even more gullible than tradition de- 
mands (the kids may have caught on quicker). 
When the New York AFL-CIO dumped their old 
pal Arthur Goldberg in favor of Nelson Rockefel- 
ler for Governor, one eye opened. When Meany 
himself declared neutral for Nixon, the last veil 
seemed to come off. It wasn’t just the decision or 
nondecision, it was the unavoidable crassness of it 
all. McGovern had compiled a 93 percent pro- 
Labor voting record; Nixon made 13 percent. A 
fragrant fact sheet on McGovern, taking trade-off 
votes out of context, was circulated among Labor 
delegates in Miami—and later traced to the build- 
ing of the busy Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President in Washington. Meany’s own favorite 
excuse, that McGovern let him down on a make- 
or-break vote in 1965, hardly stacks up against 
Nixon’s 13 percent. Yet so passionate was George 
Meany’s neutrality that he later tried to punish his 
Colorado affiliate for endorsing McGovern, and is 
still trying at this writing, although his own team 
“won 80-0,” as Moe Foner of the New York Drug 
and Hospital Union (1199) put it. (Constitutionally 
he may be entitled to do this, hinging on the sense 
of the word “affiliate”; but a less thorough man 
could always drop the matter.) 
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with an idealogue, like McGovern. 


Hastily, the apologists fell back on the cloudy is- 
sue of style—it was the feminists and fags and 
abortionists (all of whom were rebuffed by 
McGovern in Miami); it was the generation gap 
and the elitists and God knows what all. The poor 
old liberals, who’d gone along with Labor so far, 
were rounded on as snobs and dreamers, which 
possibly served them right. 

Meanwhile, the Wall Street Journal calmly pub- 
lished some, on the whole, less moonstruck reasons 
for Labor’s position. The Administration had in 
the last year or so: 

(1) Allowed Meany’s pet construction unions a 
separate pay board, which rode looser on the 
wage-control guidelines than the regular one did. 

(2) Relaxed pressure on these same unions to in- 
tegrate. New York Plans, Philadelphia Plans, et 
cetera, went into deep freeze. 

(3) Dropped anti-transport strike legislation that 
would have inconvenienced the Teamsters, and 
showed uncharacteristic clemency to James Hoffa. 
(Hoffa’s parole seemed at first glance calculated to 
embarrass the current boss, Frank Fitzsimmons. 
But I have it on good authority that Fitzsimmons 
wanted Hoffa out of jail, where he was rapidly be- 
coming a saint to the membership.) 

(4) Assured the Seafarers that a good piece of 
the merchandise in the Russian wheat deal would 
be carried in American bottoms. 

(5) Benignly witnessed the Justice Department's 
clearance of Paul Hall, the Seafarers’ boss, from 
indictment for illegal campaign funding. (Since 
misuse of funds is the common cold of Labor, it 
gives politicians their most reliable bargaining 
handle.) 

And so on. By chance, these were the unions 
which also felt the most violent antipathy to long 
hair and fags. Those less blessed, like the Meat 
Cutters and Machinists, felt they could live with 
hair down to your fanny. (One demonologist sug- 
gests that Meany’s recent demand for food-price 
controls may be a negative payoff for the Meat 
Cutters’ McGovernism. I cite it here mainly for the 
rich quality of the paranoia.) 

Why does Labor feel obliged to go through 
these contortions to conceal its real interests—even 
when these seem legitimate? The Seafarers’ deal, 
for instance, needed no cumbersome camouflage. 
For years (if boss Paul Hall speaks true) our State 
Department had allowed foreign ships to carry the 
bulk of our overseas trade, for good diplomatic 
reasons. (Hall may exaggerate this imbalance, es- 
pecially in the case of wheat, which has tradition- 
ally traveled in U.S. bottoms. Anyway, it is the 
case he makes.) Now with our wheat on the way 








<= “American Labor travels light ideologically and can 
~ swap beads with just about anybody—except possibly 


to Commie rats the unions could righteously close 
down the docks, and rediscover the evils of Com- 
e time. This gave them new bar- 
used it. (“If money would 
shoremen], Nixon 
guy, from a 












munism one 
gaining power, and tit. 
have bought them [the 10] 
would have given a billion dollar 
pure political necessity.”—Hall.) es. and 

Still, Labor gropes for high-minded excu% ’ 
finds them. Whether it’s anti-Communism O thé 
work ethic—anything is better than admitting you 
just want the money. Maybe there is enough ideal- 
ism in their own membership, or their own memo- 
ries, to require some minimal lip service. Or 
maybe some deeper sense in organized labor ac- 
quires its legitimacy (not to mention occasional 
governmental funding) from idealism. Whatever it 
is, the result is too often a threadbare hypocrisy 
that makes Labor look worse than it is. Its gross 
spokesmen, already grossly profiled above, develop 
the heavy disingenuousness of mobsters and bish- 
ops. The ever-refreshing Paul Hall admits frankly 
that he doesn’t give a damn about long hair or ho- 
mosexuals, so long as they don’t disturb the rest of 
the crew and keep it awake at night. And even 
those who use style as an excuse will admit with 
the next breath that unions have more serious fish 
to fry than that. 

They will also tell you they are not paid to be 
idealists. As Albert Shanker puts it: “Most teachers 
join our union because we have a contract, we pro- 
cess their grievances, and we manage a welfare 
fund, and we get them salary increases. They 
didn’t join because they want us to support great so- 
cial legislation.” Precisely. And why should we expect 
more, from any sector of society? Even liberals have 
interests, but they’re too noble to admit it. 

One hears this same tune in different voices. The 
gist: “Why expect us to be better than you? We're 
just like anyone else—bakers, candlestick makers.” 
(Someday, Pm going to check out candlestick 
makers. There’s something fishy about the way 
they kept coming up in these interviews.) The 
point is incontestable. And when they follow with 
a list of the social legislation Labor has supported 
anyway, one has to wonder why they are better 
than us, if they don’t have to be. 

But then why, if their real business is union 
business, did Peter Brennan—then head of the New 
York City Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, now Secretary of Labor—declare the Vietnam 
War the “main issue” of the last election? What 
conceivable effect did the war have on the con- 
struction business in New York—unless possibly a 
bad one? And why did the New York teachers 
consider the war none of their business, while the 








national AFT came out against it? Idealism seem 
to go on and off like a tap in these matters. 

Or again, there was George Meany, going 
straight for the Vietnam War in his Election Day 
wrap-up, as if it were burning a hole in the AFL 
agenda. Why? Well, George is a lifelong anti-Com- 
munist, like Peter. Remember the troubles he’s 
seen when Communists tried to take over the 
movement. Yes, that was some time ago—but 
George has a long memory. 

This kind of argument makes Labor sound al- 
most as fatuous and otherworldly as the liberals 
they mock. Meany’s anti-Communism certainly 
runs. deep and strong. Yet in March of last year he 
backed any Democrat, except Wallace or Lindsay, 


“against Nixon. So a short memory would be the is- 


ue here, not a long one. To be sure, McGovern’s 
labor relations were as clumsy as most of his other 
relations (he even managed to leave his staunchest 
union supporter, Jerry Wurf of the Municipal Em- 
ployees, off his labor advisory board), but Meany’s 
touchiness is an even weaker reed than his anti- 
Communism. His regal indignation was a sight to 
see in Miami: it was George the Character at his 
finest. But he played it too broad, snorting and no- 
commenting and refusing to leave his hotel. As if 
he really had nothing to say. 


What did he (and his AFL-CIO colleagues 
really. want: renewed control of the Democratic 
Party; He hinted as much after the election, al- 
thoug: the more usual line is that American Labor 
resists party affiliation. It weakens you too much— 
look at Britain, where Labor has all the force of 
the Church of England. An official Labor Party 
can sell you out at leisure because you have no 
place else to go. American Labor travels light ideo- 
logically and can swap beads with just about any- 
body—except possibly with an idealogue, like 
McGovern. 

A beachhead in the Republican Party then? 
Well, that would be handy too. But the question 
seems none too pressing to our spokesman—sug- 
gesting that one isn’t phrasing it right. The rela- 
tionship with either party is more ad hoc and frag- 
mentary than any European model. It consists of 
scores of separate relationships with local politi- 
clans, most of whom happen obviously to be Dem- 
ocrats, but some of whom (especially if you’re in 
the building trades) are not. It was this network of 
private understandings that McGovern (and the 
Democratic Party reforms identified with his name) 
threatened, and Lonesome George himself could 
not make enough deals to remove the threat, so 
long as his young followers manned the 





houses. They, you'll remember, had no mystique of 
the labor movement. Their idea of a labor hero 
was Cesar Chavez, and their obsession with boy- 
cotting lettuce must have grated on the elders 
much more than their long hair. Cesar Chavez is 
emphatically not what the labor movement is all 
about. 

So to some extent this is just more nontalk for 
the basic Labor article, “Is Labor returning to the 
Democratic fold?” which appears about twice a 
month in your favorite newspaper. “Strong senti- 
mental ties” are cited among the old softies, al- 
though assorted builders and teamsters have been 
voting Republican for years. Well, the Democrats 
certainly need Labor funding, and Labor needs 
friendly politicians. And it’s always nice to control 
a party. But Labor can probably live for now with- 
out it. In 1972, COPE—the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education, Labor’s collective funding de- 
vice—supported a motley collection of good old 
boys, and got very much the mixture it wanted, 
plus two presidential candidates competing furi- 
ously for future favors. So who needs a party? 
“We reward our friends and punish our enemies,” 
Hall quotes Samuel Gompers. And a Republican 
friend is as good as a Democrat, if possibly a little 
harder to find. A Labor contribution looks bigger 
in a Democrat’s hope chest, where it doesn’t have 
to compete with an industrialist’s, and the Demo- 
cratic link will no doubt continue in some form. By 
1974, according to one prophet, Meany will an- 
nounce that the Republicans have betrayed him 
(Watergate is hurrying the timetable) and by 1976, 
God willing, he will be talking about the Demo- 
crats coming home, and he will presumably deliver 
as much rank and file as in 1972, when 71 percent 
of workers said that Meany’s opinion had no influ- 
ence whatever on their votes. 

The one noteworthy development of 1972 was a 
more efficient marshaling of votes for local rum- 
bles. Traditionally, unions are organized around 
the shop rather than the neighborhood, so they 
cannot deliver much of anything in the workers’ 
home districts. But this time, by means of the new- 
fangled telephone and other twentieth-century de- 
vices, they were able to defeat the reformer Allard 
Lowenstein in Brooklyn. And if Labor could shake 
off its endearing parochialism, it might someday 
become an electoral force commensurate with its 
twenty million bodies. But so far, this power has 
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followed a terribly narrow pattern of rewards and 
punishments: Congressman John Rooney of 
Brooklyn kept the Brooklyn Navy Yard open (he 
lost anyway), while Bella Abzug crossed a teachers’ 
picket line (she won anyway). Forget the mighty 
winds from on top. Labor’s politics is petty and in- 
timate down to the smallest quid pro‘quo. 

Our gross spokesman gives you a look™{hat says, 
“You know all this, don’t you? Or are you, too 
dumb to bother with?” He believes as sincerely as 
Richard Daley that the country depends on a sys- 
tem of deals. If he is a building tradesman like 
Meany, used to trading with government and busi- 
ness, he probably finds a world without deals al- 
most inconceivable, and a nondealing candidate 
like McGovern near to a half-wit. Fags and life- 
style are thus code words for “the deal is off this 
year.” “They'll grow up” means: if we can’t get rid 
of the kids, four years in the clubhouse may wise 
them up anyway. “More and more of our member- 
ship is voting Republican” means: the situation is 
so serious we may have to fall back on that ex- 
cuse. In fact, the membership’s opinion is rarely 
consulted on political endorsements. One leader 
looked blank when asked how his rank and file 
had voted; and when I suggested he poll them be- 
fore endorsing someone, he said, “Hey, that’s an 
interesting idea.” 

Again, none of this would seem half so sinister if 
anyone admitted it was going on. And there are 
signs that in the Nixon era of neo-realism, self-in- 
terest may come out of the closet partway—unless 
Watergate drives it back in, like a groundhog’s 
shadow. According to our gross spokesman, the 
unions need to do all the wheeling and dealing 
they can just to keep up with merged industries 
and merged government. Their anti-Communism 
may be part window dressing but their interest in, 
say, protective legislation is dead serious. When 
Nissan Motor Co. Ltd. makes a car in Japan (the 
Datsun) exclusively for the U.S. market, and when 
95 percent of our baseball gloves are made abroad, 
talk of excessive union power strikes our spokes- 
man as laughable. 

Viewed in this light, Meany’s Vietnamese fixa- 
tion may make a little more sense. Meany has fre- 
quently declared his opposition to any government 
that does not permit a free trade union movement. 
But Communism has a special place in his cosmos. 
He did, as his fans will tell you and tell you again, 








i oppose the French in Algeria and he takes a sour 
view of Franco and the Greek colonels; but he 
would never make the colonels a leading U.S. elec- 
tion issue. 

Essentially, Communism is a rival International, 
capable at best of closing off succulent markets 
and at worst of flooding the United States with 
cheap bicycles, chopsticks, and bamboo hats. 
Meany was infuriated by Nixon’s visit to China, 
but again Pecksniffian hypocrisy-óbscured the mo- 
tive. “He’s afraid that people will forget the slave 
labor camps, et cetera,” says Albert Shanker 
piously, but Shangér “did not know” if Meany had 
taken any political steps against repression in, say, 
Greece, oyide of glaring fiercely at it. 
ys anti-Communism is undoubtedly sin- 
, and, primed by his guru Jay Lovestone, it is 
even relatively sophisticated. (Murray Kempton 
maintains that, like most ex-Communists, Love- 
stone portrays the Communist Party as pre- 
ternaturally clever, and George is duly impressed.) 
But the cold war has also served Labor’s purposes 
much as it has served the government’s, not only 
creating jobs but giving the work force a little of 
the urgent national importance it had in World 
War II. And if Nixon wants to liquidate it, he will 
have to be very nice to Labor; he will have to—do 
just about what he’s done. 









he AFL has generally supported an expan- 

sionist foreign policy from its earliest days 

under its first president, Samuel Gompers.? 
When you hear the Democratic Party described as 
the party of war, it may not be quite the evil Re- 
publican smear you once thought it was. Some 
(not all) of the Democratic Party’s friends in Labor 
have favored a pugnacious foreign policy dating 
from the annexation of the Philippines. This is not 
just from native bellicosity or a desire to unionize 
the world (Labor doesn’t think about the world 
that much, to my experience); but wars, or at least 
wartime Presidents, have been good for Labor. 
World War I was a boom period, with meatcutters 
and electrical workers and name it organizing fran- 
tically, and with government obliged for the first 
time to talk to Labor like a grown-up. Woodrow 


“Not so the CIO. It may be significant that when the two 
merged, the AFL man Meany prevailed over the dovish CIO 
man Walter Reuther. 


close a shop, all the prerogatives that now seem 
prehistoric. Then in World War II, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt paid through the pince-nez for Labor co- 
operation. And it was natural to suppose that a ; 
cold war would do more of the same—better at least 2 
than another Coolidge era. 

There was a further urgency in the postwar era. r 
Labor greeted the springtime of peace, and the lift- 
ing of a no-strike concordat, with a record number 
of strikes (4985, unless Pve missed one), and the 
nation felt hobbled and testy, not enjoying its is 
peace as much as it expected. In 1947, a Republi- 
can Congress rammed home the Taft-Hartley Act 
over President Truman’s veto—a law which proved 
tame enough in execution, but which had Labor 
screaming murder at the time. The so-called 
“slave-labor law” brought Labor into politics on a 
full-time basis, and established the terms. Labor 
would not tolerate legislators who passed such bills 
and would help any—even Southern Bourbons 
from nonunionized areas—who opposed them. Ev- 
erything else was decoration. 

Taft-Hartley summed up the no fewer than 230 
attempts to repeal the Wagner Act in the previous 
twelve years, which indicates that Labor is always 
under pressure even on its good days. It made pos- 
sible state right-to-work (or anti-closed shop) à 
laws—which a number of states adopted, though ) 
some later repealed them; it called for eighty-day a 
injunctions and emergency strikes—not so bad: bet- 3 
ter than compulsory arbitration, at least; it forbade 
secondary boycotts—and this was more serious. But 
in other respects its ineffectiveness left the tooth- 
ache about where it was for next time. 

In 1959, with a lull between wars and America 
turned inward, legislation struck again. This time, 
the emphasis was on corruption. The McClellan in- 
vestigations had released some pretty ripe smells, ‘ 
and even congressional Democrats were moved to 
legislate. The Landrum-Griffin Act beefed up Taft- 
Hartley a touch, but its main concern was with 
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From left to right: = 

George Meany, Peter Brennan, x 

Leonard Woodcock, Arnold Miller, Z 

Tony Boyle, the late Walter Reuther. fi 
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Wilson’s War Labor Board set the style for the A 
New Deal (depressions have their uses too), and in N 
between there was the sour taste of Republican 3 
peace, when Labor was set back a generation. The 4 
Depression emphasized another dazzling new con- 3 
cept: the working man as consumer (somebody had E 
to buy the goods). And in 1935, after much bloody 5 
skirmishing with management, the Wagner Act was È 
passed, defining the right to organize, strike, and 4 
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union democracy, or rather with curbing the power 
of the warlords within their own bailiwicks.? Lower- 


case meany was in a pickle this time, because the 


‘bill actually favored his membership over him. His 
olution was to denounce outside interference of 
ny kind—a view that has ossified like a gargoyle’s 
rrimace, as we'll see in discussing union democ- 
racy. 

> A rhythm is discerned in Labor's ups and 
downs, a spurt of power followed by a flurry of 
public alarm. And this has coincided by chance 
with the rhythm of our wars. 

The revisionists of the Left, with their mania for 
‘structures shaped like a human head, tend to feel 
‘that Labor systematically courts these misfortunes 
‘it thrives on. But Labor has an interesting pacifist 
streak alongside the other one. In 1940, the AFL 
did not conspicuously want war, and the CIO was 
vociferously against it. Prompted by a strong Com- 
munist element, the latter followed the twistings of 
Stalinism as best it could, and preached isolation- 
ism until Russia was invaded. And recently you 
would find doves even in war-related industries. I 
once witnessed a boilermaker in submarine work 
take a poke at an electrician on this score, and the 
Connecticut Labor Council almost came to massed 
blows before endorsing Joe Duffey, a peace candi- 
date, for U.S. Senator in 1970. 

The only sense in which Labor is institutionally 
prowar is the sense in which meany (and Meany) 
have been for so long and profitably in partnership 
with wartime Ge For the old faa 
leadership there is a special advantage to this. A 
mobilized, slightly rigid wartime posture temporar- 
ily organizes this gypsy gold-mine country of ours 
and legitimizes the Labor hierarchy, making it al- 
most a branch of government. 

But since most of our recent wars have seemed 
pretty good to liberals, the nature and strength of 
this partnership was shrouded for a while. Vietnam 
blew the cover. Here was a completely hopeless 
war, and organized labor was defiantly supporting 
it~and even (laying it on with a high good humor) 
-calling it the main order of business. Liberals who 
had conspired in the charade so far, voting time 
-after time for antiwar Democrats only to find 
‘themselves deeper and deeper in mud, awoke at 
last, blinking like Harold Lloyd, to the jeers and 
catcalls of the good old Labor boys—whose further 
pleasantry it was to accuse the Liberals of desert- 
_ ing them. 


The AFL-CIO had a 70 percent score in the 1958 elections. 

But they may have been foo successful. By defeating right-to- 
‘ork laws in various states, they exasperated the demand for 
ngthening Taft-Hartley, | 


How we got here—a historical time-out 


abor and idealism have gotten along over the 
years about the same as Christianity and 
idealism: let’s call it up and down. The 
original craftworkers who scratched and bit to be- 
come the Noble and Holy Order of the Knights of 
Labor in 1869 were all the idealists you could 
want: they favored a system of cooperatives, 
worker ownership of production, and share-the- 
wealth. The AFL, which came along in 1886, was 
more down-to-earth: all it wanted, in Samuel 
Gompers’ word, was “more.” These two- spirits 7 
have been seesawing ever since. 

For the romantie view of Labor, you select from 
Column A: that is, theJpternational Workers of 
the World (or Wobblies) under Big Bill Haywood, 

Pog in one great 
brotherhood, and who swept the West ARS 
and martyr Joe Hill, “who never died”; 


CIO in 1935 and struck the holy places, rubber ING, 
steel and General Motors, and won the boss of U.S. 

Steel round by admiring his tapestries—Lewis, a 
Shakespeare-quoting, head-bashing lion; and Lewis’ 
boys, the grim-faced strikers of Flint, Michigan, who 
turned their hoses on the cops and strikebreakers; and 
so many others. 

All this is very well, and meany honors it, like a 
cardinal washing the feet of the poor at Easter, in 
imitation of Christ. But the outfit that Meany 
heads up is a little bit different. The AFL never 
wanted to unionize everybody. It limited itself to 
the crafts, with the exclusiveness which that im- 
plies, and in fact some of the union affiliates were 
specifically formed to keep out immigrants and, in 
the postbellum South, Negroes. It was also anti- 
socialist, getting some of this from Catholics in the 
building trades, like George Meany. 

The pattern is already familiar. When the Wob- 
blies came roaring out of California like so many 
yippies or beatniks, the AFL took the same dowa- 
ger’s view of it that we saw repeated in Miami last 
year. The Wobblies were romantic socialists, who 
didn’t even believe in contracts and often took a 
royal rooking in consequence. The conflict 
shouldn’t be exaggerated, but the AFL did break a 
couple of Wobbly strikes, on the grounds that they 
would lead to a two-union system that manage- 
ment could exploit. And eventually, in another fa- 
miliar pattern, the IWW burned itself out, splitting 
into factions left, lefter, and leftest, and fading 
away completely in the SHES penile of World 
War I. 

The same two-unions argument was raised. 





Labor and idealism have gotten along over the years 
about the same as Christianity and idealism: 


10 in the thirties. But by now the 

s sagging leadership, and its old anti- 

as, had shown it couldn’t cope with the 

companies above the craft level. The Depres- 

on had unleashed a generation of despair that 

demanded a force equal to it, and the force was 
John L. Lewis. 

At first, the CIO embodied some of the romantic 

Tadicalism that liberals crave, not to mention a 

number of outright Communists. But the Commu- 

nists, as usual, promptly proceeded to give radi- 

calism a bad name. After opposing World War II 

extravagantly, pursuant to the Hitler-Stalin pact of 


1939, they went roaring off in the other direction, 


-as Stalin suddenly began demanding more and 
“more American war matériel; they even favored 
-incentive pay for productivity, one of manage- 
ment’s trustiest weapons against Labor. The ro- 


mantic tradition had hooked into the Kremlin and 


short-circuited, and there was no leftist “model” 


left, unless you can believe a Stalinist Wobbly. 

By the late forties, a coherent radicalism was as 
= hard to find in Labor as anywhere else in America. 
_..The closest thing to it, Walter Reuther, rose to 


power in the Auto Workers partly by scourging 
_. Communists—a necessary exercise at first, but later 
a tactical convenience, as Red-baiting became the 
national blood sport. 
-= Reuther was the liberals’ darling, and he cer- 
“tainly did wonders in humanizing UAW con- 
tracts, and by extension other contracts, but on the 
larger political scale he could do little more than 
go. to international conferences and issue state- 
ments. As head of the CIO, he was “just a pile of 
_ press clippings” to Meany. Mrs. Roosevelt admired 
him, and so did the Europeans, but his colleagues 
_ weren't impressed. The end of ideology had ar- 
rived and it suited George Meany, who had never 
even been there, much better than the saintly Walter 


fties, the CIO had purged most of 
inists, leaving scorched earth and Reu- 
her ie left! The United Electrical Workers 
were ‘expelled to outer darkness and later ten oth- 
ers, including Harry Bridges’ West Coast long- 
-shoremen. So by the time the CIO and AFL 
hooked up in 1955, there were no insurmountable 
ideological impediments, except Walter Reuther’s 
mouth. The hierarchy was similar in substance and 
style to the present one, and in fact Labor is still 
“in that era—the tail end perhaps; or perhaps not. 
The breakup of Meany and Reuther was the 
usual strange mixture of personality and power 


ics. Reuther’ S holy arrogance was nO match for 


let’s call it up and down. 


skipping Executive Council meetings, it could have 
been fear of personal humiliation, as Meany raked 
him over and the old boys chuckled. It could also 
have been a certainty that he couldn’t get the 
votes. For instance, he wanted American Labor to 
stay in the ILO (International Labor Organization), 
which Meany considered Communist, even though 
it included AFL members (you can’t be too care 

ful). At the meeting devoted to this subject, he 
didn’t show, and Meany, shooting sarcasms from 
the hip, won unanimous approval. Eventually, in 
1968, Reuther pulled his Auto Workers out of the 
AFL-CIO (Meany had suspended him anyway), 
and the strongest potential dove was gone from the 
scene, leaving the Council looking a lot more like 
the old AFL than the young CIO: that is, not . 
wanting to unionize everybody, emphasizing auton- ` 
omy over solidarity, and, incidentally, ready to 
pursue a Gompers-like foreign policy in Vietnam 
or anywhere else. 


Movement? What movement? 


he AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting in’ _ 
Miami last February was back to business 
as usual, lots of Phase 3 and- Burke-Hartke 
trade bill, and Vietnam all but forgotten. How im- 
portant is Labor’s overseas interest anyway? Walter 
Reuther’s brother Victor lashed meany for his. CIA ; 
connections in the sixties, but everyone who was 
anyone had CIA connections in the sixties: What 
about now? Everyone I asked maintained that too 
much fuss had been made about it, that a writer- 
like Ronald Radosh who stirs these ashes “is blow- 
ing it out of all proportion” (a favorite phrase). 
Yet a quarter of the AFL-CIO budget goes into’ 
foreign matters, so let’s hope the DELENN is 
getting something out of it. a 
Such discussions usually end with the man say 
ing, “It’s not CIA money. It’s over the table”— 
which, Radosh retorts, doesn’t tell you much. Only: 
a very old-fashioned organization would still get its. 
money from the CIA. The money now comes 
openly from AID, the Agency for International 
Development (who’ s looking anyway?), and can be. 
assumed to be spent in our national interest, as. 
cleared by Washington. But if the AFL is still ac- 
tive in counterinsurgency, as it was in, for instance, 
Guatemala, precious few people in Labor seem ei- 
ther to know or to care. | 
Most of Labor’s foreign policy seems relatively 
open and benign these days: education programs 


in Africa, encouragement of strikes in Japan (the 


Japanese prefer to strike at night, when everyon: 


has gone home, says Hall; a polite 





‘You could say that Meany is the movement—if there 


was a movement. 


cally limits their effectiveness and drives down the 


price of catchers’ mitts), and perhaps some quiet, 
ugly Americans nosing about in South America— 
presumably nothing on the ITT scale. Europe gets 
only token attention, partly because European 
unions are too leftishly doctrinaire for the likes of 
Meany, and partly because the job is already 
_ done: after a flurry of involvement in the forties 
and fifties, Europe wound up as unionized as you 
could want. The aim now is to unionize such of 
the Third World as affects us. so that G.M. and 
Singer don’t spring a lot of coolie-made Buicks 
and sewing machines on us. If the result is a class 
of millionaire auto workers on the fringe of a 
jungle—well, why not? Other nations’ economic sta- 
bility seems to worry meany almost as little as it 
worries—what’s the word? geneen? 

To domestic Labor, all this is pretty much in the 
nature of a hobby, anyway: Jay Lovestone’s toy 
train. The International Sheet Metal Workers held 
a conference in San Francisco last fall to discuss 
the possibility of international strikes—a logical 
move against international mergers—but you can’t 
rouse any interest in it among Labor interviewees. 
Whatever its policy and its rhetoric, Labor’s mood 
is isolationist. Meany did not have a representative 
at San Francisco or at the various Geneva confer- 
ences on international unionism, though this would 
seem like legitimate union business, as opposed to 
subsidized cloak-and-dagger stuff. Only Leonard 
Woodcock of the UAW (who happens to double as 
president of the Metal Workers) has done much of 
anything about the multinationals, and most of 
that is talk—arranging conferences and study 
groups in the best Walter Reuther tradition. A few 
other U.S. unions have taken a friendly interest. 
Steel has shown the Japanese how to cool off (lit- 
- erally) a closed plant, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and two electrical workers’ 
unions have shared know-how and goodwill. But 
this is a far cry from sympathy strikes and agreed- 
upon living standards. In action, the Europeans are 
way ahead of us: for example, German Ford work- 
ers refused to work overtime during a British Ford 
‘strike; but then their situation with the multi- 
‘nationals is more desperate. The multis will have 
to plunder us silly before U.S. Labor wakes from 
its domestic slumbers. 

The local boys have enough trouble bringing a 
semblance of unity to their own movement. Bert 
Powers complains that printers in Philadelphia will 
do the same job for a dollar less an hour than his 
men get in New York. Fat chance, then, of coordi- 
nating with Japan. S 
-The only sense in which most of the mi 


is a movement at all, except in the sense that even 
people who deny it use the term, like atheists 
swearing, is that unions don’t interfere with each 
other. This principle at least has a religious force. 
You do not talk evil of another man’s strike, how- 
ever destructive or goofy. Even though a corrupt 
union may be hurting a whole trade (let’s say by 
making housing too expensive and driving jobs out 
of a particular city), the brother unions will stand 
grimly by. When Frank Schonfeld exposed corrup- 
tion among his own New York painters, it was no 
use his waving for help from the movement; it 
goes out of existence on such occasions. Con- 
versely, a Cesar Chavez, however unpopular, will 
get no trouble from the movement either. He may 
be a romantic revolutionary with a bedraggled 
membership and hippie appeal, but when the 
Teamsters tried to muscle in on his union, they got 
a reprimand from Meany. “Vicious strikebreakers,” 
he called them, and his Council later voted. $1.6 
million “or whatever it takes” to keep Chavez: in 
business: an open declaration of war with the 
Teamsters, aS some saw it. 

You could say that Meany is the movement—if 
there was a movement. His support of the Hospital 
Union helped them to bust open Charleston and 
Baltimore and to weather a make-or-break strike 
in New York-and yet remember, it was Leon 
Davis of that union who said Meany couldn’t get 
two votes for dogeatcher. Why? Because for all his 
earlier help, they feel that Meany sold them out 
with his support for Nixon’s Phase 3, which re- 
moved mandatory wage and price controls except 
in three fields, one of which was health care. “It 
was politically popular to control medical costs,” 
says Davis. “In fact, hospital workers earn a na- 
tional average of $106 a week. And only ten per- 
cent are unionized anyway.” So the effect on in- 
flation would be minimal. Was this vindictive on 
Meany’s part? Davis didn’t think so (“although we 
did disagree about the war”). Meany had to trade 
someone to Nixon, and hospital workers are too 
weak to put up a struggle. One is reminded — 
slightly of Sidney Greenstreet selling Elisha Cook, 
Jr., to Bogart in The Maltese Falcon (“I love Wil- 
bur like my own son”). Anyway, it’s that kind of 
movement. 

Which is not to say that unions do not help 
their embattled brothers with funds from time to 
time. But it would surely be saner to consider 
these as favors to be remembered and cashed 
when needed. Some gifts are indeed hard to ex- 

ain cynically—for instance, the unromantic Harry 

Arsdale, president of the New York City Cen- 
- Council, sent. money cross- ry 









and | it would probably be too smart-ass 
t to dismiss sentiment altogether. There is 
lagnanimity built into the life itself—there being 









no such thing as a self-made labor leader—and we 
: ¿need not think of their favors as chilly transactions 
between electric typewriters. Still, favors real and 
possible are the oil of the movement, and it is so 
much old labor blarney to suppose they are not 
mostly self-interest. 

And solidarity usually stops at the checkbook. 
The Taft-Hartley ruling against secondary boycotts 
put a stop to sympathy strikes, and thus weakened 
the movement in its very soul. A Paul Hall will 
_ Send his boys anywhere to picket, just to keep in 

_ practice, and observers may wonder what those 
“little stocky guys from Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
with crew cuts and little caps” (a lawyer’s descrip- 
< tion) are doing walking out with the bra manufac- 
turers (a maritime affiliate, believe it or not). But a 

picket line as such has lost its symbolic power; you 
can hire a couple of janitors and no one will no- 
tice. What the unions cannot do is close a diver- 
sified shop. They can close a newspaper, but not 
the chain of theaters, paper mills, and Venezuelan 
bowling alleys that the paper owns, and which 
supports the company during the strike. However 
many crazy-quilt unions the mariners or Teamsters 
can stitch together, they cannot, legally, keep up 
with a merged industry by tracking it down to its 
various haunts. Compared with Big Business, La- 
bor is like a Victorian cottage industry. A company 
©. that can afford an indefinite strike, or even close 

down the offending branch, upsets the balance of 
nature. And Labor will need all its money, friendly 
_ politicians, and overseas operatives to restore it. 
_ When they say, “Were no worse than the others,” 
you should see the others. 

What will not come back to help them (to the 
extent it was ever there) is the old brothers-in-arms 
arity of the days when the unions were still 
heir lives. Unions tended to be ethni- 
n; sO you were surrounded by your 
ys, there is a greater ethnic 
. ar obabh enough racism to make such 
brotherhood unlikely; and there is much less 
chance of a healing physical confrontation with 
management. Still, a whiff of battle remains, like 
the smell of Absorbine Jr. in a deserted locker 
room, if only in talk. Hall reminisces about heads 
he has busted and still expects to bust. “It still 

€ a to that,” he says. i 
or Seafarers it does—though the mem- 
rinking and getting a bit old for such 
en, on another day, at the office 
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Compared with Big Business, Labor is 1 k, 


of i x -. thumpers, and sounds truly impressive. But he'll need an a 
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points of Phase 2, a cultivated black woman burst 
in and announced primly, “I guess we’ll have to 
beat some ass up there.” It seemed that McGovern 
headquarters in Harlem had just been burned 
down. The host, raising his voice only slightly, 
said, “Pll have the cocksucker’s balls for this,” and 
more, in that wistful vein. Plans were hatched t 
send up a posse of their toughest members, “an 
beat us some ass,” as the lady repeated. Next d 
I checked the paper to see if ass was truly be 
but neither the fire nor the vengeance was. 1 
ported. “He was really worried about the fire in 
surance,” said jolly Gus Tyler on the way out. ( 
wasn't Tyler’s union, by the way.) n 

So violence is still there, like an old sacramenta 
though it has less and less relevance to Labor 
current business. Conservatives used to cluck abou 
the core of violence in Labor, but every govern 
ment has a core of violence to it. The core is cov 
ered now in financial and political power and re- 
spectability. But the boys like to remind them- 
selves, and you, that the core is there. 
















































A loyal opposition? You’re kidding. 


eorge Meany did not speak for the whole: 

of Labor, or anything like it, in his views 

on the Vietnam War and McGovern. His 

subtle Lovestone-ite views about Labor interests 
overseas actually made pretty good sense, and 
were quite close to those of the Best and the 
Brightest, but they were so artfully concealed that 
a good segment of Labor just thought he was nuts, 
which probably suits him fine. If his views had- 
been clearer, they might have been even less popu 
lar. The boys are readier to indulge an old man’ 
whim than a calculated desire to keep the cold war 
alive. Thirty-five national unions opposed Meany 
whim or no, and raised $250,000 for McGovern’ 
campaign—chicken feed compared with Hum 
phrey’s $5 million, but remember, they were. 
duced to legitimate fund-raising and, more s 
ously, could not get their hands on the AFL-CIO. 
controlled COPE. | 
Did this represent a serious split in Labor, or 
was it a one-shot tantrum? “There’s no split that. 
wasn't there before,” said one leader. What split- 
was that? Left and right, of course—but what kind 
of left and right? Sun King Meany has supported 
all manner of liberal legislation, from civil rights to 
the guaranteed income. Vic Gotbaum of the New- 





































«Hall is very proud of his training school in Piney Point, 
Maryland, which turns problem boys into disciplined: he 









s to rejuvenate his membership. — 



































































York Municipal Employees has called for “a loyal 
opposition” to Meany. But Shanker says if he got 
‘one, it would come from the Right rather than the 
Left. The workers who defected to George Wallace 
may see Meany as something of a liberal do- 
gooder. His support for a high minimum wage, for 
instance, has a quixotic aspect: no self-respecting 
union would settle for anything as puny as the le- 
gal minimum wage. 

Whether you call Meany a man of the Left or 
the Right depends on what you call the New Deal, 
~ for Meany is planted square in the middle of that. 
_ His mania is stability and maintaining the system. 
If poverty threatens it, throw the poor a bone. 
Otherwise they'll start forming unions. George is 
quite content that only 25 percent of the work 
` force is unionized. “Why should we worry about 

“organizing groups of people who do not appear to 

want to be organized? If they prefer to have others 
speak for them and make the decisions which af- 
- fect their lives without effective participation on 
their part, that is their right.” His defenders say he 
couldn’t have said that; it would mean that union- 
ism’s crusading phase is through for fair; but he 
said it all right. 

Much good time is wasted analyzing Meany’s 
soul—to his, no doubt, great amusement. Does he 
really care about the poor and the blacks? The 
question can be left between him and his hat. Sub- 
tracting George from the situation, one can see 
that an electrician cannot ask $11 an hour when 
you can hire a scab for a buck fifty. The bottom 
must be raised before the top can go higher. 
Meany’s 25 percent are the aristocrats of the work 
force (although some of them don’t feel it) and 
they have to look after the peasants. Meany’s lib- 
eralism needs no profounder explanation than 
that—though it may have one. It serves his pur- 
poses to appear complicated. | 

So if Meany gets opposition from the Right, 
look for something truly troglodytic and regressive. 
The Left? Only Victor Gotbaum, of those leaders 
interviewed, thought sustained opposition. was pos- 
sible. Leon Davis, a natural for it, says it’s against 
nature. “Alone we're nothing, together we're every- 
_thing—it’s the whole philosophy of Labor.” In 
` other words, there may not be a movement, but 
nobody wants to leave it. Even Gotbaum, a most 
articulate man, is hard put to state where the op- 
_ position would come from and how it would func- 
tion. The Auto Workers, everybody’s nice-guy 
union, are currently outside the AFL-CIO and 
would make a dandy spearhead; but the people I 
talked to there could only repeat what a great guy 





Meany was. As long as George is around, with his 





mystic powers, he acts as an anti-coagulant to op- 
position. When he goes, who knows? “Maybe it'll 
break down to various duchies,” says Davis. The 
new Meany will have to start all over, building his 
own sand castle. 

But this is opposition on the Executive Council, 
or frosty tip, of Labor. Murray Kempton says the 
Council reminds him of the joke about the man 
who makes all the big decisions, such as ending 
the war and devaluing the dollar, while his wife 
makes the little ones, such as where they live and 
what they eat. Well, not quite, of course. The 
Council controls COPE, through Meany’s calcu- 
latedly hysterical mouthpiece Al Barkan, and 
COPE pays for the politicians. Yet there is a sense 
in which a rival or shadow Executive Council 
would be like a second Swiss navy, solemnly an- 
nouncing alternate foreign policies and wage 
guidelines to a bored world. The result could only 
weaken both bodies. 


Joe Rauh and his Rauhdies: the 
OUTSIDERS are coming. 





abor’s foreign policy is not the real issue, but 

only the outward and visible sign of two 

different views of unionism, stemming from 

its two ancestors, pragmatism and idealism. These 

are summed up to some extent in the question of 

union democracy, and in the spectacular case of 
the United Mine Workers’ election last winter. 

To a liberal’s eye, this election was as clear a 
case of right and wrong as the Vietnam War, and a 
splendid chance for unionism to vindicate itself and 
put us back to sleep. The squalid murder of the Yab- 
lonski family in 1969 had alerted even the flaccid La- 
bor Department into torpid action, and they were call- 
ing for a new, supervised election in the UMW. Even 
leaving aside the Yablonski evidence, which placed 
the killing barely a Watergate away from Tony 
Boyle’s throne, there were multiple fractures of the 
Landrum-Griffin law of 1959, with its fair-elections 
provisions, and Tony Boyle was now enjoying a swag- 
gering unaccountability in consequence. i 

A ringing voice (there is only one) from the La- 
bor establishment in favor of Arnold Miller and 
the insurgents would have bought back public 
goodwill at practically no cost: just the slightest 
concession of sovereignty in cases where murder is 
involved. To be sure, the UMW does not belong to 
the AFL-CIO, but Mr. Meany has seldom been shy 
about such questions of protocol: observe his re- 
cent dressing down of the Teamsters over Chavez. 
But now, with the whole image of Labor at stake, 
Meany was silent, which meant neutral for Boyle. 









why? Hardly out of love for Tony. You’d have 
-to travel far with Virgil and Dante to hear a good 
word for Boyle from anyone. “Wears silk shirts 
. .. absenteeism . . . never went near a mine” is 
more like it. And finally, “To think he succeeded 
John L. Lewis!” Judging from Meany’s own tem- 
perament, which is boisterously puritanical in the 
Irish style, Boyle would not have been much 
missed there either. Yet, as in the case of Nixon, 
Meany’s neutrality for Boyle was so fierce that no 
one on his Executive Council raised the minimal 
peep. Wurf, the maverick, is reported to have said, 
“I can’t oppose Meany on everything” (the 
McGovern campaign had used up his allotment); 
-L W. Abel, the Steelworkers’ boss, and once a re- 
former’s darling, even apologized personally to 
Boyle because one of his own assistants had split 
bg work for the insurgents. Liberal friends of Labor 
I spoke to found the attitude of the Council almost 
unbelievable. Even the journalist, teacher, and 
former official of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, ultra neo-realist Arnold 
= Beichman, expressed shock—which shows how little 
-the Council is understood, even by its admirers. 
© Were they trying to alienate liberal opinion? 
-Leťs say the question is not uppermost in their 


= : minds, one way or the other. What they are con- 


“cerned about is liberal meddling. Chief “meddler” 
was Joe Rauh, moving force in the Americans for 
Democratic Action and lawyer for the victorious 


3 UMW insurgents, who looks uncannily like Arthur 


Goldberg. The Mine Workers’ journal captured 
this concern in graffiti form for Boyle’s campaign 
commercials, Here’s a typical whiff: “Clarice Feld- 
man, Joe Rauh’s chubby dragon lady, who lives on 
‘ich-man foundation money . . . so she can devote 
herself to attacking the UMWA, thinks [the Miller 
ticket] is going to win the UMWA election because 
‘the kids are doing such a good job.’ What kids is 
¿she talking about? Why, the college kids and hippy 


types who have gathered round Joe Rauh, the No. 


| OUTSIDER [their caps], to seize control of your 
Union so that Rauh can tell the coal miners what’s 
good for them.” And so on, not all of it so mild 
and urbane as this. 

The word OUTSIDERS went screaming through 
heir flack bi-week after bi-week in the largest type 
on the eye-chart. After a passing mild defense of 
Boyle (“He’s only been indicted once”), they would 
swing into their real pitch, which was: those OUT- 
“SIDERS led by Joe Rauh and his Rauh-dies, kids 
and pink.: fat cats, bringing legal aid and funding 


less coarsely on the Executive 
„sentiment “V: be about the 


same. (Rauh: “If I understand that meeting, |] 
really got it.”) Joe Rauh carries the tattered idea 
ist flag, which still requires an automatic salute 
but he was carrying it from outside, which is out 
of the question; he was interfering in Union Busi- 
ness, of whatever quality, and the sacred principle 
of noninterference was being threatened. Suddenly — 
the movement was there, in all its majestic inertia. 
Powerless to do anything much about union mal- 
feasance or corruption, it still rises like a ghostly 
policeman to prevent anyone else from doing any- 
thing either. 3 
Rauh is a hardy soul sufficiently inured to kicks- 
in the head, and he affably admits he had some 
outside money—pray, where was he going to get 
any inside money? Boyle had all of that tied up in 


a silk sock. But Rauh was bringing in something 


much worse than money: he was bringing in the — 


law. And this Labor is bound to resist, atavis- 


tically, with its survival instincts up and roaring. 
Worse still, he was bringing in a new law that 
hadn’t really been tested yet and was still mal- 
leable. Labor had managed effectively to dilute ` 
Taft-Hartley by opposing its execution in every- 


possible instance. This was their first major crack _ 


at the machinery of Landrum-Griffin, their chance 
to show it its place; and though this might not be- 
the battlefield of their choosing, it was the one 
they had. If Landrum-Griffin won here, it would 
be back tomorrow, and the next day, and meany’s. | 
crown would hang from a holly bush. 

The Labor Department did its level bureaucratic — 
best to make meany look justified. It moved in — 
with both feet to supervise the miners’ election and > 
was soon parked officiously in the UMW head- 
quarters supervising the hell out of it. “Do you 
want that to happen to your union?” (a cloud for 
the Jerry Wurfs to escape under). But Rauh 
claims: “I told a lot of them when this thing — 
started that if they didn’t clean up the Mine Work- | 
ers I was going to make a lot of laws that they 
wouldn’t like ... at any stage that the labor” 
movement had indicated that they would support 
us we could have cleaned up on Tony Boyle with- 
out making all this law.” Labor movement? Any- 
body see a labor movement? 

Rauh claims that Meany had a good two and a 
half years to help straighten out the Mine Workers 
and that his rigid noninterference led to the law- 
that is, the application of Landrum-Griffin— h 
detests. Fair or not, this raises the basic qui 
who will regulate the unions if they ‘won't regu 
themselves? Is any institution so innately goo 
it can survive without inside or outside mor 


. Catholics will i ae une a for ye 


























“Even a democratic mechanism may not militate in 


favor of bringing women and blacks up. 


_ Church would neither accept criticism nor generate 
its own. And great was the dry rot therein when 
the windows were finally opened. 

The Mine Workers episode took Labor a step in 
the direction of government regulation, but it’s a 
funny kind of step when the government turns out 
to be Peter Brennan; a union insurgent appealing 
_for a fair election this year might feel like an es- 
-caped convict finding the warden grinning at the 
end of the tunnel. All you can say is that the 
Landrum-Griffin machinery has been observed to 
work and precedents have been established. The 
-old guard will now have to concentrate that much 
harder on keeping the machinery out of the wrong 
hands. In this sense, Brennan is probably no acci- 
dent. Long before the election, rumor had it that 
part of Meany’s terms for supporting Nixon was a 
say in the choice of the next Secretary of Labor. 
No doubt the hope is that this will harden in- 
stantly into a precedent and that the job will be- 
come Meany’s baby in perpetuity. But do not 
judge these things too quickly. Early rumor also 
has it that Brennan was not Meany’s first choice 
(he didn’t want a union man, only a fellow trav- 
eler); and late rumor has it that Brennan will be 
out before his first year is up. 


“There’s such a thing as too much 
democracy.” 


riends of union democracy don’t much rel- 
! ish calling in the law either. Herman Ben- 
a son, the peppery editor of Union Democracy 
l Review, believes ardently in a self-reliant move- 
ment as it was dreamed of in the thirties, cleaning 
_ its own house as it goes. Meeting Benson in his 
rumpled suit, hat, shoes, it’s impossible to feel he 
is less a pure union man than Meany. But some 
houses just won't clean themselves, says Benson. A 
reformer in a building trades union, for instance, 
might simply find himself laid off work, by joint 
agreement of labor and management. For such 
cases, Benson would favor a union democracy ap- 
paratus, similar to the Civil Liberties Union, which 
could provide moral support and, if absolutely nec- 
essary, legal aid to the complainant. 

Benson is the most optimistic man this side of 
author and former Socialist Party chairman Mi- 
chael Harrington, and his faith in unions makes 
you want to believe too. But there are so far piti- 
fully few successes to point to. Frank Schonfeld of 
the painters’ union, who fought for the autonomy 
of his own local, was cut off at the knees by a trial 
board from the International Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, which forbade him to run for office for five 
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years. He’s appealing the case in court and so far 
it’s cost him $12,000. The only cause for encour- 
agement remains Arnold Miller of the Mine Work- 
ers, who did win, though at a cost of millions and 
three Yablonski lives. But Miller talked immedi- 
ately of applying for membership in the AFL-CIO. 
And if he gets it, nobody had better insurge 
against him. (Meany might kick him out himself, 
but there’ll be no cops in the lobby.) Just to show 
who was who, Meany refused to be photographed 
with Miller even after hed won, though he con- 
sented to a private lunch. “He wants something,” 
Miller was heard to say. 

Benson’s dream calls for a succession of insur- 
gent heroes, as well as a sympathetic Labor De- > 
partment, two long-shots in the same race. Joe — 
Rauh hopes to get permanent foundation support 
for legal appeals, and maybe lead a sort of Rauh’s 
Raiders on union malpractice that Meany will just 
have to get used to. But his crusade can only 
skirmish the borders at the moment. The new 
reading of Landrum-Griffin merely allows that a 
complainant may be physically present when the 
Labor Department takes his case to court; it does 
not guarantee that his case will get there, that it 
will be acted on, or that he will live happily ever 
after. The obstacles are endless. If his challenge 
concerns an election, he must wait until the elec- 
tion is over, even if fraud is going on under his 
nose; which means that before the case is aired, | 
the defendant will most likely be in full control of > 
the union, and of the union newspaper—and of- 
Meany’s implicit patronage. His sins will be = 
washed clean, even as Tony Boyle’s. He will be 
part of the labor movement, and the plaintiff will 
be a union buster. 

The complainant must also gird himself for the 
law’s delays. One Angel Roman of the Amalga- 
mated Machine, Instrument and Metal Local 485- 


N.Y.C., who is applying for reinstatement as busi- 


ness agent (an official of a local union whose du- 
ties include adjustment of grievances and enforce- 
ment of agreements) has been waiting two years to 
be heard—a long time in the life of a working 
man. Meanwhile, a union can reach into its pocket 
for any number of appeals. A Joe Rauh might 
match them, but he’d have to do it again and 
again. It speaks well of the toughness of American 
workers that Rauh and Benson both anticipate 
their cooperation in these marathons. 

Surprisingly, they may be right, in cases where 
it’s even possible. Jim Morrissey of the National 
Maritime Union, who had his head stove in by 
goons after opposing the ineffable Joe Curran © 
some years back, has made a courageous comeback `~ 














~ can make a big 


inspired by Miller and the Mine Workers. Boss 
Curran recently retired claiming a pension that 
would startle a Woolworth heir, and Morrissey is 
Opposing his picked slate of successors. At this 
_ writing, Morrissey is trying to avoid the tiresome 
requirement of losing the election before he can be 
heard. He is appealing to the courts for the same 
fair-election guarantees that the Mine Workers got. 
And if he gets them, it will mean another big step 
forward for Landrum-Griffin, and the pro-demo- 
crats will be beside themselves. 

It doesn’t look likely, though. (Soon you'll know 
for sure.) The Labor Department still says it can’t 
- investigate before an election. The National Marij- 

time Union (NMU) has folded its paper, The Pilot, 
rather than give equal space to Morrissey. And if 
the latter loses, he will have to go through the gro- 
> tesque motions of appealing the election to the 
_ winners, before throwing himself on the mercies 
 of—Peter Brennan. 

So that’s how it stands with outside regulation 
right now. And even these very small advances 
- have depended on favorable circumstances. The 

NMU is a small union where a small challenge 
splash. A similar convulsion in, 
say, the Steelworkers would be something to shout 
_ about. (Rauh thinks it just might happen.) But na- 
tional leaderships are generally harder for an in- 

. Surgent- to get at. 

~~» Moreover, the miners and mariners had a common 
-piece of good fortune: they both made the headlines. 
Joe Curran’s spectacular resignation, dripping gold 
from every pocket as he kissed his poorish union good- 
bye, caught the public’s sleepy attention as the Yab- 
lonski murders had. Morrissey could lose the union 
newspaper, but the members could still read about 
him in the New York Daily News. (The Curran-ites 
-could trundle out their trusty paranoia about outsiders 
¿as much as they liked—that pension of Curran’s, 
$55,000 a year for life, had to make a poor mariner’s 
ves bulge, wherever he read about it.) 

`- But does it always take a sexy scandal to bring pub- 
lic action? Unfortunately, most corruption is pretty 
dull, a matter of bookkeeping, and the public can only 
take so much of it for entertainment. Reform by head- 
line is piecemeal, but so far it’s all we’ve got. 

= “Don’t worry,” says the gross spokesman, “gov- 
ernment interference would be worse. Can you 
magine what political use Nixon would make of 
t? Besides, the market keeps us in line. We can’t 
fford to be that corrupt; it’d put us out of busi- 
ess.” And in some lines of work that’s true. 

But don’t bring it up to someone who wants to 

it up middle-income housing in New York or 

; lamb chops. carried by truck. 


You get to the top by having a big mouth. 


b ut if all goes well, and you get democracy all 
$ over, what have you got? According to even 
such a practicing democrat as Gotbaum, 
you may get racism: “For instance, Walter Reuther 
with an excellent record in terms of blacks couldn’t 
get a black on the Executive Council, because 
democratically they couldn’t be elected on the 
board.” On the same principle, you may get sex- 
ism. Even in a union like the ILGWU (Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers), which is both democratic and 
packed with women, you find precious few women 
officials, though their training institute has some 
comers. Workers can be as reactionary as anyone 
else, even as their own leaders, and the fact that 
the United Auto Workers are theoretically the 
most enlightened of unions did not keep the mem- _ 
bers from voting against busing or for Wallace as = 
the mood took them. : 
In fact, these arguments are only pertinent to a 
Civics I view of democracy as Mr. Clean, the won- 
der detergent. Democratic unions are probably a 
little better than the others on sex and race, but | 
not enough to crow about. Gotbaum says, “Even a- 
democratic mechanism may not militate in favor of- 
bringing women and blacks up . in terms of 
women we're better than the rest, but we're bad, 
because the rest is so very, very bad.” Racism is fi- 
nally determined by the number of blacks the job 
calls for; where they're needed, they're welcome. 
On a narrow scaffolding, they’re not. Sexism is de- 
termined by the rate of seepage of middle-class 
ideas. The first Women’s Libbers got a raucous - 
comeuppance from the female Municipal Employ- 
ees because they talked a life-style out of Mars. 
There are signs they know better already, in terms 
of particular situations, if not in grand strategy. 
Meanwhile, all that democracy guarantees anyone 
is a fuller hall (sometimes) and members who like 
to talk, and possibly a bright union newpaper that 


somebody may read. 


In any case, the first point of democracy is not 
character-building but responsive government, and 
here a more realistic case against union democracy 
arises. The business of unions is bargaining, which 
can be as delicate as brain surgery. A responsive 
membership craning its necks and shouting. advice 
can play hell with the operation. 

For instance, Arnold Beichman, a- vi 
anti-democrat, maintains that New | ‘or 
be down to its present three newspapers becaus 
the mem oe of Bert v pee ‘uni 











From left to right: 
I. W. Abel, Albert Shanker, Cesar Chavez, 
James Hoffa, Theodore Kheel, 

Frank Fitzsimmons 


alienating the whole reading public, to the satur- 
nine pleasure of his members (to this day, he finds 
himself hissed in the street), but when he took 
back his final hard-won agreement with the pub- 
lishers, the members howled for more. And it was 
too much. 

That is certainly the worst that can happen. 
Powers had enemies to the left in his own union, 
ready to outbid his wildest dreams. Meanwhile, he 
had patiently to explain the economics of each 
new offer to his members—and they never did get 
it straight, even in terms of their own interests, let 
alone the public’s. How, a Beichman might say, 
can you possibly expect such people to cope with 
wage-price guidelines, acceptable inflation rates, 
and Japanese competition? 

You can’t, of course, though you try with worker 


education programs and articles in that yellowing — 


scrap of newspaper that sits in unread piles in the 
front office. Even in the Mine Workers’ election, 
with the volume up high and half the union paper 
given over by law to Arnold Miller’s insurgents, 18 
percent of the members hadn’t heard of Miller on 
election eve (it seems, luckily, they couldn’t find 
the polling place either). 

From the viewpoint of public interest, an unso- 
phisticated membership could be a menace. In a 
normal round of strikes, there is an accustomed 
rhythm which everyone is used to. One union sets 
the pace—say the Auto Workers on the national 
scene, or the garbage men in New York City—for 
the others to measure themselves by. Then the oth- 
ers fall in behind, snapping and snarling, 
but about the usual distance from the one in 
front. 

Now just one desperate demagogue with a kami- 
kaze union at his back can destroy this whole 
chain and drive the economy crazy. The same goes 
for an inept bargainer on management’s side. 
When John DeLury of the New York City sani- 
tation workers held up young Mayor Lindsay for 
ransom, the cry went up—“You pay that to a gar- 
bage man? I risk my life fightin’ fires” or whatever. 
And neither John Lindsay nor the city ever recov- 
ered. Were the unions grateful? No, they were em- 
barrassed. They despised Lindsay for giving in to 
them and dislocating the order of nature. 

So much for the case against union democracy. 
Actually, neither the desperate demagogue nor the 






wild-eyed membership is ever likely to materialize 
above the local level, democracy or no. In the final 
crunch, a democrat like Leonard Woodcock bar- 
gains like a Teamster; conversely, the sloppiest bar- 
gainer around, according to master negotiator Ted 
Kheel, represents an autocratic union. He just 
“signs and runs.” As to flashing gold coins at the 
members in return for votes: top leadership turn- 
over remains just about as sluggish in democratic 
unions as it is in the others—or in the People’s De- 
mocracies. And for the same reasons. The boss 
controls the newspaper and assorted promo mate- 
rial, which is likely to feature pictures of himself 
peering knowingly into a mine face or welding ma- 
chine, like a bishop at a confirmation. (In the 
Steelworkers, I’m told, a man could go mad staring 
at I: W. Abel. It’s worse than Muhammad Speaks.) 
The boss’s travels and latest thoughts are dutifully 
recorded. He is the only candidate most locals will 
ever see in person. A rival would need a small pri- 
vate fortune to counter these advantages. 

And, according to anti-democrats, most members 
are not that interested in union politics anyway. 
It’s not that they’re stupid, it’s just that they have 
other lives to lead, and their interest is sporadic 
and of a kibitzing nature. “Like a child in a fam- 
ily,” to quote the President on the average Ameri- 
can. Nixon’s flirtation with Meany was made in 
heaven. 

So the issue of union democracy may seem at 
first glance like an internal matter, rightly settled 
internally, as Meany insists. But there remain a 
couple of powerful rebuttals to this as there are to 
even the most benign fascisms. 

One is that truly gross corruption on the Hoffa- 
esque scale is less likely in a democratic union, 
and this is a matter of record. Even a somewhat 
empty display of accountability to the voters seems 
to prevent such Caligula-like activities. Landrum- 
Griffin is easier to invoke in an open-mouth shop. 
A czarist outfit like the Teamsters may have some 
pretty cocky locals who will tell the Big Man to get 
lost, but in a pinch he can always take control by 
putting them in trusteeship, which can’t happen in 
democratic unions, and run them out of his own 
hat. (Incidentally, this is what Meany tried to do 
to his Colorado affiliate when it endorsed 
McGovern.) Also the Teamsters’ Fitzsimmons, and 
previously Hoffa, is entitled by union constitution 











to lay paws on international funds without ex- 
planation. (Conversely, when the democratic Auto 
Workers sent some cash to Arnold Miller, they 
were investigated by the FBI for misuse of funds.) 
All this goes into the price of trucking, and of ev- 
erything that goes into a truck. 

Nobody could be as corrupt as the Teamsters 
are believed to be—and they’re presumably not so 
themselves, although newspaper accounts have sug- 
gested that they may have had a finger in the Wa- 
tergate, and don’t even have time to deny all the 
reported Mafia links—but nobody knows for sure 
because of their murky constitutional procedure. 
And this cruddy reputation hurts the whole labor 
movement and brings on the clamor for outside in- 
terference. If meany proceeds to dilute Landrum- 
Griffin as he did Taft-Hartley, he will have to face 
the whole rumpus again when the tide turns—and 
maybe a rumpus with teeth in it, if that’s your 
kind of metaphor. 

Secondly, a boss like Tony Boyle not only lines 
his own pockets, he also signs bad contracts for his 
men. Arnold Miller accused him of ignoring work- 
safety rules, pensions, and just about everything 
else. Boyle, as ever, is an extreme example: but 
work safety is something of a symbol. Remote, 
autocratic unions, such as the building trades’, are 
often careless about it (hence the tardy recognition 
of asbestos poisoning cases in construction). A lazy 
negotiator may sacrifice it for the sake of a gleam- 
ing pay packet, which actually costs the company 
less. A responsive membership might look at its 
contracts more closely. 

A less conclusive reason would be that democ- 
racy is somehow what unions are all about, in the 
public mind at least—if not historically as an ideal. 
If you want to go on singing about Joe Hill and 
the Wobblies, you’d better believe that Arnold 
Miller is a better man than Tony Boyle, for all the 
bullyboy swagger of Boyle’s public relations. 
Meany would like to have it both ways: the 
defiant comradely tradition and the simplicities of 
one-man rule. I don’t know if meany still sings Joe 
Hill—maybe he does, like an old hymn in another 
language; but anyway he should, because old Joe 
has bought him credit, the way saints buy credit 
for the Vatican. And meany had better make 
pretty good friends with Mammon if he plans to 
give up that credit. 


The blue-collar worker as sociologists’ 
plaything. 


tudies of the blue-collar worker tend inevita- 

bly to be either too vague or too narrow. A 

mine worker may live in a different time 
capsule from a skilled auto worker, with a world 
view geared to the 1900s; so there’s not much 
point in talking about increased blue-collar rest- 
lessness and alienation, as government reports tend 
so gravely to do. Conversely, polling a hundred 
paper workers in Vermont gives you nothing but 
poetry, if that; it doesn’t tell you about paper 
workers in Oregon, let alone garment workers in 
New York. The wild variety of work in America is 
flattened out by the very word “blue-collar.” An- 
other bottomless well has been opened up for the 
social sciences, without much in it for the rest of 
us. 
The recent discovery of job discontent is espe- 
cially unstartling. In a craft union, it may be sig- 
nificant—maybe the old boys did like painting in 
the corners as much as they now think they did 
and maybe their sons are even lazier than old men 
have always thought young men to be. But on the 
assembly line, discontent is a constant, and the 
only change has been in the freedom to express it. 
Few sane men would work on the line if they 
didn’t have to. So if absenteeism and alcoholism 
are on the increase, as reported, it should be re- 
called that these practices once got a man fired on 
the spot. Unions have steadily expanded their say 
in hiring and firing matters; and what with review 
boards and delays, an employer may feel that fir- 
ing a drunk is more trouble than it’s worth. (If this 
keeps up, line workers may begin to rival writers 
in these particular vices.) 

The issue of hiring and firing happens to be a 
major cause of resentment against organized labor. 
A restaurant owner I know pays way above union 
rates for the privilege of controlling his staff, and 
there must be many like him. Yet union spokes- 
men seem reluctant to discuss it at all. 

“No one likes to negotiate for the incompetent 


°“You would think that twenty to twenty-five years ago, 


workers in the Ford and G.M. plants got finished in a day and 
thought, Well, I’ve done a day’s work. That’s great. Bullshit. 
They always hated the line.”—Brendan Sexton, former Education 
Director, UAW. 
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worker,” says B. J. Widick, professor of industrial 
relations in the Graduate School of Business at 
Columbia University. And as unionism approaches 
such skilled professions as teaching, the question 
becomes ever more delicate. Albert Shanker takes 
the view that college presidents, high school princi- 
pals, and so on are no more interested in quality 
hiring than unions are; but this presupposes a 
heap of vindictiveness and favoritism in manage- 
ment. Anyway, the real problem is quality firing 
(one department chairman I know is worn to a 
shadow trying to replace a knuckle-headed lan- 
guage teacher). And here Shanker acknowledges 
‘difficulties, although not half as many as his critics. 
In general, is it possible to say that some workers 
have gone from too little protection to too much? 
Presumably if the boss can no longer discipline his 
< employees, there’s no one to do it but the union. 
<» But it’s hard to find cases where this happens. 
Again, the noninterfering vacuum obtains: nobody 
else can and we won't. So the goof-off worker is 
blamed on the culture, the long-haired life-style, 
instead. 

Can one go even further and say that Labor is 
slyly contributing to the permissiveness its leaders 
denounce? It would be surprising if not. That 1s 
Labor’s natural object: to shorten working hours, 
lengthen vacations, and hasten retirement, and to 
bargain for all the permissiveness it can get. Cant 
about the work ethic notwithstanding, unionism 
has done as much as anything to upend those fa- 
mous Old Values and loosen the Iron Grip of Au- 
thority. The pathos is that the old boys don’t like 
what they’ve wrought and hence groan about a de- 
cline in the national life, as if they had nothing to 
do with the national life themselves. 

One of the things that make American collective 
bargaining an art rather than a routine is that the 
bosses are bargaining precisely for the kind of wel- 
fare that governments commonly provide in other 
Western countries. Labor is a welfare state, for its 
own members at least, and the complaints about 
the young are about what you'd expect in a wel- 
fare state. 

If workers cannot be bullied into proper behav- 
ior, the logical thing to do would be to make the 
work itself more appealing. But meany’s puritani- 
: cal soul resists this kind of mushy Deweyism. “If 
you want to enrich the job, enrich the paycheck,” 
says William Winpisinger of the Machinists, in that 
hearty, good-dose-of-castor-oil style (quoted, with 
much of what follows, from Byron E. Calame’s la- 
bor column in the Wall Street Journal of February 
26, 1973). “The better the wage, the greater the job 

itisfaction.” In doubt, mean 

















reaches back, for. . 






Gompers’ simple slogan “more.” And a bluff, no- 
nonsense approach to social engineering always 
goes down well with the boys. 

Faced with the looming threat of job enrich- 
ment, the gross spokesman will even deny that 
there is such a thing as worker discontent. The 
generally enlightened Leonard Woodcock of the — 
UAW lashes out at the trusty old target, “elitist ac- — 
ademics,” for talking “a lot of nonsense about job 
enrichment,” while Professor Irving Kristol accuses 
the social scientists of practically inventing the 
problem. (When the elitists are invoked, Labor is 
down to its last argument.) 

Now while I yield to just about everyone in my 
respect for social scientists in bulk, there really is 
such a thing as blue-collar blues, as bad as ever 
and less passive in expression, and meany knows 
it. “There is something there and we need to know 
more about it,” Jacob Clayman, head of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department, says cautiously. 
Unfortunately, most of the ideas for job enrich- 
ment have come from management, and are auto- 
matically suspect. Job enrichment is just “a stop- 
watch in sheep’s clothing,” says Winpisinger. An. 
enriched worker is tempted to overproduce. And 
management, in sheep’s clothing, may ask him to 
do two or three jobs for the sake of “variety” and 
personality development, while quietly cutting 
down staff. Whatever one may think about unions, 
there really is a big bad wolf out there. 

Management is certainly not to be trusted single- 
handed with the problem. But again, Labor is slow 
with its own ideas. Older workers, of the kind the 
leaders are most in touch with, don’t want job en- 
richment anyway. It’s just a distraction in their 
anesthetic rounds. More profoundly, job enrich- 
ment “divides the worker and his union,” as an- 
other gross spokesman puts it. If management 
begins “designing” the job and rearranging 
assignments, the worker begins to look to manage- 
ment for his signals, and his own union sinks into 
shadow. In some cases, he may even cross crafts, 
and do work proper to another union altogether, in 
which case paying dues and going to meetings be- © 
comes utterly onerous and pointless. The workers 











perennial fear of being sold out by his leadership 


is matched here by the leadership’s fear of losing 
him. 

And meany knows all this too. His natural mode 
of operation is to oppose the new with low growls 
until compromise is reached, and then to proclaim 
it as if he’d invented it. Woodcock has already 
professed a grudging willingness to take part in en- 


























richment experiments, and as autos go, so goes 
America. If the workers want job enrichment, 





they'll get it eventually; but the leaders naturally 
would like to seem to have gotten it for them. If 
„management ever begins to look like the worker’s 
yest. friend, the unions have had it (and so, eventu- 
ally, have the workers). 

Has the blue-collar worker also undergone some 
great upheaval in character that makes him differ- 
ent in kind from his old man? It was fashionable a 
few years ago to say that he had entered the 
middle class, or was just about to. Now you'll hear 
that he’s taken his six-pack to Grosse Pointe and 
_ set up a working-class life-style there. (As a six- 
pack man myself, I sometimes think this bit of 
symbolism is overdone.) If “middle-class” means 
the high incomes that the loftiest unions pull 
down, then it’s true that most other union workers 
are nowhere near it yet (and a small union is 

never more on its own from the movement than 
< when it’s bargaining); but if it means tea sets in 
Grosse Pointe, we're talking fashion, and not some 
deep-set historical pattern. These matters of style 
fluctuate inconsequentially, and whatever is true 
today won’t be true tomorrow. The image of the 
hard-hat looking down from a girder has had a big 
run in TV commercials, and may have affected the 
reality. And it certainly has its attractions after an 
< overdose of Abbie Hoffman. But the image of the 
hard-hat. at home is less sharp and compelling. 

Ethnic rediscovery has not yet won out over the 
Sears Roebuck décor and the five-hour-a-night 
television set. (Open a Polish folk center and see.) 
The infatuation with hard-hats is actually a gesture 
without cultural soil. Unionized teachers and civil 
servants outnumber builders by a considerable de- 
gree, but that man on the girder has the faded 
-glamour of a Western hero. 
What may be much more significant is that the 
white-collar unions are growing in number while 
some of the old blue-collars are shrinking. This 
_could affect the national profile of Labor and, 
nore immediately, the power balance on the Exec- 
tive Council. The likes of Joe Beirne of the Com- 
i munications Workers and J erry Wurf of the Munici- 
pal Employees have enough members to make a 
tiny stir up there, and as we'll see in a moment, 
they may have already done so (you won’t believe 
how tiny). Since these unions tend to be more lib- 
eral and democratic than most, their influence on 
the Council may filter down to other unions where 
it’s needed. The Department of Labor may profit 
from a new ventriloquist. Who knows? The build- 
ing trades may even cease to be called the lords of 
_the union movement someday, though I doubt it. 
e builders have the most intimate links with 
cians and will always make out OK.) 


“No one likes to negotiate for the 
‘incompetent worker.” 


Whatever happens up there, most blue-collar _ 
workers are likely not to care too much. They live 
further from the job than their forefathers, and 
have more to do in the evenings. I suspect the real 
secret of the blue-collar worker lurks in the tube, 
along with all our secrets. Television watching is — 
the premier social fact of our time, and I don’t see ~ 
why workers should be spared it. According to 
Nicholas Johnson of the FCC, “By 1969, over 95 
percent of the nation’s households spent more than 
one-fourth of their waking hours in rapt attention — 
before the images on their television screens.” And 
“the average child of eighteen has spent nearly 
25,000 hours in front of the television set, and has 
seen approximately 350,000 commercials.” (How to 
Talk Back to Your Television Set, Atlantic~Little, 
Brown, 1970.) Anyway, many union meeting halls 
are languishing right now like Broadway theaters. 
Some black leaders decided to go it alone on. the _ 
McGovern campaign, and to remain bonded. there- 
after to deal with black union interests—but there 
is no evidence that more blacks are going to meet- 
ings. Twenty percent of union workers are women, 
but they race each other back to their TV’s as fast. 
as anyone else. If union democracy falters, it will 
be partly from worker apathy. 

Or is apathy the word? The above-mentioned 4 
Mr. Winpisinger, who snorts at job enrichment, 
concedes “the rising level of contract rejections and 
the growing number of defeats suffered by long- 
established business representatives and officers in 
union elections.” The workers may be bored with 
meany and the good-old-boy superstructure, but 
they’re not necessarily bored with the actual gristle 
of unionism, the improvement of job conditions, 
and the right somehow to impose themselves on | 
their work. If they can’t do this through their ap- 
pointed leaders, and if they can’t always be bothered 
to go to meetings, they may do it themselves anyway, 
and on the job, Figures on minor job sabotage are 
hard to obtain, and it could be that they are a constant | 
like suicide. But there’s an unsettling amount of it- 
right now. Otherwise, small spontaneous strikes on the — 
local level may be the thing to watch—especially if the 
national organizations are thinking of abandoning the 
strike altogether. 


Collective bargaining: “If you snooze, 
you lose.” 


hange is often more talked about (and 
feared) than practiced, and more apparent 
than real. Take the great American sport 
of collective bargaining. The early history of this 


sounds somewhat like early days of pro foo 





It all comes down to a cool mind and 
a hard bottom. 


ball, with teams like the Canton Bulldogs gloomily 
slugging it out in the mud, Now the negotiators 
are urbane professionals who know each other’s 
tricks by heart (“You could play a record from last 
year,” says Bert Powers) and who “know that an 
agreement must be reached,” as negotiator Ted 
Kheel puts it. In fact, the two sides now under- 
stand each other’s interests so well that people are 
beginning to talk. 

Still, it all comes down to a cool mind and a 
hard bottom. Powers, who nearly struck the New 
York Times this spring, is acknowledged king of 
the latter. He once sat twenty-seven hours at a 
stretch, and, when necessary, takes catnaps under a 
blanket of whatever newspapers are still left in 
New York. “They all come in like lions,” he says. 
“You can’t settle anything in the first couple of 
hours.” I asked if his eyes ever glazed over or if 
boredom crept in, and he seemed amused by the 
question. Whatever errors of judgment might be 
coaxed out by ennui will not come from him. (“If 
you snooze, you lose,” says Gomer Goins of the 
G.M. bargaining team.) Powers and Kheel are the 
most patient-looking men I’ve ever seen outside of 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

Although computers might be expected someday 
soon to bargain directly with each other, producing 
exquisitely nuanced solutions, Powers and Kheel 
are as scornful of this as only professionals can be. 
Kheel in particular stresses intuition, a sense of the 
possible, which may turn up like a gift for music 
in any kid from the shop, and be equally missing 
from a well-known leader. The best bargainer 
Kheel ever met was John Gordy of the Detroit 
Lions, who dabbled in it for a year or two and 
then quit. “No scruples at all,” said Kheel admir- 
ingly. The worst bargainer? He grinned. Obviously, 
he wouldn’t want to put such a one out of 
business. 

The trouble with negotiators, as with lawyers 
and other games players, is that their sport can be- 
come the whole world to them. Kheel, for instance, 
relishes strikes. They are the mustard of his profes- 
sion, bracing for all concerned, especially the 
union. A strike may be the only time the rank and 
file gets to learn union business. And the leader 
becomes most fully himself. Besides, bargaining 
without strikes is like a gun without bullets. Both 
he and Powers throw up their hands in horror at 
the thought of outside arbitration. How could an 
outsider have that sense of music, for hitting the 
curve, that the kid in the shop has? “I don’t worry 
about the money,” says Powers. “You know at 
once how much they’ve got. It’s the other things.” 
The artist plays pension plans against overtime 




































































and work safety and comes out with a contract 
that is often a genuine original. E 

With these pros, to call in outside arbitration =e 
would be like taking away their ball. Maybe fortu- 
patay for the public, it isn’t Meany’s ball. Remem- _ 
ber—“He never led a strike. His rise was purely 
political. ” He says now that strikes are almost ob- = 
solete and has declared himself in favor of third- 
party arbitration of a nonbinding sort: another 
kind of gun without bullets, perhaps. 

If Labor wants to lose its abrasive image, Meany 
is obviously right. As A. J. Liebling pointed out 
years ago, unions always “demand,” while employ- 
ers “offer”—so that bad publicity is built into even 
neutral descriptions of strikes. And labor leaders 
are quick to tell you that newspaper publishers are 
seldom neutral: by temperament Republican, self- 
made, dogmatic at table, they are the least union- 
minded of employers. “You never even get to meet 
them,” says Powers. “They all use agents.” Powers 
adds, interestingly, that TV news may be fairer 
than newspapers about strikes of all sorts. 

Besides the specific irritations of strikes, which 
seem to drill at each nerve in the body in turn— 
bad phone service today, long hikes in the snow 
tomorrow—there is the general sense of threat, as 
one stage villain replaces another on the evening 
news, growling his demands. 

One anti-Labor result of frequent strikes is that 
the nonunionized poor are reminded of how little 
they themselves make. A union is required, by the 
nature of the game, to ask for much more than it _ 
gets, and that’s the figure that sticks in the head > 
and the craw. “Did you see the cement workers ` 
are asking for such-and-such? Why, Ph.D.’s don’t 
get that much.” Neither do cement workers, but 
the damage is done. 

Another result is that the labor-costs component 
in inflation is always being flashed before the pub- 
lic eye, while the head of G.M. takes his money 
home quietly. A recent survey of union members 
shows that 61 percent of them believe that exces- -~ 
sive union demands are the major cause of in- 
flation. After all, they’re consumers themselves. half 
the time, and they are tired of wiping out each = 
other’s raises methodically. The have-not unions — 
keep an especially beady eye on the have unions, 
of which Mr. Meany’s pet building trades unions 
are outstanding—although they may find their 
hands full competing with the new assembly-line 
low-cost housing outfits. Workers who have scraped 
up enough for a house in the suburbs are not 
happy to learn why they can’t afford it after all, or 
why they can’t get a plumber either. Ownership 
makes capitalists of us all, and as workers move up 











the pay scale, they find themselves dealing with 
more and more unions from a quasi-managerial 
sition, which snarls up the class war as it is al- 
vay being snarled up in this country. 
Arbitration would presumably hush some of this 
p. It would take some glory from the swashbuck- 
ling leaders, but much pressure too: they wouldn’t 
have to bargain for their pants anymore, but could 
say to their membership in effect, “They made me 
sign,” and then curse the arbitration law, instead 
of management. 
According to the anti-arbitrationists, such shadow- 
boxing would be even more artificial than Mike 
Quill’s orchestrated tantrums. The leaders under 
this arrangement would scarcely be accountable to 
their members at all. They could come out of the 
back room with whatever deal they liked, blaming 
it all on the other parties (who would do the 
same). The workers’ latent fear of being sold out 
to the boss would presumably intensify, and they 
would either lose interest or start organizing again 
on lower levels against the whole superstructure. 
. No wonder Meany hedged the arbitration sug- 
- gestion with nullifying restrictions. Still, the pro- 
. posal is there, and has been taken up by other 
leaders, such as I. W. Abel, in Steel, a symbol of 
_ the new syndicalism—an alliance between the bigs 
of Labor, business, and government against the 
‘smaller versions of each. If the AFL-CIO doesn’t 
know that that’s what Nixon has been up to, they 
haven't been paying attention. 
If Labor gives up the strike, bargaining will be- 
come one more empty ritual, like tossing the coin 
at football games. And one must assume that it 
would fix the status of have and have-not unions 
about as is, screwing them even more definitively 
than Phase 2 did. It would deal a death blow to 
‘union democracy. Who would bother to go to 
snag anymore? And it would cement the part- 
hip between Labor and management: meany- 
riumphant. As in Animal Farm, the pigs at 
> bargaining table would look just like the 
people. | 
Some believe they already do. In his book The 
Company and the Union (Knopf, 1973), about the 
970 G.M. strike, William Serrin quotes a black 
uto worker as saying, “The union and the com- 
any, they’ re more or less partners.” That is, 
in business to perpetuate each other. It is 
to buy this in relation to a sixty-seven-day 
ike that must have hurt somebody. In fact, the 
AW had to take out a mortgage with the Team- 
rds. But if collusion can be suspected 


r ike, imagine what would be sus- 


It seems perverse to miss the old-fashioned 
strike—as soon miss leprosy—but it is the one ear- — 
nest of intent that everyone accepts (except the 
cynics who say that business uses strikes to raise 
prices twice as much as necessary) and it may just — 
possibly be on the way out. Recently, I. W. Abel 
agreed with ten major steel companies on an ex- — 
perimental “no strike” guarantee plan, allegedly to — 
head off the stockpiling that can occur when a - 
strike is feared. Steel is an important indicator, 


being a union that can close down a whole indus- — 


try and adjoining industries. If wages there are de- 
cided by prearranged slide rule, it might be con- 
tagious. The strike-happy railroad unions have also 
agreed to binding arbitration, and if those old 
feather-bedders can do it, anybody can. 

For the plaintiff, it can be pointed out that 
these are both special cases. Steel loses millions 
by stockpiling and hedge-buying every time a 
strike is feared, and those millions come out of 
the workers’ hides one way or another—if only 
when foreign companies take advantage of our 
padded prices. “You can’t stockpile a hemline” 
the word from the garment workers, and you 
can’t stockpile teaching or hospital care either. 
The gnat-bite municipal strikes will be with us 
the longest. 

Heady prophecies were made, in the wake of 
Steel’s decision, that there would be no more na- 
tionwide emergency strikes ever again, but this 
could be as premature as that “generation of 
peace” we were going to get. Rubber and Autos 
have turned down arbitration cold, possibly waiting 
to see how Steel makes out, more likely because 
they're not interested, and one awaits their new | 
contracts this year with interest, not to say panic. 
Finally, Steel has a singularly autocratic boss in 
Abel, and it is not clear that a more turbulent 
membership would sit still for arbitration just 
yet. 4 

The railroad workers accepted arbitration. simply 4 
because they feared legislation—that old nemesis- 
which would ban nationwide transit strikes alto- 
gether. This still seems the most likely way for ar- 
bitration to arrive, if it does: from above. Mean- 
while, the public can content itself with the words 
of Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of Labor: 
“Sometimes a bad settlement hurts the public 
worse than a strike.” An agreement to soak the 
consumer hurts worse than a strike, though you 
can’t see it. And workers, who double as members _ 
of the public, have several reasons to view the 
death of the strike with caution, even though. i 
would make them a heck of a lot more popol i 


the short run. 
































































Whither, and related questions 





he new bipartisanship that meany has worked 
out is a hoary political device, half buried in 
claptrap. His dynamic progressive centerism 
still depends squarely on the same liberal senti- 
mentality he sneers at. Americans like a rough- 
hewn labor leader with all his sins better than a 
smooth manager, even when both are up to the 
same tricks. So as long as he stays roughhewn (and 
meany is great at this, as seen above), his left is 
safe enough. We may frown over Big Labor, but 
we don’t sick Ralph Nader on it or run candidates 
against it. McGovern murmured something about 
running against an abstract called Big Labor but 
nobody picked it up, and before you knew it, 
George was promising to remove all wage and 
price controls in ninety days—more than even 
Meany asked. (Parson George was a great one for 
going the extra mile.) 

And if all else fails with the middle-class Left, 
the nonquestion of party affiliation can always be 
summoned once again. “The Executive Council 
may be moving left,” a friendly intellectual and la- 
bor expert told me recently. Why? Because Joe 
Beirne of the Communications Workers, a rabid 
hawk, had recently changed feathers and chal- 
lenged Meany over his Vietnam War position. The 
thing to note about this is that the war is virtually 
over, so the challenge was purely academic. Beirne 
was also accusing Meany of deserting the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last election—but the election is 
over too. I asked my friend if any issue of present 
substance was involved and he said he couldn’t 
think of any offhand. 

Being liberal over dead questions is a perfect 
way to keep the Left happy. And the late war still 
serves beautifully for empty displays of indepen- 
dence. To see how much it really means to Meany, 
observe that Vic Gotbaum felt quite free to oppose 
the boss of bosses on it—he went for McGovern— 
but has not felt free to support Jim Morrissey’s 
union-democracy challenge, which is a real issue. 

Since Beirne’s overnight conversion to peace has 
to be suspect, one must assume he was reaching 
for the support Meany had lost, without actually 
giving it anything. This may be interesting in terms 
of Meany’s power on the Council—Beirne can per- 
haps hope for enough support from Jerry Wurf 
and Paul Jennings of the Electricians to challenge 
the king—but not so far, in terms of real political 
trends. Meany may be threatened, but meany lives 
on. (In fairness to my informant, a wise man, it 
would probably make a difference if Meany’s suc- 
cessor turns out to be one of the comparative liber- 











als on the Council. But it’s rather like assuming ` 
that a Humphrey will be better than an LBJ. Until — 
liberal labor leaders debate something more vi- | 
brant than the last war, we can’t guess what they 
would do to alter the course of Labor. And as long 
as intellectuals equate Democratic Party affiliation _ 
with the Left, they won’t really have to do any- — 
thing.) 

With the Left rumbling softly but safe for now, 
Meany has been free to browse to his right and 
has done so. Big companies deal more comfortably — 
with big unions anyway. It’s tidier and possibly | 
even cheaper. Fewer strikes mean fewer unions | 
playing leapfrog for wage increases. For a politi- — 
cian, it means one box of cigars to give instead of | 
twenty, one deal, one friend. The Right has no ~ 
reason to dislike big unions. With their bureau- — 
cratic accountants and economic advisers, the big 
labor unions are more sophisticated and aware of 
the national interest than are the little wildcat out- 
fits. | 

Yet, unless they are consummate playactors, E- 
have to believe that Labor people found the al- _ 
liance with Nixon distasteful even before Water- 
gate exploded; a sign of weakness, not strength. 
Meany would prefer a Democratic Party to his 
taste, and he continues to make the old partisan 
noises. Peter Brennan had not been Labor Secre- - 
tary for long before Meany attacked him for sell- 
ing out to the Nixon Administration on minimum | 
wage legislation. And, sincere or no, it is the kind - 

of thing Meany has to do if he values his left base 
at all. RA 
Perhaps as liberals grow older and. are , replaced : 
(or not replaced), that base could slide away any- — 
how, leaving meany alone with his new friends, | 
and making Labor officially rightist for the first- 
time, though hardly in control of the GOP. Young | 
lefties may, in turn, celebrate the old Wobbly vir- 
tues of Cesar Chavez and the crusading union — 
democrats, and a new movement might conceiv- 
ably be born under the old one. But with the new — 
politics in its current shell shock, with Chavez on` 
the ropes and the union democrats scrambling fo: 
crumbs, it seems pretty remote right now. With- 
meany relatively secure for this year at least, we- 
can take one last look at him in his splendid im- — 
mobility. For all its faults, the AFL-CIO remains a ` 
relatively liberal influence in a business society: it 
does, for whatever reason, support social legisla- - 
tion, and it has sufficient economic sophistication ` 
not to rip off the public unnecessarily. Its major - 
defect is that if it decides to live in a world of its © 
own, no one can stop it. i 
In the matter of corruption, the AFL-CIO ma 














Compared with Labor’s old boys, the Roman Catholic 


‘be no worse than the candlestick makers; but un- 
fortunately their only method of dealing with it 
1s to be expulsion, and their No. 1 Horrible 
ample, the Teamsters, has flourished exceedingly 
lon its own. Freed from AFL-CIO jurisdic- 
ional taboos, the Teamsters now prowl the work- 
world like a tomcat, unionizing everything that 
isn’t nailed down and, ironically, advancing the 
Wobbly ideal of One Big Union much more than 
the staid old AFL is doing. 
The Teamsters are the professional bad boys of 
American Labor and their treatment of Chavez in 
the California grape and produce fields (signing a 
contract without figures on it to beat him out) was 
breathtaking. Yet they also have some of the best 
and liveliest of locals, especially on the West Coast 
and St. Louis, along with the crookedest, in (sur- 
prise) New Jersey. Their power is one of the un- 
knowns in the equation; Nixon thinks enough of it 
to court them every bit as industriously as he 
-courts Meany. And he may know something. Theo- 
retically, they of all unions can paralyze the na- 
_ tion, just by tying up road cargo. Yet they have re- 
_ frained so far from national strikes, maybe being 
too rich to need them. 
= The Auto Workers, or professional good guys, 
are another unknown. If they come back to the 
AFL-CIO, they will presumably help democratize 
it, as they helped Arnold Miller with the Mine 
Workers, besides rolling Labor’s political clout 
back into one fist. But outside of the occasional 
trip to. Miami, it’s hard to see what’s in it for 
Leonard Woodcock. His dues would be close to 
one million a year—a heavy price to pay for agree- 
ing with meany and sharing his lobbyists—and 
educated opinion has it that he probably won’t go 
ack if Meany is replaced by another building 
radesman. (A merger with the Machinists is a pos- 
ible alternative, which would give us yet another 
known, and an interesting one.) 
ny life Pve been hearing that Labor is at 
roads, that it’s finally gotten too big for us 
nd must be. definitively. crushed. The easy thing 
now, as our President might say, is to announce a 
‘urning Point and say that the crossroads are here. 
ut neither the President nor I ever choose the 
asy thing. Labor hears those voices too, and 
ows that when they grow too loud, punitive leg- 
ition. is on its way. (Labor tries fitfully not to 
his irritation line.) The next wave of resent- 
nt may always be the last. 


Curia is downright flighty. 


This year, for instance, there was ominous talk 
about major contracts coming up that would bal- 
loon prices and beggar us all. Yet the unions in- 
volved have, to this writing, been the soul of rea- 
sonableness, even considering dreaded arbitration, 
as we've seen. Also, in regard to wage-price con- 
trols, meany has been as cooperative as his role 
permits while fulminating for the record about fat 


cats and capital gains. The real menace, if one has 


to have one, is not big unionism itself. but the im- — 
pressment of its leaders into an Establishment 
troika with business and government, planning the — 
economy from above. In this arrangement, Labor 
would not be the strong partner. Its so-called 
power is largely defensive anyway. In fact, it has 
yet to prove it can flourish full force in a time of 
peace and plenty, or, more specifically, that it can 
cope with the multinational companies, or with the 
superdeals of the superpowers, business and gov- 
ernment respectively doing their stuff. Labor may 
feel itself lucky to be let into the troika at all if 
this keeps up. 

The logical alternative would seem to be a 
growth in international unionism—“Workers of the 
world unite” is hardly meany’s favorite slogan, but 
if capital can mate anywhere at will, maybe the 
work force can get together at least a little. And on 
the home front, some more conspicuous brother- 
hood wouldn’t hurt. The widespread impression 
that Labor consists of aging white men guarding 
their gains may be an exaggeration verging on a li- 
bel: but it is widespread. And when blue-collar 
ethnics seem to be consistently at odds with the 
unskilled minorities, the worker as a political force _ 
is weakened. And no short-term bribe from any 
politician is worth that. Again, meany presumably 
knows all this. The AFL-CIO has excellent position 
papers on mergers and multinationals and is theo- 
retically enlightened about race and everything else 
there is to be enlightened about. Meanwhile, a 
meany moves slowly. : 

Whatever prediction one makes must start with 
the understanding that if the old boys had- the 
way, nothing would change at all. Compared d with © 
them, the Roman Catholic Curia is downright 
flighty. Changes are still more likely tọ come from 
outside—from the kindness of politicians, or from 
new styles in business, or from a new breed of 
worker. Predict those and you can predict meany a 
few feet behind, growling, opposing, Arpe 
Surviving. O 
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AN itauna ae FAMILY 
THE FAMILY OF MAN 





by Abai McC arthy 


A report on the collision between the 
Loud family and television. 


he death of Edward Steichen brought the 

faces and forms of his great photographic 

exhibit, “The Family of Man,” crowding 
back into memory. They rose again from some 
storing space—the worn faces, the suffering faces, 
the humble, the proud, the beautiful—each picture 
telling us, “This is your sister, this is your brother” 
In the same week the documentary series, An 
American Family, faded from television screens. 

An American Family was hailed as a great 
breakthrough in the use of the camera in the ser- 
vice of knowledge. Craig Gilbert, the producer who 
conceived the series for public television, and his 
camera crews spent seven months recording the 
day-to-day lives of the William C. Loud family of 
Santa Barbara (seven eventful months, it turned 
out, in the course of which the Louds were sepa- 
rated). “Nothing like it has ever been done,” said 
Margaret Mead with her characteristic, infectious 
enthusiasm. “I think it may be as important for our 
time as were the invention of drama and the novel for 
earlier generations.” Critics wrangled about the Loud 
series for months. The public imagination had been 
caught—the ratings of educational television jumped 
to record levels in some cities. Important figures in the 
disciplines of psychiatry, anthropology, history, and 
the arts gathered on panel shows to discuss this use of 
film. Is it t really a new form? they asked. If so, what are 
its components? Does it reflect or does it distort the 
family and society in America? Does it, in Edward 


T2 


Steichen’s words, explain man to man, man to him- 
self? 

There was an unsettling quality in these dis- 
cussions, so afloat in easy conventional wisdom 
and grandiose claims; thus, for those who sought 
it, there was a solid point of reference in the com- 
mentary occasioned by Steichen’s death. As much 
as any man he had raised the use of the camera to 
an art form. As much as any man he had used 
that art form to illumine the image of man. 

“The mission of photography is to explain man 
to man and man to himself. And that is no mean 
function. Man is the most complicated thing on 
earth and also as naive as a tender plant,” he had 
said. 

He had insisted, too, that the medium is not an 
art in itself: “It is the person who creates a work 
of art.” He had honored his art with infinite, ex- 
hausting patience, taking hundreds of pictures of 
one subject before he felt he had it right. He spent 
every Saturday for a year watching Rodin at work 
before attempting a portrait. He sifted 10,000 
prints to select the 150 for a museum show. He 
and his assistant, Wayne Miller, devoted three 
years to gathering and arranging the 503 prints 
from 68 countries for “The Family of Man.” (This 
patience became the hallmark of similar photo- 
graphic projects. Similarly, Ken Heyman, working 
with Margaret Mead on their book Family, trav- 
eled to forty-five different countries to get the pic- 
tures he felt he needed of adults and children.) In 
the face of such effort, the seven months of filming 
and the three months of editing which went into 
the production of television’s An American Family 
do not seem excessive labor. 

Basic to the exhibit for which Steichen will 





above all be remembered was the very idea of 
family. He chose, he said, “photographs of lovers 
and marriages and child-bearing, of the family unit 
with its joys, trials and tribulations, its deep-rooted 
devotions and its antagonisms.” Toward the end of 
the collection he had placed a remarkable series of 
photographs of aging couples of all countries and 
races, and captioned it with the verse from Ovid, 
“We two form a multitude.” Man and woman 
alone together, each pair looks out onto the world 
into which their children have gone. For us per- 
haps the most memorable faces are those of the 
American farm couple photographed by Alfred 
Fisenstaedt. The father is stubbornly himself with 
bibbed overall and stubbled chin. There is light 
and pride in his eyes. The mother stands, hands 
clasped on his shoulder, face set, sad, serene, ac- 
cepting. They speak of past American experience, 
of stability and a coming to terms with life and its 
limitations. Yes, the picture seems to affirm, we 
two form a multitude. 

All this is called into question by the Loud fam- 
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Abigail McCarthy’s autobiography Private Faces/ 

Public Places was published last year. An 
excerpt appeared in The Atlantic. 





ily series. Whereas Steichen found in the family a 
paradigm of unity, it becomes in An American 
Family a symbol of disintegration and purpose- 
lessness in American life. The camera turned on 
the Louds showed us a biological family whose 
unity seemed as meaningless and as temporary as 
last years’ leaves heaped, then caught up in a 
dusty whorl by March winds and strewn abroad. 
And the image of man is lessened. We feel our- 
selves diminished and drained as we finish watch- 
ing. Like the mother, Patricia Loud, we are humili- 
ated by this view of man. “We’ve lost dignity,” she 
protested in an interview after she saw the com- 
pleted series, “our honor is in question,” and the 
viewer, who must choose to be either participant or 
sociological observer, can only agree. But why is 
this so? That it is so does not necessarily deny the 
worth of the project. 

It is so, it seems to me, because ultimately form 
shapes content. The content in this case is a living, 
breathing family, but content all the same. The 
television documentary is an extension and devel- 
opment of photography, differing in that it must 
find the significance of man moving, speaking, in- 
teracting, but still man in image—pictured, and 
framed in a quadrangle, and presented for viewing. 
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“Form,” said Ben Shahn, Steichen’s contempo- 
rary, “is formulation—the turning of content into a 
material entity, rendering a content accessible to 
others, giving it permanence, willing it to the 


race.... It is the visible shape of all man’s 
growth; it is the living picture of the tribe at its 
most primitive, and of his civilization at its most 
sophisticated state. . . . Form is the very shape of 
content ... form is the right and only possible 
shape of a certain content. . . . So when we sit in 
judgement on a certain kind of form—what we do is 
actually sit in judgement upon a certain kind of 
content.” 

The problem An American Family presents us 
with is whether this form is really the right and 
only shape of this content. In other words, was the 
creative intelligence successful in formulation—in 
turning the content into an entity and rendering it 
accessible? Is television film the right form for this 
content? 


fter studying the film series and what has 
been written about it, and talking to those 

who made it, I find that there are three 
different versions of the Loud family. There are 
the Louds further revealed and more critically re- 
vealed in interviews and conversations with those 
who spent the months working on the film. In this 
version there are hints of darker motivations and 
deeper miseries—even of past violence—especially 
in the story of Lance Loud, the oldest and homo- 
sexual son, and his parents’ conflict with him and 
their confusion in dealing with him. Secondly, 
there are the Louds experienced personally by 
those who have seen the series—“more attractive,” 


agree the personnel at the WNET studio in New 


York; “more charming,” “even more glowing than 
on film,” say interviewers and publicity people of 
Pat Loud; all of them are much nicer in real life 
according to Dick Cavett’s assistants, Cavett told 
the Louds on his talk show. And there is the ver- 
sion of the Louds we see in one series segment af- 
ter the other—the content shaped by form. 

The Louds as perceived on film are, in outline, 
living clichés. They seem to embody the trite gen- 
eralizations about the American family grown fa- 
miliar by repetition in popular psychology and so- 
ciology. They are affluent. They are uninvolved. 
They live beyond their means and for appearances. 
The parents are in classic middle-aged crisis. The 
father, Bill Loud (who reminded more than one 
observer of Willie Loman in Death of a Salesman), 
faces the downhill path to death, not having made 
it as he had hoped and neither at ease with nor 
content with his family. Loud resorts to alcohol 
and infidelity. The mother, at the peak of her 
physical maturity, faces an empty nest and empty 
years, is aware of betrayal and unused potenti- 
alities. The children, caught in today’s prolonged 


adolescence, are attractive and unformed, without 
clear goals. Yet their impact as individuals is what 
lingers in the viewer’s memory. 

I approached my viewing at WNET-TV in New 
York having read very little about the Louds or 
the series and having seen only one review. I was 
more interested in the series as a project and in its 
validity than I was in the family. | was and am, 
quite frankly, surprised at how interested I became 
in them and at the impact of certain scenes which 
stick in my memory. I remember the softening of 
Pat’s overcontrolled face when she is alone with 
the children, and Bill’s stricken eyes at odds with 
his matter-of-fact acceptance of Pat’s request that 
he leave home. I remember, among other things, 
the strange way poor Lance lights up the screen 
and the explosion of vitality when Grant sings 
with the rock group at the school assembly. But is 
this because of the intensity of the medium and 
the cumulative effect of a documentary presented 
in a series? 

Those of us writing about the project found it 
very hard to find the necessary critical distance. 
Anne Roiphe, with a novelist’s gift for giving flesh 
to thought, put it one way: “I felt despair and fas- 
cination watching the Loud family, and this could 
only have been caused by vibrations ricocheting 
down through my own experiences. The Louds are 
enough like me and mine to create havoc in my 
head, and I had to fight a constant strong desire to 
push away those Louds, dismiss them as unique, 
empty, shallow, unlike others... .” This indeed 
was a general reaction. Most critics seemed to 
come to terms with this feeling by blaming the 
Louds for being themselves, and by patronizing 
them for being the kind of people who would al- 
low themselves to be the subject of such a televi- 
sion series. This last betrays ignorance of the 
unique hold of the medium on people today. In 
public life one learns quickly that everyone wants 
to be on television. There are very few private 
people left. Let a television crew appear to follow 
a campaigner and a crowd gathers almost at once, 
pushing each other, pressing close so that they, too, 
will be on screen. Appear on a talk show and you 
take on new reality, even for close friends. In re- 
cent months we have seen the wife of a prisoner of 
war allowing her husband’s first phone call to be 
recorded by a television sound and camera crew— 
without his knowledge. We have seen parents sob- 
bing and comforting each other as cameras record 
the dying moments of their young son. Can we 
condemn the Louds? In justice, we must remember 
that the series was presented to them as an educa- 
tional venture, and that even in the late stages of 
filming, according to the producers’ rather scornful 
account, they were sure that the intent was to 
record normal, happy family life “with some prob- 
lems,” and that the breakup of the marriage would 
“spoil” the series. The Louds’ innocence may be 
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appalling, but it is not unusual. And is their will- 
-ingness to be models, to be pictured, really differ- 
ent in kind from the willingness of other models in 
other eras—from that of Goya’s Naked Maja, to 
take a rather farfetched example? 
At first Craig Gilbert and his crew seemed satis- 
fied with the reaction to the sociological aspect of 
the film and to the conception of the project itself. 
The sociology had been capsulized, and the obvi- 
ous objections anticipated, in press releases. Why 
did the Louds do it? “There is no simple answer 
and, presumably, each of the Louds had a differ- 
ent reason.” Didn’t the very fact of filming alter 
what happened? Didn’t the fact of observation 
condition the observed, in the words of the scien- 
tist’s axiom? “It is undeniable that the presence of 
the camera affected the family. Although the pro- 
duction crew went about their business as unobtru- 
sively as possible, they were there. . . . If reactions 
were modified because of the camera, those reac- 
tions are still valid.” (Surely this assertion can be 
questioned, Valid in what way?) “Since there were 
no roles assigned to each member, each individ- 
ual’s response expressed what was felt about him- 
self or herself, which was, of course, one of the ba- 
sic goals of the project.” It is superficially 
convincing as an argument, but it does not really 
deal with the profound implications of manipula- 
tion which can and does take such varied and 
subtle forms. 
It was only when the Louds began to express 
dismay at their treatment in the series, and espe- 
cially at its editing, that Gilbert began to defend 
his thesis further and to expatiate further on the 
_-Louds and their problems to whoever interviewed 
him: “Pat Loud cares terribly about appearances— 
Bill tried to co-opt me.” The publicity read differ- 
ently: “The arrangement with the Louds, from the 
inception to the end of filming, was one based on 
mutual respect and trust between the family and 
the production staff and a deep commitment on 
both sides to the value of the series.” The Louds, 
Gilbert seemed to feel, were betraying their trust, 
and he did not seem to feel that his explanatory 
. revelations betrayed his. His material was proving 
` retroactively refractory. Content was questioning 
form. 

Craig Gilberts is the creative intelligence re- 
sponsible in every way for what we see on the 
screen. I do not think he is happy with his prod- 
uct, although he insists that the critics are not 
looking at the film itself. Like many creative 
people, he is instinctual rather than reflective and 
he tends to project his dissatisfaction on the Louds. 
His troubles with form are indicated, however, by 
the fact that he wanted three more segments to 
complete the series and tried to raise the money 
‘for them, and also by his defensiveness about his 
‘method. Alan and Susan Raymond, the talented 
young camera and sound team who, still in their 



























twenties, have an impressive list of credits, are 
frank about their dissatisfaction with the form the 
series took as their three hundred hours of camera 
work was edited. “Look at the film—it is Pat 
Loud’s,” said Alan. “There was a real producer- 
star relationship. A family is children. Five of the 
characters were the children and, except for Lance, 
they hardly come through as individuals. Of 
course, Craig [Gilbert] is not a parent.” Both Ray- 
monds, from the hard and enviably sure stance of 
youth, take the position that Bill and Pat Loud are 
finished as individuals—“nothing can be done for 
them”-—and that the story should be the children’s 
because “theirs is the future.” 

From what one can surmise from the circum- 
stances surrounding assistant producer Susan Les- 
ter’s abrupt removal from her position at the Ray- 
monds’ insistence, one judges that she would have 
directed the action somewhat differently. Oh, yes, 
the action was sometimes directed and certain ef- 
fects were sought, despite all disclaimers. Lance 
was asked to recreate his initial telephone conver- 
sation with his mother and his voice was dubbed 
into it. Is this what makes Pat’s recommendations 
seem so flat and without feeling? Craig Gilbert 
told me of the effort he made to persuade Pat, and 
then her brother and sister-in-law, to let him 
record the episode in which she visited them and 
informed them of her decision to divorce Bill and 
in which she detailed her and Bill’s troubles. What 
conversation went on between Gilbert and Pat on 
the trip to the brother’s home? It has been noted 
that she referred to this episode as her “best 
scene.” The Raymonds joined in persuading her to 
tell the completely unprepared Bill of her decision 
on camera. Assistant producer Susan Lester’s inter- 
vention seems to have taken the form of raising 
Pat Loud’s consciousness—a rather brash effort for 
a twenty-two-year-old viewing the problems of a 
forty-five-year-old mother of a large family, as the 
Raymonds noted. She was rather unwilling to dis- 
cuss her relationship with Pat Loud, even to say 
whether she liked her or not, and would only com- 
ment that “Pat was out of touch with her feelings.” 


unning through all this dissatisfaction with 
form is the difficulty inherent in the situ- 
ation. What empathy could the verbal and 
socially aware New York producers and film crew 
summon for laconic and largely extroverted Cali- 
fornians who are strangers to self-examination? 
The experience is different. The educational, his- 
torical, and ethnic background is different. The art- 
ist’s struggle to master materials is, in this case, re- 
flected in finding fault with the materials—faulting, 
that is, the Louds, the way they lived and met 
their problems. 
An American Family is not a new form. It is 
the elaboration of a traditional one. How does it 
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differ from the classic 1920 documentary, Nanook 
of the North, produced, directed, and photographed 
by Robert Flaherty? “Nanook had no plot in the 
dramatic sense,” wrote Lewis Jacobs in The Rise of 
the American Film, “nor was it fictional in the liter- 
ary sense. It was a . . . description of the real life 
of Eskimos in their own haunts, made without arti- 
ficial properties or professional actors. Its fidelity 
alone made it fresh, honest, and far more moving 
than any studio-enacted film could have been.” 
The same thing could be said of the current series. 
Our only reservation concerns its complete fidelity. 

Margaret Mead suggests that the difference lies 
in that the subjects were aware of what it might 
mean to have their real lives appear on television. 
But the furore subsequent to the appearance of the 
first segments proves that the Louds were as in- 
nocent in this regard as any Eskimos. 

How did Craig Gilbert’s approach to cinema 
vérité differ from the definition of the documentary 
framed by the World Union of Documentary Film- 
makers in the 1930s? 


. all methods of recording on celluloid any as- 
pect of reality interpreted either by factual shooting 
or by sincere and justifiable reconstruction, so as to 
appeal either to reason or emotion, for the purpose 
of stimulating the desire for, and the widening of 
human knowledge and understanding, and of truth- 
fully posing problems and their solutions in the 
sphere of economics, culture, and human relations. 


There is one important difference. Gilbert’s work is 
the work of an angry man. He says so. He was un- 
happy at the failure of his own marriage. He 
found his work unsatisfactory. “And I believed that 
if I stayed with a normal family [earlier he quali- 
fied “normal” with “so-called”] long enough ... 
the anger, the conflicts, I saw around me would be 
illuminated.” Thus, he added to the purposes of 
the documentary the purpose of therapy for the 
film maker and for his subjects. For he seems to 
have suggested to the family that they, too, might 
find the camera a helpful third person improving 
their communication with each other. “I thought,” 
he said, “that I might find out what was happening 
between man and woman in this crazy country.” 

_ The very words predetermine what we will see. 
And his method of search for a family made cer- 
tain results inevitable. One is reminded of the sea- 
man who said to Edward Weeks on his first tramp 
voyage, “Looking for local color? Aye, lad, you'll 
find it and itll all be brown.” Gilbert confined his 
search to California—Southern California in par- 
ticular—where he believes American culture is fash- 
ioned. “Any day now America will become Cali- 
fornia,” he says. And it was a given that the 
family must have its roots outside of California, 
thus, perforce, be a family in which the parents 
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have been wrenched from what Ben Shahn calls 
an area of self-identification, “the place of one’s 
birth, or some way of life which appeals to [man].” 
He began his search working through family thera- 
pists. His “so-called normal family” would neces- 
sarily be a family already in trouble. 

Most revealing, and most troubling of all, is that 
when he failed in his first three months of search 
and had almost given up, he was brought back to 
California by reading detective-story writer Ross 
Macdonald’s The Underground Man. “He described 
with absolute accuracy the kind of family I was 
looking for. I found he lived in Santa Barbara and 
called him up.” For those who know the genre, 
Ross Macdonald (Kenneth Miller in private life) 
holds a very special place among detective-story 
writers. His works are minor classics. His world is 
a world of stunted souls living shabby, sordid lives 
in a culture of alienation in which surface af- 
fluence and grimy poverty are close together. In 
the Ross Macdonald world, children are often the 
victims of burnt-out men and women who have 
ceased to know love, or are incapable of knowing 
it. It is a world devoid of joy and trust and simple 
fun, It is a world devoid of mutual sacrifice for 
common goals. Above all, it is a world devoid of 
honesty. Through the connections set up by Ross 
Macdonald, Craig Gilbert finally found the Louds. 
Did he, through all the months of interaction, con- 
tinue to see them as a Ross Macdonald family? 

Step by step, form was shaping content in the 
basic assumptions of the artist. Before they were 
ever found, the members of the family of the series 
were limited, prejudged, categorized. 

Actually, Craig Gilbert is an uneasy amateur an- 
thropologist and sociologist. Attack any one of the 
assumptions above and he backs away. But he is a 
good documentary film maker—a specialist in mak- 
ing the painful bearable and even meaningful, if 
one recalls his The Triumph of Christy Brown. This 
is what he owned up to on the Dick Cavett 
Show. “I am not a sociologist, despite what has 
been said and misunderstood; ['m not even an 
amateur anthropologist. I am simply a film maker 
who had an idea for doing a series.” Yes, we can 
assent to that—a sensitive film maker in the grip of 
anomie casting about for a landmark project with 
which to answer his questions and his doubts 
about life and his own experience. It matters very 
much that his is one sensibility giving shape to the 
content of our very lives. A society lives by its ba- 
sic assumptions and it is the images we hold in 
common that create the human community. What, 
to refer again to Steichen, are we doing to man, 
“the most complicated thing on earth and also as 
naive as a tender plant,” through television, the 
most powerful artistic medium ever known? L] 





DEATH CONSTANT 
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enator Onésimo Sanchez had six months and 

eleven days to go before his death when he 

found the woman of his life. He met her in 

Rosal del Virrey, an illusory village which by night 

was the furtive wharf for smugglers’ ships, and yet 

it seemed in broad daylight the most useless inlet 

on the desert, looking out on an arid and direc- 

tionless sea, so far removed from everything that 

«=. no one would have suspected that someone ca- 

*  pable of changing the destiny of anyone lived 

there. Even its name was a kind of joke, because 

the only rose in that village was being worn by 

-Senator Onésimo Sanchez himself on the same after- 

~~ noon that he met Laura Farina. 

It was an unavoidable stop in the electoral cam- 

paign he made every four years. The carnival 

=> Wagons had arrived in the morning. Then came 

the trucks with the rented Indians who were car- 

-< ried into the towns in order to enlarge the crowds 

at public ceremonies. Shortly before eleven o'clock, 

along with the music and rockets and jeeps of the 

-. -retinue, the ministerial automobile the color of 

strawberry soda arrived. Senator Onésimo Sanchez 

-~ Was placid and weatherless inside the air-condi- 

tioned car, but as soon as he opened the door he 

was shaken by a gust of fire and his shirt of pure 

silk was soaked in a kind of light-colored soup, 

and he felt many years older and more alone than 

ever. In real life he had just turned forty-two, had 

been graduated from Göttingen with honors as a 

metallurgical engineer, and was an avid reader, al- 

though without much success, of badly translated 

>> Latin classics. He was married to a radiant Ger- 

= man woman who had given him five children and 

_ they were all happy in their home, he the happiest 

Of all until they told him, three months before, 
that he would be dead forever by next Christmas. 

| While the preparations for the public rally were 

< being completed, the senator managed to have an 

= hour alone in the house they had set aside for him 

< to rest in. Before he lay down he put into a glass 

= of drinking water the rose he had kept alive all 

- across the desert, lunched on the diet cereals which 

_ he took with him so as to avoid the repeated por- 

tions of fried goat that were waiting for him dur- 
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ing the rest of the day, and took several painkillers 
before the time prescribed so that he would have 
the remedy ahead of the pain. Then he put the 
electric fan close to the hammock and stretched 
out naked for fifteen minutes in the shadow of the 
rose, making a great effort at mental distraction so 
as not to think about death while he dozed. Except 
for the doctors, no one knew that he had been sen- 
tenced to a fixed term, for he had decided to en- 
dure his secret all alone, with no change in his life, 
not out of pride but out of shame. 

He felt in full control of his free will when he 
appeared in public again at three in the afternoon, 
rested and clean, wearing a pair of coarse linen 
slacks and a floral shirt, and with his soul sus- 
tained by the anti-pain pills. Nevertheless, the ero- 
sion of death was much more pernicious than he 
had supposed, for as he went up onto the platform 
he felt a strange disdain for those who were fight- 
ing for the opportunity to shake his hand, and he 
didn’t feel sorry as he had at other times for the 
groups of barefoot Indians who could scarcely en- 
dure the hot saltpeter coals of the sterile little 
square. He silenced the applause with a wave of 
his hand, almost with rage, and he began to speak 
without gestures, his eyes fixed on the sea that was 
sighing with heat. His measured, deep voice had 
the quality of water in repose, but the speech that 
had been memorized and ground out so many 
times had not occurred to him as a means of tell- 
ing the truth but rather as the opposite of a fatal- 
istic pronouncement by Marcus Aurelius in the 
fourth book of his Meditations. 

“We are here for the purpose of defeating na- 
ture,” he began, against all of his convictions. “We 
will no longer be foundlings in our own country, 
orphans of God in a realm of thirst and bad cli- 
mate, exiles in our own land. We will be different 
people, ladies and gentlemen, we will be a great 
and happy people.” 

There was a pattern to his circus. As he spoke, 
his aides threw clusters of paper birds into the air 
and the artificial creatures took on life, flew about 
the platform of planks, and went out to sea. At the 
same time, other men took some prop trees with 
felt leaves out of the wagons and planted them in 
the saltpeter soil behind the crowd. They finished 
by setting up a cardboard facade with make- 
believe houses of red brick that had glass windows, 








and with it they covered the miserable shacks of 
real life. 

The senator prolonged his speech with two quo- 
tations in Latin in order to give the farce more 
time. He promised rainmaking machines, portable 
breeders for livestock, the oils of happiness which 
would make vegetables grow in the saltpeter and 
clumps of pansies in the window boxes. When he 
saw that his world of fiction was all set up, he 
pointed to it. “That’s the way it will be for us, la- 
dies and gentlemen,” he shouted. “Look! That's 
the way it will be for us.” 

The audience turned around. An ocean liner 
made of painted paper was passing behind the 
houses, and it was taller than the tallest houses in 
the artificial city. Only the senator himself noticed 
that since it had been set up and taken down and 
carried from one place to another, the super- 
imposed cardboard town had also been eaten away 
by the terrible climate and that it was almost as 
poor and dusty as Rosal del Virrey. 


or the first time in twelve years, Nelson Fa- 

rina didn’t go to greet the senator. He lis- 

tened to the speech from his hammock 
amidst the remains of his siesta, under the cool 
bower of a house of unplaned boards which he 
had built with the same pharmacist’s hands with 
which he had drawn and quartered his first wife. 
He had escaped from Devil’s Island and appeared 
in Rosal del Virrey on a ship loaded with innocent 
macaws, with a beautiful and blasphemous black 
woman he had found in Paramaribo and by whom 
he had a daughter. The woman died of natural 
causes a short while later, and she didn’t suffer the 
fate of the other, whose pieces had fertilized her 
own cauliflower patch, but was buried whole and 
with her Dutch name in the local cemetery. The 
daughter had inherited her color and her figure 








along with her father’s yellow and astonished eyes, 
and he had good reason to imagine that he was 
rearing the most beautiful woman in the world. 

Ever since he had first met Senator Onésimo 
Sanchez during his first electoral campaign, Nelson 
Farina had begged for his help in getting a false 
identity card which would place him beyond the 
reach of the law. The senator, in a friendly but 
firm way, had refused. Nelson Farina never gave 
up, and for several years, every time he found the 
chance, he would repeat his request with a differ- 
ent recourse. But always he received the same an- 
swer. Therefore on this visit he remained in his 
hammock, condemned to rot alive in that burning 
den of buccaneers. When he heard the final ap- 
plause, he lifted his head and, looking over the 
boards of the fence, he saw the back side of the 
farce: the props for the buildings, the framework 
of the trees, the hidden illusionists who were push- 
ing the ocean liner along. He spat without rancor. 

“Merde,” he said. “C’est le Blacaman de la politi- 

ue.” 

After the speech, as was customary, the senator 
took a walk through the streets of the town in the 
midst of the music and the rockets and besieged 
by the townspeople, who told him their troubles. 
The senator listened to them good-naturedly, and 
he always found some way to console everybody 
without having to do them any difficult favors. A 
woman up on the roof of a house with her six 
youngest children managed to make herself heard 
over the uproar and the fireworks. 

“I’m not asking for much, Senator,” she said. 
“Just a donkey to haul water from Hanged Man’s 
Well.” 

The senator noticed the six thin children. “What 
became of your husband?” he asked. 

“He went to find his fortune on the island of 
Aruba,” the woman answered good-humoredly, 








“and what he found was a foreign woman, the 
kind that put diamonds in their teeth.” 

The answer brought on a roar of laughter. 

“All right,” the senator decided, “you'll get your 
donkey.” 

A short while later an aide of his brought a 
good pack donkey to the woman’s house, and on 
the rump it had a campaign slogan written in in- 
delible paint so that no one would ever forget that 
it was a gift from the senator. 

Along the short stretch of street he made other 
smaller gestures, and he even gave a spoonful of 
medicine to a sick man who had had his bed 
brought to the door of his house so he could see 
him pass. At the last corner, through the boards of 
the fence, he saw Nelson Farina in his hammock, 
looking ashen and gloomy, but, nonetheless, the 
senator greeted him, with no show of affection: 

“Hello, how are you?” 

Nelson Farina turned in his hammock and 
soaked him in the sad amber of his look. 

“Moi, vous savez,” he said. 

His daughter came out into the yard when she 
heard the greeting. She was wearing a cheap, 
faded guajiro Indian robe, her head was decorated 
with colored bows, and her face was painted as 
protection against the sun, but even in that state of 
disrepair it was possible to imagine that there had 
never been another so beautiful in the whole 
world. The senator was left breathless. “Pl be 
damned!” he breathed in surprise. “The Lord does 
the craziest things!” 

That night Nelson Farina dressed his daughter 
up in her best clothes and sent her to the senator. 
Two guards armed with rifles who were nodding 
from the heat in the borrowed house ordered her 
to wait on the only chair in the vestibule. 











Death Constant Beyond Love 


The senator was in the next room meeting with 
the important people of Rosal del Virrey, whom he 
had gathered together in order to sing for them 
the truths he had left out of his speeches. They 
looked so much like the ones he always met in ev- 
ery town in the desert that even the senator him- 
self was sick and tired of that perpetual same 
nightly session. His shirt was soaked with sweat 
and he was trying to dry it on his body with the 
hot breeze from an electric fan that was buzzing 
like a horsefly in the heavy heat of the room. 

“We, of course, can’t eat paper birds,” he said. 
“You and I know that the day there are trees and 
flowers in this heap of goat dung, the day there 
are shad instead of worms in the water holes, that 
day neither you nor I will have anything to do 
here, do I make myself clear?” 

No one answered. While he was speaking, the 
senator had torn a sheet off the calendar and fash- 
ioned a paper butterfly out of it with his hands. 
He tossed it into the air current coming from the 
fan with no particular aim and the butterfly flew 
about the room and then went out through the 
half-open door. The senator went on speaking with 
a control aided by the complicity of death. 

“Therefore,” he said, “I don’t have to repeat to 
you what you already know too well: that my re- 
election is a better piece of business for you than it 
is for me, because I’m fed up with stagnant water 
and Indian sweat, while you people, on the other 
hand, make your living from it.” 

Laura Farina saw the paper butterfly come out. 
Only she saw it because the guards in the vestibule 
had fallen asleep on the steps, hugging their rifles. 
After a few turns, the large lithographed butterfly 
unfolded completely, flattened against the wall, 
and remained stuck there. Laura Farina tried to 
pull it off with her nails. One of the guards, who 
woke up with the applause from the next room, 
noticed her vain attempt. 











“It wont come off,’ he said sleepily. “It’s 
painted on the wall.” 

Laura Farina sat down again when the men be- 
gan to come out of the meeting. The senator stood 
in the door of the room with his hand on the 
latch, and he noticed Laura Farina only when the 
vestibule was empty. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“C’est de la part de mon père,” she said. 

The senator understood. He scrutinized the 
sleeping guards, then he scrutinized Laura Farina, 
whose unusual beauty was even more demanding 
than his pain, and he resolved then that death had 
made his decision for him. 

“Come in,” he told her. 

Laura Farina was struck dumb standing in the 
doorway to the room: thousands of banknotes were 
floating in the air, flapping like the butterfly. But the 
senator turned off the fan and the bills were left with- 
out air and alighted on the objects in the room. 

“You see,” he smiled, “even shit can fly.” 

Laura Farina sat down on a schoolboy’s stool. 
Her skin was smooth and firm with the same color 
and the same solar density as crude oil, her hair 
was the mane of a young mare, and her huge eyes 
were brighter than the light. The senator followed 
the thread of her look and finally found the rose 
that had been tarnished by the saltpeter. 

“It’s a rose,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said with a trace of perplexity, “I 
learned what they were in Riohacha.” 

The senator sat down on an army cot, talking 
about roses as he unbuttoned his shirt. On the side 
where he imagined his heart to be inside his chest 
he had a corsair’s tattoo of a heart pierced by an 
arrow. He threw the soaked shirt to the floor and 
asked Laura Farina to help him off with his boots. 

She kneeled down facing the cot. The senator 
continued to scrutinize her, thoughtfully, and while 
she was untying the laces he wondered which one 
of them would end up with the bad luck of that 
encounter. 

“You’re just a child,” he said. 

“Don’t you believe it,” she said. “Pll be nineteen 
in April.” 

The senator became interested. 

“What day?” 

“The eleventh,” she said. 

The senator felt better. “We’re both Aries,” he 
said. And, smiling, he added: 

“It’s the sign of solitude.” 

Laura Farina wasn’t paying attention because 
she didn’t know what to do with the boots. The 
senator, for his part, didn’t know what to do with 
Laura Farina, because he wasn’t used to sudden 
love affairs, and besides, he knew that the one at 
hand had its origins in indignity. Just to have 
some time to think, he held Laura Farina tightly 
between his knees, embraced her about the waist, 
and lay down on his back on the cot. Then he re- 
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alized that she was naked under her dress, for her 
body gave off the dark fragrance of an animal of 
the woods, but her heart was frightened and her 
skin disturbed by a glacial sweat. 

“No one loves us,” he sighed. 

Laura Farina tried to say something, but there 
was only enough air for her to breathe. He laid 
her down beside him to help her; he put out the 
light and the room was in the shadow of the rose. 
She abandoned herself to the mercies of her fate. 
The senator caressed her slowly, seeking her with 
his hand, barely touching her, but where he ex- 
pected to find her, he came across something iron 
that was in the way. 

“What have you got there?” 

“A padlock,” she said. 

“What in hell . . . !” the senator said furiously 
and asked what he knew only too well. “Where’s 
the key?” 

Laura Farina gave a breath of relief. 

“My papa has it,” she answered. “He told me to 
tell you to send one of your people to get it and to 
send along with him a written promise that you'll 
straighten out his situation.” 

The senator grew tense. “Frog bastard,” he mur- 
mured indignantly. Then he closed his eyes in or- 
der to relax, and he met himself in the darkness. 
Remember, he remembered, that whether it’s you or 
someone else, it won’t be long before you'll be déad 
and it won’t be long before your name won't even be 
left. 

He waited for the shudder to pass. 

“Tell me one thing,” he asked then. “What have 
you heard about me?” 

“Do you want the honest-to-God truth?” 

“The honest-to-God truth.” 

“Well,” Laura Farina ventured, “they say you’re 
worse than the rest because you're different.” 

The senator didn’t get upset. He remained silent 
for a long time with his eyes closed, and when he 
opened them again he seemed to have returned 
from his most hidden instincts. 

“Oh, what the hell,” he decided, “tell your son 
of a bitch of a father that I'll straighten out his sit- 
uation.” 

“If you want, I can go get the key myself,” 
Laura Farina said. 

The senator held her back. 

“Forget about the key,” he said, “and sleep a 
while with me. It’s good to be with someone when 
you're so alone.” 

Then she laid his head on her shoulder, her 
eyes fixed on the rose. The senator held her about 
the waist, sank his face into woods animal armpit, 
and gave in to terror. Six months and eleven days 
later he would die in that same position, degraded 
and repudiated because of the public scandal with 
Laura Farina, and weeping with rage at dying 
without her. LI 

Translated from the Spanish by Gregory Rabassa. 








_ North of the border, johnconnally has 
become a one-word term of derision, an 
expression of Canadians’ discontent over 
United States policies toward its near 
neighbor. Economic nationalism is now an 
issue in Canada that rivals French-English 
separatism. The politics of resentment has 
cut Pierre Trudeau’s parliamentary 
plurality to two votes and turned the 

“swinging” Prime Minister into a sober- 

sided survivor. 


irectly above the United States on the map 
is a huge landmass called Canada fre- 
| quently colored pink to distinguish it 
from us. Most Americans have no idea what goes 
< on up there or what constitutes the Canadian char- 
acter, but assume that there are so many of us and 
so few of them, two hundred million to twenty-two 
million, that they must be just like us. 
=. Why not? The Canadians whom Americans 
meet, unless they venture into French Quebec, 
-speak English, see the same television programs, 
„and read the Reader’s Digest. Americans as school- 
=- children don’t find much about Canada in their 
© history books, and it is difficult to buy Canadian 
_ books in the United States because of an anti- 
< quated, turn-of-the-century, U.S. copyright law. 
Americans aware of Canada’s natural resources 
have a comfortable misapprehension that the 
country is a storage room we can draw from when 
we run out of precious minerals, oil, and water. 
“We also have a dim idea from the periodic vio- 
lence that erupts in Quebec that a French-speaking 
minority in Canada threatens to set up a separate 
overnment. But even those Americans who use 
nada as a vacation land are remarkably igno- 
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rant of the Canadian personality; of the ten prov- 
inces and the territories beyond, comprising the 
second largest country in the world; of a parlia- 
mentary system in a federal arrangement that gives 
Canada’s government a distinctive form somewhere 
between that of Great Britain and the United 
States, but not like either one; and of the people, 
who are rapidly developing a new self-esteem and 
a desire to control their own destiny. With. increas- 
ing emotion, Canadians are coming to think that 
they have a country whose special qualities are 
worth defending. Nonetheless the United States 
blindly continues to regard Canada as a gangling 
hayseed who admires our sophisticated ways, grate- 
fully accepts our culture and the golden fallout 
from our economic superiority, and loves us no 
matter what. 

“We like you Americans very much on a person- 
to-person basis, but let’s face it, as a nation the 
United States is unlovable, and we certainly don’t 
want to use it as a model,” a Canadian recently 
confided to an American friend. The Canadians 
know a great deal about us, thanks to our televi- 
sion programs, the flood of movies and periodicals 
that engulf them, and to the stark fact that roughly 
75 percent of Canadian industry is American- 
owned and oriented. Once the United States was 
the mecca toward which ambitious young Cana- 
dians were aiming. Now for the first time there are 
more Americans emigrating to Canada than there 
are Canadians coming to settle in the United 
States. The “brain drain” of Canadian scholars and 
scientists into American universities has stopped. 
The Canadians are realists, however. They don’t 
like the American domination of their economy, 
but they know what will happen to their already 
high unemployment and their excellent standard of 
living without it. They want some form of control 
over foreign investment but not so severe as to jar 
the economy. 

More and more, Canadians refer to the United 
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States in that cold term, a “foreign country.” They 
are a peace-loving people and the Vietnam War 
and our conduct of it shocked them. The name 
johnconnally has become a single dirty word in the 
Canadian lexicon. The bullying behavior of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s economic emissary, with his threats of 
retaliation if Canada should hold back raw materi- 
als that the United States needs, does not suit the 
reserved Canadian temperament, but nothing has 
shocked our friendly neighbor as much as the un- 
expected imposition of a 10 percent tax on Cana- 
dian imported goods in 1971. Although that tax 
was rescinded fairly soon after it was imposed, Ca- 
nadians remember the date the tax was an- 
nounced, August 15, 1971, and refer to it as a day 
of infamy. It exposed them to their own vulnera- 
bility, and they regard the fact that it could hap- 
pen at all as a betrayal and warning. When Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau visited 
Washington a year later, he was introduced to 
John Connally, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
who was moving down the receiving line. President 
Nixon said, “And here is the terrible Mr. Con- 
nally,” and Trudeau and Connally shook hands. 
After Connally had moved on down the line, Mr. 
Trudeau was seen looking at his back, and then 
the Prime Minister began openly counting his fin- 
gers. 

Many Canadians think that the need to defend 
themselves against encroachment by the United 
States is what has kept them together. “Logic 
would have made our maritime provinces in the 
East allies of Boston, and western Canada a part 
of the West Coast of the United States,” a western 
Canadian newspaperman observed in a letter to an 
American friend not long ago. “If Canada has sur- 
vived, it’s because of the existence of the United 
States. I am certain if the American portion of 
North America were to sink fifty feet below the 
waves, Canada would divide into several indepen- 
dent states: the Atlantic provinces, Quebec, our 
wealthy industrialized heartland of Ontario, the 
prairies, and British Columbia. The North, custo- 
dian of the national dream, might be too expensive 
for anyone to keep, but would probably be colo- 
nized by one or more of the five states.” 


anada is not yet a unified nation. It is a dis- 
jointed federation of regional groups, the 
provinces, federal states loosely tied into a 

central government in Ottawa, the capital city of 
Ontario, for convenience, but with enough mutual 
desire for unity to engage in a remarkable sharing 
process known as equalization grants. Three so- 
called “have” provinces, industrialized Ontario in 
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the East, oil-rich Alberta at the western end of the 
prairies, and British Columbia on the Pacific coast, 
share their riches with the seven “have-nots”: the 
Atlantic provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and tiny Prince Edward Island, 
plus Quebec in the East and the central prairie 
states of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Scratch the surface of the country and what do 
you find? A population which is a third French in 
heritage, a third British from Scotch, Irish, and 
English forebears, and the rest a mixed congrega- 
tion of immigrants who have arrived by hundreds 
of thousands since 1900, from Europe, chiefly, but 
in substantial numbers from China, Japan, and a 
rainbow of other countries. Canada is no melting 
pot. Canadians cling proudly to their origins, not 
only the French in Quebec, but others who con- 
tinue living in their own settlements and speaking 
their own languages in the new country. There are 
large French communities in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, where they are called Acadians, and 
in Manitoba, on the central prairies; and Ukraini- 
ans in Alberta think that if there is a second lan- 
guage, it should be Ukrainian. Census takers beg 
people to trace their lineage to the country they 
came from and this is duly recorded in the Canada 
Year Book. There are probably more than a hun- 
dred thousand blacks, Asians, and West Indians 
now in Canada. Ten thousand descendants of a 
few hundred escaped slaves during the Civil War 
live in a community just outside Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, mostly on welfare. French-speaking Hai- 
tians are settling in Montreal, and so many West 
Indians have come to the Toronto area that an an- 
nual Caribbean Festival takes place there every 
summer. 

There have been a few racial skirmishes between 
blacks and whites, but the war is between the 
English and the French, between Quebec and the 
rest of Canada, which Canadians themselves in- 
variably refer to as British or English Canada. Six 
million French-speaking people in Quebec, many 
of whose ancestors predate the British conquest of 
Canada and the American Revolution, sincerely re- 
gard themselves as second-class citizens, in an infe- 
rior economic position to the British Establishment. 
The official policy of bilingualism, which was be- 
gun under the late Lester Pearson when he was 
Prime Minister and which has been implemented 
by Trudeau, a French Canadian, is a belated effort 
to correct one of the major irritants. The Official 
Languages Act passed in 1968 requires by law that 
people be able to talk with their government in 
whichever of the two official Canadian languages, 
French or English, they may choose. 

Previously, virtually all federal government busi- 
ness was conducted in English, even in Quebec, 
where a large proportion of the population speaks 
only French, although business is British-oriented. 
The burden for providing communication in either 


Four self-reliant women tell why 
they rely on the American Express Card. — 


Gail Dessimoz 


“Pm an account executive. 
I use the American Express 
Card both for business 
and for pleasure. 

“Last year I took 3 
months off and I traveled 
throughout Europe. | 
went to the Olympics and 
I used my Card constantly 
— for air fare, for my hotel, 
and for shopping for 
clothing. 

“In New York, I use it 
all the time. I’m an 
impulse buyer, and I do 
all my shopping in 
boutiques that accept the 
American Express Card. 

“I don’t want to carry 
cash around, and it’s a 
pain in the neck to write 
checks all the time. 

“It’s much easier to use 
the American Express 
Card. Then, when the 
bill comes at the end of 
the month, you just pay 
the whole thing. 

“It’s a lot more 
convenient.” 





Susan Wayne 


“Iam a film producer. | 
shoot quite a lot on loca- 
tion. I live in hotels, 
motels, eat in restaurants, 
and shop all over the 
place, because invariably 
I forget something. 

“When I arrive in 
places where nobody ever 
heard of me, the American 
Express Card identifies me. 

“For a woman it is 
particularly important 
because it gives her 
stature in the business 
world. 

“Hopefully in a few 
years that will all be 
ridiculous, but, at this 
moment, if a woman has 
the American Express 
Card it gives her a cer- 
tain amount of standing.” 





Jane O’Reilly 


“Pm a free-lance writer. It’s 
important that the people 
I deal with take me seri- 
ously. 

“In a strange business 
like free-lancing, there 
are times when the 
American Express Card 
underscores my credibili- 
ty. If I take people to 
lunch and pay with the 
American Express Card, I 
have produced a symbol 
that | am a serious person. 

“It permits all manner of 
gracious businesslike ges- 
tures over the dinner 
table or on airplanes, or 
in stores for that matter. 

“The American Express 
receipts help me do my 
taxes easily and send in 
my large and varied ex- 
pense accounts. And it’s 
the only Card with a cer- 
tain cachet. 

“It certifies that I’m a 
grown-up and a ga 
real person.” 4 
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Lorraine Di Paolo 


“As stockbroker, I enter- 


tain clients over lunch and 
dinner occasionally, and 
find the American Express — 
Card to be an unobtrusive ~ 
yet gracious way of enter- — 
taining a client. 

“I can pick up the tab 
and not feel awkward 
about it, nor do my clients © 
feel awkward. 

“But if I pulled out cash, 
they surely would. 

“When I’m going out, 
the most important con- 
tents of my evening bag 
are my license, registra- 
tion, and my American 
Express Card.” 





language in government offices now rests on the 
government, and a bilingual board recommends 
which districts should be bilingual, depending on 
whether the local population is French, English, or 
both. The government has no intention of making 
everyone learn both languages, a basic misconcep- 
tion held in the far West, where a French Cana- 
dian is a rare bird indeed. In a place like Ke- 
lowna, British Columbia, for example, where the 
population is entirely English-speaking, a French- 
speaking Canadian seeking assistance in a govern- 
ment office would be hooked up by telephone to 
Vancouver, where there would be two or three civil 
servants who could speak French. In the French- 
speaking town of Rimouski on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence River in Quebec, the same thing 
would happen in reverse. 

In the East, anti-French prejudice was respon- 
sible in the General Election last fall for the loss 
of at least two Liberal seats in Parliament to the 
Conservative Party in Ottawa, where English civil 
servants frequently feel that French-language re- 
quirements threaten their jobs and career advance- 
ment. Anti-French sentiment is also evident in 
such places as Moncton, New Brunswick, where 
the English-speaking mayor has enraged the large 
Acadian population by denying them the right to 
have a sign at the door of the new City Hall in 
French as well as in English, although the building 
was rented from the Assumption Society, an Aca- 
dian investment cooperative. 

The Official Languages Act applies only to fed- 
eral institutions, and the provinces are free to do 
whatever the population requires at the provincial 
level. Education is a provincial responsibility. Ca- 
nadian citizens can receive their education in 
French and continue speaking nothing but French, 
or the reverse, but most schools provide facilities 
for a working knowledge of the other official lan- 
guage, and in some provinces, teaching or taking 
the second language is compulsory. “Right now, 
we are deciding whether to make our son’s educa- 
tion in English or French,” a French Canadian fa- 
ther of a three-year-old boy recently explained to 
an Ottawa visitor. “In the capital here, of course, 
there are both English and French schools. Pd like 
my son to be in a French one, but then I pause 
and say to myself, ‘If he is bright, why not open 
him to the whole American continent instead of 
just one part of one country or even just one coun- 
try?’ Let’s say he wants to be a nuclear physicist. 
Why then, it’s better to be educated in English, 
with French as a second language. I don’t want to 
close that door!” 

Canadian people are basically middle-class. They 
like surface conformity and although they may 
smile on erratic behavior, even scamper out briefly 
on an adventure, they run quickly back to the 
safety of the familiar, the comfortable, the proper. 
Canadian cities are handsome, clean, and some of 


the architecture is among the most exciting in 
North America; people are highly motivated, full 
of energy. Social experiments are daring and in- 
novative, but too much originality at any one time, 
too great a deviation for too long, gets people ner- 
vous and edgy. Canadians are not opposed to 
change but they like to tiptoe in cautiously, with- 
out jolting their settled-down psyches. “Per- 
missiveness toward his children, weekend family 
life, and TV” is the description a Canadian has 
given to the homelife of the average man of Can- 
ada. “When I go to a saloon, called a cocktail bar 
[expensive], or a beer parlor [cheap], or a private 
club [cheap but exclusive], I prefer the exclusion of 
women and children,” he said. “I like to talk about 
hockey and Canadian football while I am drinking, 
and I like to talk about oil strikes in the High Arc- 
tic. More and more I find myself conversing about 
American domination of our economy, American 
arrogance, and American ignorance. I am fairly 
typical.” On weekends during the winter everyone 
who can get on a pair of skis or skates heads for 
the hills or a sheet of ice. One of the largest ski 
clubs in the world is Camp Fortune, thirty minutes 
out of Ottawa. It has about twelve thousand mem- 
bers, and on a cold Sunday this past winter sixty- 
four thousand skaters were reported to be gliding 
up and down on the longest man-made skating 
rink in the world, the four-and-a-quarter-mile 
Rideau Canal that bisects the capital. Civil ser- 
vants keep a pair of skates in the corner of their 
offices so they can take a quick turn on a nearby 
outdoor ice surface during their lunch hour. Al- 
most every Canadian city, town, or village has a 
curling club. Curling, a Scotch game, resembles 
bowling, but the alley is made of ice and a heavy 
stone is used instead of a ball. 

Whole families curl, but the national Canadian 
sport is ice hockey, with football coming on as a 
close second. Officially, the national sport is la- 
crosse, a game invented by North American In- 
dians, but that game has lost out in the scramble 
for TV coverage. Saturday night hockey on TV, 
sponsored since the early days of radio by Imperial 
Oil, is a religion and tops all the ratings. Cana- 
dians are passionate vicarious sportsmen, and the 
biggest event since Expo was last year’s inter- 
national ice hockey tournament between Team 
Canada and the Soviet Union. The tournament 
was a tie until the last thirty-eight seconds of play, 
when the Canadians won the series, and the 
people back home, all glued to their television sets, 
went wild with joy. Only three of the sixteen teams 
in the National Hockey League are Canadian 
(Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver); all the rest 
are American, but three hundred and eleven of the 
three hundred and twenty-three players in the League 
are Canadian. Four of the twelve teams in the new 
World Hockey Association are Canadian, and there is 
a similar imbalance of nationality in players. 


“Mom, there’s this girl 
I want you to.meet? 


Nobody should miss a word of a phone call 
that important. So we make a device that helps 
keep every conversation clear and distinct. 

It’s a tiny crystal filter. And it can help sepa- 
rate thousands of calls. Even though they travel 
over the same cable. 

‘To make it is no small task. We start by grow- 
ing Our own quartz crystal. Thirty-five steps later, 
it’s ready for the gold and other precious metals 
that make up the complex circuit. 

We're Western Electric — at the heart of the 
Bell System. And we'll do almost anything to 
help bring people together. 
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Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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The Canadians have put a quota of 50 percent 
on the number of Americans allowed on their foot- 
ball teams. This figure may foreshadow the allow- 
able percentage in other Canadian enterprises 
fighting for identity. The Canadian football field is 
ten yards longer and twelve yards wider than the 
American, which makes other differences possible. 
In three-down Canadian football, the punt is re- 
turned twice as often from a scrimmage. “Football 
fever” is a familiar Canadian ailment, which 
reaches its peak on the last Saturday in October, 
when the entire nation watches the Grey Cup on 
television. The gift of Earl Grey, a Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada in the early 1900s, the Grey Cup is 
the trophy awarded for the Canadian Football 
League championship. 

Summer is national fishing time on both coasts 
as well as on the lakes and rivers. A glance at the 
roads in summer makes it seem as if all of Canada 
has left home on wheels, in campers and cars, 
trailing a boat or a camping outfit behind. Fall 
brings out the hunters, for duck and partridge, and 
in the north of all the provinces, for bear and deer. 
But what Canadians cherish most, whether they 
are hunters, fishermen, sports fans, or none of 
these, is the idea that the outdoors is so close at 
hand, with wilderness just beyond. 


here is an old way of Canadian living that 

can still be found, in the quilting bees in 

the Atlantic provinces, in the wood carving 
in small Quebec towns, in bingo and contract 
bridge anywhere. What is new is the culture revo- 
lution, the fantastic growth of art, music, and the- 
ater that has given every sizable city a civic center 
where these interests can thrive in a professional 
setting, instead of the public school auditoriums 
used previously. There is still plenty of homegrown 
culture-—almost every community has an amateur 
theater group, orchestra, and art club or classes— 
but formal culture used to be confined to “celeb- 
rity concerts” six or eight times a year. Now three 
world-renowned ballet companies flourish, in Win- 
nipeg, Toronto, and Montreal; there is a liberal 
scattering of regional professional theaters, of which 
the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Ontario, is 
the best known; and there is a growing number of 
excellent civic orchestras. Everybody still loves 
country music, especially in the hands of a West- 
ern singer named Tommy Hunter, who twangs his 
guitar each week for an hour of prime time on TV. 
Something new, however, has come into the cul- 
tural life of the Canadian viewer: the Baby Blue 
Movies, also known as the skin flicks, soft porno 
seen on Channel 79, the new Toronto Cable TV 
Station on Friday nights when the kids are suppos- 
edly in bed. Last Tango in Paris has been playing 
in legitimate theaters in Canada in both French 
and English, but Deep Throat was recently shown 
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in Montreal on eight-millimeter videotape in a spe- 
cial studio to avoid the commercial censors. Back- 
room movie houses are taking their place along 
with noon-hour massage parlors and topless or 
nudie nightclubs. 

Television viewers have two Canadian networks 
to choose between: CTV, a centralized private as- 
sociation of affiliates, like CBS or NBC, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, CBC, a 
Crown corporation, publicly owned and subsidized, 
but partially independent in that it accepts adver- 
tising from private industry. CBC operates four na- 
tional networks, two, English and French, on radio, 
and an English and a French television network. It 
is committed to reaching even the Indians and Es- 
kimos in the farthest outposts of the North. The 
Canadian equivalent of our Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is the Canadian Radio-Televi- 
sion Commission, and CRTC requires that at least 
60 percent of its programs on both networks be 
Canadian in content. American programs like All 
in the Family, Mannix, and the Flip Wilson 
and Carol Burnett shows and perhaps a dozen oth- 
ers get prime time on Canadian as they do on 
American TV, but occasionally there is a slight 
change in format. In a show called Red Pony, star- 
ring Henry Fonda and Maureen O’Hara, not long 
ago, the complete birth scene of a pony was shown 
in Canada, but it was cut out in the United States. 

A young American actress working for four 
months with a school tour troupe at the Manitoba 
Theatre Centre in Winnipeg expressed amazed de- 
light at the high quality of Canada’s television pro- 
grams. “The French programs are the best,” she 
said. “Why, one channel had a French children’s 
very sophisticated commedia dell’arte, beautifully 
done, with one harlequin playing different musical 
instruments. And the fine rock shows! And the 
professional artists they had! All wonderful!” She 
had watched a lot of British soap operas, BBC of- 
ferings on videotape, and had enjoyed the English 
life they portrayed, especially a cockney lady who 
operated a hotel. Her viewing included country 
music, a regular variety show out of Winnipeg in 
an English pub-like setting called Pig and Whistle, 
and the public affairs programs, Encounter and 
Weekend. 

Canadian viewers close to the border at points | 
like Vancouver, Winnipeg, Windsor, and Toronto | 
tune in on American stations. Station KVOS in 
Bellingham, Washington, apparently exists only to 
serve the Vancouver area and makes its money 
from Canadian advertisers. Several years ago a 
special committee of the Canadian Senate studied 
the mass media and the resulting Davey Report 
recommended that this sort of “piracy” be con- 
trolled in the same way that Canada has controlled 
the invasion of American publications on the Ca- 
nadian magazine market, by refusing to permit Ca- 
nadian advertisers in American publications to 
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write off money spent on advertising as a business 

expense on their income taxes. 
_ Not even tax deterrents can keep American pub- 
lications from the Canadian market in such over- 
whelming numbers that only the strongest Cana- 
- dian periodicals can survive. “Somehow or other, 
- we've arrived in the peculiarly Canadian position 
_ where our most successful magazines are American 
magazines, and we’re moving inexorably towards 
_ the day when they'll be the only magazines we 
have,” said the Davey Report. “This makes sense 
in terms of economics; on any other basis, it’s in- 
tolerable.” Some Canadians would like to see the 
_. exceptional status removed that was granted two 
_ American publications, the Reader’s Digest and 
Time. Section 12A of the Income Tax Act of 1964, 
which still prevails, permitted them to pass as Ca- 
nadian magazines, because at the time they had 
some editorial staff, and were partially edited, in 
Canada, and had been printed and published there 
- for more than a year. The Reader’s Digest pub- 
<> lishes some articles especially for Canada in both 
English and French editions. Time is published 
only in English, in the same format seen in the 
` United States, but with a Canadian section added 
at the beginning, and occasionally, a different 
== cover. Only Canada’s Chatelaine, a general 
=. women’s magazine with an English and French 
=- > edition, has a bigger circulation than the Reader’s 
_ Digest, with Maclean’s, an excellent general feature 
Canadian monthly published in both languages, in 
third place, and Time in fourth. Canadians read 
Saturday Night, a journal of opinion, but Vogue, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Playboy, Cosmopolitan, The 
Atlantic, Harper’s, Scientific American, and The 
~ > New Yorker are popular too, and the sight of so 
many American periodicals on a Canadian news- 
stand is to make the visitor wonder which country 

he is in. 

The book publishers in Canada are struggling 
with the same syndrome. Jonathan Livingston Sea- 
gull, an American book, topped the fiction list, and 

of the other nine fiction books, only two were by 
_. Canadian authors, Robertson Davies and Margaret 

Atwood. On the other hand, six of the ten nonfic- 
tion writers on the best-seller list were Canadians, 
_ with the late Lester Pearson’s memoirs the favorite, 
and Farley Mowat’s A Whale for the Killing in sec- 
ond place. Canadian readers have a taste for ad- 
venture, but the books they select are likely to be 
from American publishers. In the Canadian book 
publishing world, only a handful of publishers 
manage rather frantically to keep above water. 
With huge American concerns like Doubleday, 
- Macmillan, and McGraw-Hill establishing separate 
_ Canadian companies, it’s no wonder, and the fed- 
„eral and provincial governments have begun offer- 
ing subsidies to indigenous publishers to keep 
hem in business. The sale of the United Church 
of Canada’s Ryerson Press to McGraw-Hill was 


















protested in Parliament not long ago, but not in 
time to stop the transaction. 


anada still has the two-dollar bill. Cana- 
dians observe with detachment American 
excitement over the changing value of the 
U.S. dollar. Recently the dollar has been at par, 
but when Americans used to get eight or nine 
cents more for their dollar in Canada, they usually 
found this an attractive incentive to spend money 
locally. What has annoyed Canadians for years, 
and still does, is that American dollars are viable 
any place in Canada, but Canadian bills in the 
United States are looked upon as “funny money” 
and can be changed only at official exchanges or 
banks. 

An economic happening the Canadians would 
like to see unchanged is the 1965 auto pact agree- 
ment made between the United States and Canada 
when Lyndon Johnson was President and Lester 
Pearson was Prime Minister. Last year a quarter of 
all United States exports went to Canada, and a 
little more than a quarter of its imports came from 
Canada, quite a sizable chunk of the American 
economy. Yet the 13 billion dollars’ worth of 
American exports represented only 4.2 percent of 
the American gross national product, whereas the 
14 billion dollars’ worth the Canadians exported to 
the United States was 20 percent of Canada’s. The 
largest single item in our trading relations was mo- 
tor vehicles. We sent 1 billion dollars’ worth of 
cars and parts to Canada, but 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of these commodities crossed from Canada 
to us. Before the auto pact, American-owned auto- 
mobile plants in Canada had been producing all 
their car models for a Canadian market of 22 mil- 
lion people, resulting in short runs and inefficient 
use of capital. The pact permitted automobiles and 
parts to move free of tariffs between the two 
countries, allowing the manufacturers to “rational- 
ize” their production for greater efficiency. The 
pact also included temporary safeguards to protect 
and stabilize the Canadian end of the industry, re- 
quiring that a substantial percentage of parts be 
Canadian in relation to the Canadian market, that 
the volume of production in Canada not be al- 
lowed to fall below the volume of Canadian pur- 
chases, prohibiting the importation of American 
used cars for sale in Canada, and continuing a 15 
percent unilateral tariff on new cars brought from 
the United States by individual Canadian citizens. 

After the pact, the automobile companies started 
manufacturing some parts and cars entirely in 
Canada, in smaller plants and with longer runs. 
The automobiles they decided to build there were 
Mustangs, Mavericks, Pintos, and Dodge Darts, 
which turned out to be such big sellers generally 
that the differential swung over to a billion-dollar 
advantage for Canada. 
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The United States government would like to see 
the pact’s temporary safeguards removed, espe- 
cially the unilateral tariff. “There’s no doubt Can- 
ada has benefited well beyond the level of the 
safeguards,” a Canadian businessman said recently, 
“and if johnconnally hadn’t been such a bastard, 
they might have been removed. As it was, our 
people just got up and walked out of the dis- 
cussions.” 

A new cause for alarm in Canada was sounded 
last year on the storage of confidential information 
about Canadian citizens in data banks in the 
United States by American-based credit card 
agencies and credit bureaus. A government report 
made a worried statement that “a great deal of 
personal information about Canadians, much of it 
highly sensitive, is stored beyond Canadian borders 
and therefore out of reach of Canadian law,” and 
urged monitoring this flow and the encouragement 
of data banks in Canada instead. 

Canadians sit tight on their money. They play it 
safe with savings accounts and bonds and let 
Americans invest billions in the capitalization of 
their country’s industry. Canadian promoters have 
big ideas for getting oil and gas from the Macken- 
zie Delta, and for the largest hydroelectric scheme 
in North America at James Bay—but a shortage of 
funds for capitalization. Is it worth the price of 
American capitalization to get Canadian devel- 
opment going now? Many Canadians are begin- 
ning to wonder, along with economist Eric Kierans 
of McGill University, who resigned from Prime 
Minister Trudeau’s last cabinet in protest against 
continued American subsidy of Canadian industrial 
development and resource exploitation. They ask if 
it wouldn’t be better to wait a while until the Ca- 
nadians need the development enough to finance it 
themselves. 

“What choices have we got to keep our national 
identity?” a new member of the House of Com- 
mons asked an American visitor at a dinner table 
in the Establishment Ottawa suburb of Rockcliffe. 
“We can buy the country back and go broke, or 
we can gradually move into the sections that are 
vital to our future and say to the United States, 
‘You can’t remove materials in the raw state, but 
must process them to a certain degree and manu- 
facture some products, in Canada.’” 

The young wife of a Western politician was lis- 
tening. “I keep remembering a remark made in 
Colorado before an American audience in 1970 by 
our Cabinet Minister for Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources at that time, Joe Green. He said that the 
American dream has turned into a nightmare. A 
lot of us feel that’s what you’ve got in the States 
now, and we’re learning our lessons from you. We 
realize now that your fuel’s running short, and that 
we have a bit still. This makes us feel rather smug, 
and gives us a new feeling of identity. Our cities 
are safer than yours too. They are still small 





enough so that we think we can correct our direc- 
tion in time. We have major problems but we feel 
that a choice is still open to us. We have sun still, 
so we won’t put up skyscrapers and when we saw 
what the superhighways were doing to your coun- 
try, we stopped the Spedina Expressway from 
being built through Toronto and said, ‘This city is 
for people.’ I used to think Fd love to live in the 
United States, but not anymore. We don’t have 
your numbers yet, so we can stop in time.” 


ometimes when Canadians brood about 

United States dominance they describe them- 

selves, with some bitterness, as the fifty-first 
state. But a look at the capital, Ottawa, should re- 
assure them. Stability and permanence is the mes- 
sage in the buff-colored sandstone Gothic buildings 
that stand high above the Ottawa River on Parlia- 
ment Hill. They house the law-making body, the 
House of Commons, and the Victorian, red-uphol- 
stered chamber of the Senate, a body appointed by 
Prime Ministers and consisting of a hundred and 
two members with so few duties (other than the 
production of some very fine reports) that political 
reformers perpetually campaign against it. A 
prominent forty-nine-year-old Senator, John Nich- 
oll, recently resigned from the Senate, saying he 
had other things to do, an act without precedent. 
Perhaps a visitor cannot truly understand the 
country until he has traveled from the genteel pov- 
erty of the Atlantic coast with its picturesque fish- 
ing villages and stiff towns through the Frenchness 
of sophisticated Quebec cities and rural landscapes, 
past the vigorous bustling Ontario municipalities 
and industrial vistas, over mile after mile of wheat 
fields between prairie settlements into the lush and 
spacious beauty of British Columbia; but he must 
also visit Ottawa and the House of Commons. Ot- 
tawa the stuffy, with its dull-looking houses, its 
blistering summer heat, its gray rainy afternoons, 
Ottawa the beautiful, on a snowy day when the 
government buildings stand tall and protective, 
warmly solid above the white landscape; on a 
sunny spring afternoon with the cool river winding 
below, and people moving easily through the clean 
streets, purposeful but not pushed. Even during the 
morning and evening traffic rushes, Ottawa seems — 
to remain sane. i 

A Prime Minister who forgets the fiercely inde- 

pendent character of the country or neglects it, as — 
Pierre Trudeau did before the last election, is in 
trouble. The chief of state, the Prime Minister, is 
not chosen by countrywide vote but indirectly, 
through a filtering process that begins in each of © 
two hundred and sixty-four election districts. Cana- 
dians vote for a Member of Parliament to repre- 
sent the riding in which they reside, and, as in 
Britain, the political party sending the most Mem- 
bers to Parliament becomes the government. The 





eader of that party becomes the Prime Minister, 
“but he must be elected to Parliament from his lo- 
cal riding. Riding by riding, a government in 
power is put to the test, two hundred and sixty- 
four times, of whether it has satisfied the needs of 
the separate countries inside Canada. 
| The answer in last October's election, which 
gave the returning Trudeau government a plurality 
of just two seats, was the closest vote in Canadian 
history. One hundred and nine Liberals were re- 
turned to Parliament to face one hundred and 
seven Progressive Conservatives sitting in green 
leather seats behind handsome, burnished wood 
desks, across the long, narrow dividing space where 
the Speaker presides in the House of Commons. 
With an almost even split between the two old 
_ parties, the mildly socialist New Democratic Party, 
_ the NDP, netted six additional seats from the elec- 
tion to wind up with thirty-one Members, and the 


balance of power. 


<: Most Canadians, especially those who were un- 
_ decided until the very last minute or voted Con- 
_ servative or NDP as a protest, believe that 
_ Trudeau’s government squeaked through only be- 
cause there was no interesting alternative. Robert 
Stanfield, the Opposition leader, a patient, high- 
<. minded man, is about as exciting as the long un- 
= derwear manufactured by his family that gave him 
the sobriquet of “Mr. Underwear.” 

“This is my tenth Parliament and there has been 
no other like it for uncertainty and constant nego- 
_ liating in the open,” an NDP veteran exclaimed 
_ Yecently. “We are wooed constantly. This is the 
_ most bedfellow session there has ever been!” 
At its best, a session of the House of Commons 
“is a lively and witty spectacle, a lesson in alert de- 
= mocracy; at its worst, it is a sleepy display of long- 
~- winded speechmaking to empty seats, with only a 

handful of official listeners in duty attendance. Mi- 
nority government raises the level of parliamentary 
performance to a fairly even high. Previously, 
ninety to a hundred Members might be absent, es- 
pecially on Thursday evenings, when Members be- 


gan leaving for the weekend to go to distant rid- 


igs. Now, however, the loss of one Member could 
bring down the government, or conversely, give the 
Conservatives their chance for power on a sud- 
denly called vote of no confidence, so attendance 

in the House has been very high. 
© Since 1957, there have been five minority gov- 
ernments and only two majority ones, but this is 
the first time that the NDP has been able to swing 
the vote on its own. There is so little difference be- 
tween the two major parties that dissimilarities are 
largely a matter of emphasis, reflecting the basi- 
cally middle-class character of the country. The 
‘onservatives lean toward free enterprise, but ac- 
ept the controls of social legislation; the Liberals 
pily mix a potpourri of social legislation and 
ntives for business, but any lack of differ- 
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ence in basic philosophy is made up for by sharp 
verbal attacks on one another, which can be brutal 
and even personal. | 

Most of Canada’s social legislation has been ac- 
complished during minority governments: Medi- _ 
care, which pays doctors’ bills; pensions that auto- — 
matically start at seventy; amendments to the labor _ 
code that brought vacations with pay and statutory. 
holidays. The NDP is a scratchy bedfellow, but it 
has more faith in the Liberal than the Con- 
servative Party. “The Liberals are prone to con- 
cessions,” said Stanley Knowles, NDP House 
Leader, a gaunt former printer and Minister, 
known as “Standing Order Knowles” for his mas- 
tery of parliamentary procedure, who came to Par- 
liament from Winnipeg in 1942. “The Liberals will — 
go into public ownership and social legislation,” he — 
said, “not because they believe in it, but when they 
have to. We do believe in it, so if they don’t de- 
liver, we'll throw them out and put the Tories in, 
and treat them the same way!” 

“We can’t become the government, but anybody 
concerned about political gamesmanship has the 
duty to make minority government work, or it- 
would be chaotic,” David Lewis, the leader of the 
NDP, remarked to this writer. He is a short, stocky, 
vigorous man in his sixties with graying hair, _ 
glasses, and a firm chin. “We have no more con- 
fidence and respect for the Liberals than we do for _ 
the Conservatives. It would be utterly responsible 
for us to bring down the government, but we want. 
it to know exactly where we stand, because if it 
miscalculates our position it might go down sooner 
than it expected to. We want equity for the tax 
system, old-age tax relief, a deeper concern about 
foreign ownership, things like that. I am not per- 
suaded that Trudeau has learned anything from 
the last election. At all events, time will show. If 
they don’t produce, down they go!” 


anadian politicians are expected to be frank. 

“The government should have been de- 

feated in the last election,” former Con- 
servative Prime Minister John Diefenbaker barked 
out angrily, sitting in his office. It was noon, and 
he was resting up for the two o’clock question pe- 
riod in the House of Commons, that extraordinary 
daily brake on extravagant notions, when the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet, made up of other 
Members of Parliament from his party, are under 
examination for an hour—more if needed—by other 
MP’s. Everybody enjoys the skirmish, and there is 
always a bit of bloodletting, especially from the ex- 
pert acid tongue of the Chief, as Diefenbaker is 
still referred to by his staff. He can be extremely 
witty, but now he was just plain angry. His jowls 
shook, his cold blue eyes beneath a head of white | 
hair rested briefly on his visitor, and they were. 


chilling. “The third parties are afraid of extinction 
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so they fall into line,” he snapped. “They will be 
handed crumbs from the rich man’s table. Manna 
from Ottawa on every hand. Showers of Blessings. 
That’s the name of a Nova Scotia hymn. It is an 
irresistible conclusion that they should have asked 
for dissolution. When I was defeated I didn’t talk 
about holding on, but went to the country. It’s a 
long lane that has no ashcans!” 

Robert Stanfield received me in his handsome 
paneled suite. Stanfield, fifty-nine, was wearing a 
dapper tweed sports jacket and an almost cheerful 
look on his long bony face. “We have no con- 
fidence in the government of Mr. Trudeau,” he 
said. “The government has had a poor overall 
record on unemployment, old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, which had a tremendous one- 
billion-dollar overrun last year, and inflation. I 
would meet with people in industry to freeze the 
prices that are rising so rapidly and give support 
for prices to producers. The public has been put 
off by Trudeau’s lack of concern and indicated by 
their large vote for me in the last election that 
they felt that we recognize the problems and want 
to do something about them.” 

Jed Baldwin, House Leader of the Opposition, is 
a distinguished-looking lawyer, with iron-gray hair 
and rimmed glasses, from Peace River, a northern 
town in Alberta, the province where the Con- 
servatives took every seat. “Trudeau is a cross be- 
tween Charles de Gaulle and Genghis Khan,” he 
said to me. “He has been like Moses coming down 
with the Tablets saying, “We have our charts and 
flow sheets with the answers; you approve them.’ 
He can cling for a little time with his partner in 
their unholy alliance, but as day follows night, 
pressure will be put on the NDP. When the apple 
is ripe, it falls, and we are prepared to take the 
government.” 

Until the election results became known, 
Trudeau, who came into office in 1968 on a wave 
of wild enthusiasm with a solid majority, had be- 
lieved that the country was behind him. He and 
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the tight circle of men surrounding him were 
rudely shocked by what one of them called later 
the “tidal wave of protest against the government 
that moved westward, and crested in Alberta, roll- 
ing over across B.C.” 

Voters were dissatisfied with the government's 
administration of unemployment insurance, which 
was so generous that many people who totted up 
the cost of going to work found it more sensible to 
relax at home. Young people on insurance were 
said to be wintering in Crete, where living was 
cheap and they could manage quite nicely on the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

During this present session of Parliament, loop- 
holes in the unemployment insurance laws, and in 
easygoing immigration regulations that workers felt 
threatened their jobs, have been tightened up. Ex- 
periments with temporary freedom for criminals 
within the parole system that frightened voters 
have been re-examined, and the brightest Liberal 
achievement in the last five years, the Opportu- 
nities for Youth program, has been toned down. 
OFY started as a summer works project for young 
people, based on the simple formula of funding 
works projects inspired locally that met with fed- 
eral approval. The government administrators of 
OFY, imaginative and excited by the prospects, 
encouraged innovative ideas brought in by the 
young people. But some programs, a mere handful 
among thousands of successful projects, so irritated 
voters, especially in British Columbia, where 
“hippie” is almost a dirty word, that several Lib- 
eral candidates sadly concluded that even the low- 
est-cost OFY programs might have cost them the 
election. OFY was accused of financing marihuana 
farms and hippie communes. The actual fact was 
that while OFY made mistakes, its achievements as 
a whole were overwhelmingly successful. 

In past months, the Liberals have come a long 
way toward retrieving lost strength. And Trudeau 
himself has engaged in considerable soul-searching 
in order to see where he went wrong. In the 
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last election, Liberals found his name to be such a E 
liability in some places out West that they cam- 2 
Ps paigned without mentioning it, and some who were J- 
defeated felt they might have won if they had run A 
as Independents. It was a curious change, because h 
~. in 1968 Trudeau had seemed a superb politician, IA 


barnstorming the country with extraordinary ability 
to communicate his wit and intelligence, his feeling 
of pride in being Canadian, his intimate sharing of 
his plans for a more perfect government, his pas- 
sion for Canadian unity. As Prime Minister, by 
contrast, he displayed a preoccupation with effi- 
cient administration and surrounded himself with 
the largest and most formal staff any Canadian 
Prime Minister has ever had. A man of limited en- 
ergy, he was increasingly out of touch with the 
people in the larger sense, and with the press, most 
party politicians, even his friends. “He established 
a maple wall around his office, using Cabinet 
meetings and departments,” a colleague com- 
plained, in a reference to the new Canadian flag. 
At the same time, he became arrogant and care- 
less in public, mouthing a four-letter word in the 
House of Commons, which did not go down well 
with the middle-class requirement that a man 
> should always “behave like a gentleman,” and on 
s one occasion he called the assembled Members in 
y the House “nobodies.” “I don’t run home in tears 
when the PM calls me a nobody, but I worry 
about his lack of sense,” a Conservative Member 
remarked later. 
In private, apparently, he was the opposite; no- 
body could have been more polite or less arrogant. 
“He hears every side of every argument to exhaus- 
s tion,” an ex-Cabinet member has said. “Further- 
more, if four people know something about a sub- 
ject and four others are just yakking, he would 
k interpret it as four for and four against.” 
ea: When Trudeau found that the country had given 
~ him only splintered Liberal support in the Atlantic 
provinces, the prairies, and British Columbia, had 
turned its back completely in Alberta, with his 
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only solid support the fifty-seven seats in Quebec, 
he was taken aback and hurt. Many French Cana- 
dians viewed the vote as a rejection. 

“When we came to Ottawa we were saying to 
our Anglophone friends, ‘It’s possible to build a 
Canada with you, share in the decisions of the 
whole country, and not be pushed back into the 
ghetto,” a French Canadian politician explained. 
“Do you know why we French Canadians are 
clannish? There are only five or six million of us in 
this bloody North America and our clannishness is 
our condition of survival.” 

A good deal of attention is paid now to politics 
in the Prime Minister’s office and even defeated 
politicians get in to see him. The old group of effi- 
ciency experts who successfully blocked off so 
much of the outside world in the interest of con- 
serving his time has been disbanded and a new set 
of politically oriented advisers, among them several 
former House Members, have taken their places. 
Trudeau and his wife, Margaret, are seen more at 
public functions, looking in the opinion of an old- 
time Trudeau watcher “as if they were actually en- 
joying themselves.” Nor is the Prime Minister ne- 
glecting to pay attention to regional differences; 
this June he attended a conference in the West 
with the governments of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba on western economic 
opportunities—the first to be held—where they dis- 
cussed such matters as new regionally based finan- 
cial institutions, improvement of the vital trans- 
portation system, and the future growth of industry 
in these areas. 


n a fine sunny afternoon a few days ago, 

when Prime Minister Trudeau had just re- 

turned from a peppery question period in 
the House, he paused in his scheduled day to talk 
with me in the comfortable, rather elegant corner 
suite of offices on the third floor of the Parliament 
Buildings that is one of the prerogatives of his po- 
sition. Outside the door to his inner office he has 
taped to the wall a large poster of an orange tabby 
cat hanging from a horizontal bar by its front 
paws with a look of acute distress on its face. The 
legend across the top reads, HANG IN THERE, BABY. 

The Prime Minister was sitting back in a chair 
behind his big desk in his shirt sleeves, relaxed, 
blue eyes sparkling, and he had loosened the 
bright red tie around the neck of his blue shirt. He 
is a boyish fifty-four, with hair just beginning to 
gray, and he moves with athletic swiftness. If mi- 
nority government has worn him down, he doesn’t 
show it. Rather, he seems to thrive on it. 

“The dilemma of a government in a large coun- 
try is a bit like that of the dinosaur, which was so 
_ big, so uncoordinated, that it couldn’t react swiftly 
a enough to immediate danger,” he said. “If its tail 


ting to its brain that it was badly burned because 
it could not respond to the immediate fire; it 
would disappear as a species because it didn’t 
adapt to the Ice Age. A government, if it doesn’t 
plan ahead for a technical age that is coming, can- 
not survive, but if it can’t respond to the immedi- 
ate fire, to problems of unemployment or immigra- 
tion or language backlashes, it’s in trouble too. It 
was our fault when we were trying to make Can- 
ada conscious of the big issues, such as Arctic sov- 
ereignty or foreign commitments or a multi- 
national Congress of Technical Agencies, things 
like that, preparing for the Ice Age, that we didn’t 
jump quickly enough to correct loose administra- 
tion, a welfare backlash, the day-to-day needs of 
Canada. We are more sensitive to them now.” 

He leaned forward with his arms on the desk, 
frowning. “About the French backlash,” he said. “I 
attempted to ascertain whether it was big or purely 
marginal backlash. There was one in the West, and 
one in Ottawa. My surprise is that you can’t even 
talk about it, even when people say they don’t 
want to be given any French-dominated govern- 
ment in Ottawa. We say, ‘Look, we are fighting 
separatism in Quebec, and it is also important to 
fight separatism in other provinces.” We want the 
House of Commons and the people to know that 
we are dedicated to fight the groups in Quebec 
who are rejecting the “English-dominated’ govern- 
ment, and we are dedicated to fight outside Que- 
bec against those who reject “French-dominated’ 
government. French backlash and French Power 
were issues in the last election, and many people in 
Quebec were bitter or felt grief. I am a bit per- 
plexed. I have not given importance to the back- 
lash in British Columbia, but I am not even able 


to talk as if it exists. We were applauded when we | 


fought the separatists in Quebec, even to sending z 
troops, but we are not applauded when we fight — 


separatists elsewhere. Where is the equity?” 


He paused, looking down at the pencil he was ~ 
twirling in his hand. “If all the Members of the- 
House of Commons unite to fight anyone who uses- 
the concept of English or French Power to divide 


us, then I will be happy. In this Parliament we 
have been trying to make sure that we respond to 


the immediate challenge. With minority rule, we 






have had to accept amendments to our policies- 


and give in on some amendments which didn’t go 


to the roots of the problems, but which expressed z 


the desires of the opposition participating with us.’ 
He looked up at his visitor and smiled. He has a 


very nice smile, that lights up his whole face. ` 
“There are certain issues which are at the base of - 


our political philosophy, which we won’t sacrifice | 


in a political game,” he went on. “Correction of re- 
gional disparity, an improved and coordinated wel- 


fare system, instead of going back to a more lais- - 
_sez-faire approach, bilingualism. On these i : 
S, the a would fake s so > long Bet T 









he pard firmly, “we won’t compromise.” [] 








HEINRICH BOLL’S SONG OF INNOCENCE 


Jp -PORTRAIT WITH LADY 
Heinrich Böll. 
translated by Leila Vennewitz 
McGraw-Hill, $7.95 


There are writers who have what 
-can only be described as “star qual- 
ity.” They may or may not be the 
best writers, that is another ques- 
ion; they are the visible ones. Even 
the subjects they choose, the styles 
they assume, and their timing with 
oth seem like consummate theatri- 
. After they are dead, af- 
“sometimes charming, some- 
yes irritating, always diverting 
resences are gone, the next genera- 
ion must discover whether they 
were writers who happened to have 
personality or personalities who 
happened to write. 
By contrast, Heinrich Böll is one 
of those writers who can win the 
obel Prize without losing anonym- 
n Is this difference—say, the differ- 
ice between a Heinrich Böll and a 
nter Grass, who (Nobel or no 
obel). still holds front stage center 
the German novelist of the post- 
forld War II era—a matter of na- 
’s variations in plumage? Was 
ss predestined, for better and 
worse, to become a too vivid 
cature: celebrity moustache, ur- 
shin’s grin, Vote-for-Willy-Brandt 


ton? Was Boll, on the other 


ind, doomed to abstraction, his 
identity tag the rather deadly 
ition tee being a “Catholic 


by Melvin Maddocks 


appear to be choices—which have 


made Böll a private rather than a 
public personality are the very pre- 
suppositions upon which his work is 
also based. Taken as a total intent, 
Boll's writing is an act of scrupulous 
recoil before the horrors of self- 
assertion, before the whole German 
love affair with the will. Grass anti- 
heroes embark on manic quests, 
counterattacks of the individual will 
against the corporate will of the 
state. Böll characters tend to tiptoe 
in the opposite direction from all 
the grand Siegfriedian motifs. They 


are protagonists of withdrawal, of 


abstinence. Almost passionately pas- 
sive, they seek some primal stillness, 
some sublime monotony, some final 
ceasing, some blessed ultimate peace 
known only to God. 

Every artist sooner or later finds 
the metaphor for his own art: the 
way to state his business. If for 
Grass that metaphor is an obsessed 
dwarf beating a tin drum, for Böll 
that metaphor may be Robert Fäh- 
mel, cue in hand, reducing the uni- 
verse to balls on a green baize table 
in Billiards at Half-past Nine (1959). 
Here is mathematical order, abso- 
lute rules, life as it should be. With 
precise clicks and measured rolls the 
balls move in their appointed orbits. 
Nothing else matters, including 
time. Time stops: “In vain the 
clocks sounded, vainly their hands 
moved.” And the will, the self- 
asserting will, the monstrous will 
sleeps. 

Women play an all-important 


feminine will as he idealizes it—] 
ing, nursing, forgiving—may re 
sent for Böll the only sancti 
self-assertion. Again and again 
scenario reads like this: : 

Act I: Böll men, tuned to- the 
marching songs of greed and h 
happily sell their souls—their priv 
selves—to the state and go to wa 
go to hell. 3 

Act II: If not damned, Böll m 
are certainly defeated. Shocked, mi 
lated, they wander across crepusct 
landscapes exclusively composed, or 
begins to feel, of abandoned railroa 
stations and gutted cathedrals: spi 
in the rubble. 

Act HI: Almost ceremoni 
women, strangers, materialize by 
roadside with a crust of bread» 
cup of coffee—the stuff of need, 
stuff of communion—and offer 
gift to the lost soul as he limps 
If these women cannot save h 
they, and they alone, Böll im 
can perform rites of atone 
They alone can bring him back i 
the human race. 

In Group Portrait With Lady, 
completest statement of what he 
lieves, Böll at last has put wom 
the-redeemer at the center. U 
another Böll title character—see 3 
Clown (1963)—Leni Pfeiffer does 
mime a case for the countercu 
striking an antic. posture against 

“economic miracle” of Germ 
Unlike the protagonist of B 
short novel Absent Without | 
(1964), she does not preach 


: | tion _ (from. the army and, p 
part in- BOs: Sto jes. m fact, . a a oai : 











































































In conferring an honorary degree 
on Ralph McGill, the President of 
arvard called him “Spokesman for 
e Conscience of the South.” Ralph 
as always a scrapper, whether on his 
grandparents’ farm in western Tenn- 
essee, as a varsity guard for his three 
years at Vanderbilt, or as a cub 
reporter covering sports and fist-swing- 
| ing political campaigns. RALPH 
"McGILL, REPORTER tells of the 
man’s growth and transformation, his 
denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the White Citizens’ Councils 
which brought down on him vilifica- 


and threats to his wife and son. But 
he went right on pleading, exhorting, 
cautioning the South to discard its 
rejudice and recognize the rights of 
lack America. He never lost his zest 
for America, he traveled incessantly— 
o England in the war, to Israel and 
Ghana, to India, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union. The most widely loved and 
roundly abused journalist of his time, 
o his editorials and syndicated col- 
mns he brought the full force of his 
ersonality, his unflagging belief, his 
ouching sympathy; and his outrage, 
fter the bombing of the Birmingham 
abernacle, won him a Pulitzer Prize. 
arl Sandburg once wrote to him: 
Sometime there will be a hummer 
f a biography about you.” 


-Harowip H. Martin, who fills that 
ssignment, worked with McGill on 
he Atlanta Constitution, talked 
poetry and politics with him after 
‘hours, and was a close friend for 
thirty years. 


: RALPH McGILL, REPORTER 
by Harold H. Martin 
-$10.95 at your bookstore 












genius of Leni is that she ‘neither 


tion, stray shots at his home at night, 





has to shed a uniform nor assume a 
mask in order to become herself. 
She has never ceased being a pri- 
vate person, not even now in the 
seventies, not even then under the 
Third Reich. A fantastically youth- 
ful forty-eight-year-old about to be- 
come a mother for the second time, 
Leni has survived all the deadliest 
corruptions of the twentieth century 
to remain—can one believe it?—an 
innocent. 

Böll has used a bizarre sort of 
dossier-collector to document this 
near miracle. A pedantic young 
man given to noting people’s exact 
weight—the svelte Leni, five feet six, 
weighs 133 pounds in “indoor cloth- 
ing”—B6ll’s narrator is as indispens- 
able as a Greek chorus as he makes 
his interviewing rounds, digging up 
the past while chain-smoking ciga- 
rettes and chug-a-lugging tea. Yet 
Boll scarcely bothers to explain 
what this half-comic recording 
clerk’s motives are, nor does he 
seem to care that he is stuck with 
that clumsiest of storytelling devices, 
the flashback. For, in contrast to 
most contemporary novelists, his ob- 
jective is neither suspense nor doubt 
but demonstration, conviction. He is 
an artist dictated to, for once, by his 
hopes. 

What a hard time Böll has suf- 
fered up to now from his mad age! 
An eighteenth-century pastoral poet 
by disposition, a man given to Eden 
myths of green and comely primitiv- 
ism—he made a Gaelic love song 
out of his Irish Journal (1957)—Boll 
has been compelled to bear witness 
in nearly forty volumes of novels, 
short stories, plays, and essays to 
something more like Sodom and 
Gomorrah. He is a twentieth-cen- 
tury artist precisely to the degree 
that he has written about what he 
does not like: Hitler’s Germany; 
World War II (he was wounded 
four times, serving with the Wehr- 
macht in France and on the Rus- 
sian front); the double degradation 
of his native Cologne, by the bomb- 
ing raids of 1945 and by the af- 
fluent slag that now pollutes the 
Rhine as that river flows through. 

Böll cannot change the past; his- 
torians, not novelists, believe in 
revisionism. But in Group Portrait 
With Lady he geag himself the 
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family and friends are testifying to 
is the possibility of goodness in a 
world whose possibilities for evil re- 
quire no testimony. Upon this credo 
Boll’s sanity, indeed his very life, ap- 
pears to depend: the will to believe is 
his form of will. Out of the fragments 
of testimony, out of the witnessing by 
dozens of Pfeiffer-watchers over a pe- 
riod of four decades, Böll has com- 

posed a stained-glass window to St. 

Leni. Here, despite all the disguises of 
irony, is an act of seventies hag- 

iography. | 

Leni’s family and friends, for- 
Boll’s purposes, are satellites, at 
worst moons that only reflect her 
light. Among these are her wartime 
husband of three days, and two 
lovers, one a Russian POW who 
sired her son Lev in 1945 when she 
was twenty-three, the other a Turk- 
ish immigrant laborer whom at 
story’s end she plans to marry. Cu- 
riously, the more minor the charac- 
ter, the more personality he or she 
seems to have. There is, for in- 
stance, a cheery Brechtian nihilist 
with a glass eye, a missing hand, 
and a chest full of medals, who 
sings out as he prospers in Ger- 
many’s black market: “Enjoy the 
war, bud, peace is going to be ter- 
rible.” And there is Leni’s casual 
but rather marvelous friend Elli 
Marx, alias Liane Holthohne: a 
realist par excellence who takes life 
“tight-lipped, as if she were con- 
stantly spitting out cherry stones.” 
At least one character is set up to 
illustrate what Leni is not. Eva, the 
wife of Leni’s wartime employer, 1s 
“one of those girls who're always 
thinking of higher things; not a bad 
sort, just a bit hysterical. ” Böll sums 
her up memorably: “Well, she read 
Rilke and played the flute.” 

Leni reads Kafka and plays the 
piano, Schubert only. Leni is impul- 
sive (she “never knew what she was 
doing until she did it”), Her knowl- 
edge is strictly intuitive (she was 
‘“‘semi- or even grossly unedu- 
cated”). A certain banality, a certain 
indifference, characterize her life. 
She still occupies the apartment she 
was born in. Assigned to be a 
wreath maker when soldiers’ funer- 
als were a macabre industry, she re- 
mained contentedly in the trade for 
twenty-five years afterwards. Leni 











have no meaning for her. God is 
what she remembers of a particular 
Jewish nun at her convent school; 
vorship is painting the six million 
cones and hundred million rods in 
the endless portrait she has titled 
“Part of the Retina of the Left Eye 
. Of the Virgin Mary.” 
ni is Bdll’s song of innocence 
and experience, a promise that pri- 
vate virtue can endure the worst 
consequences of its time and place. 
One can imagine how Grass would 
handle the same theme—indeed he 
„more or less has—with hot flashes of 
anger and cold flashes of sardonic 
rage; with the slash of a George 
Grosz drawing; with nightmares 
about scarecrows who are men and 
-men who are scarecrows, and a 
hound of Satan, and, of course, that 
dwarf beating compulsively on his 
-tin drum. Böll is less sensational, 
less immediate. He never leaves the 
reader gasping, as Grass can, with a 






























FoR REASONS OF STATE 
by Noam Chomsky 
- Pantheon, $12.95/$3.45 


During dark winters in the 1960s 
each issue of The New York Review 
of Books seemed to bring a new ar- 
ticle denouncing the war in Viet- 
nam, and among these essays were 
ome—full of passion and specifi- 
city—by Noam Chomsky. With them 
homsky became an inspiration for 
any people, especially student 
dicals, though for many others, 
varticularly in the liberal commu- 
nity, he was an irritant. 

The war was little less than a log- 
cal outgrowth of American capital- 
sm, Chomsky argued, 
hereby an gered those who shared 





isted both his explanation of its 
figins and the coolly fervent certi- 
ude that often oaeeo mpane his 





tate, ‘the 5 Enemy, ex even ‘the Family— 





sing : 

Slapdash, the sureness of tone, that 
make Grass, at best, a vocal perfor- 
mance. Yet he has such patience, 
such staying power. He presses 
upon the reader, page by page, the 
violence of his experience, the gen- 
tleness, almost sweetness, of his re- 
sponse. What an extraordinary 
wounded veteran, whose only ambi- 
tion is to persuade a reader that an- 
gels are not incompatible with dung 
heaps! 

That reader can now like Béll—as 
this reader does—for “having heart” 
or dislike him for “being sentimen- 
tal.” But he can no longer fail to 
put him quite in focus, the favorite 
past excuse of the lazy. Bölľs lines 
of argument—all his subtle 
strengths, all his obvious flaws—have 
found their culmination in Group 
Portrait With Lady. He has finally 
disclosed what he had to say all 
along, and that may be as close to a 
public performance as Böll wants to 
come. 





LEFT, RIGHT, GONZO! 
by Richard Todd 


Like John Foster Dulles and Dean 
Rusk, he believes in reducing politi- 
cal questions to rather confident and 
facile moral judgments.” Schle- 
singer, who was one of the “New 
Mandarins” Chomsky had in mind, 
also remarked that before the war 
Chomsky had “quietly pursued ar- 
cane studies . . . in a highly special- 
ized field”—with the clear implica- 
tion that that was where Chomsky 
belonged. 

Chomsky’s celebrity depended in 
part on the sense that he was a po- 
litical amateur who had strayed far 
from his scholarly work in linguis- 
tics. And vet, lives are seldom com- 
partmental. One of the interesting 
things about Chomsky’s new collec- 
tion of essays, For Reasons of State, 
is that it suggests relationships be- 
tween his scholarly work and his so- 
cial and aia Statements. 
Chomsky explores this question in 
an essay called “Language and 
Freedom.” Whatever one’s politics, 
the issues raised here are of interest 
a importance, 






single effect. ‘He lacks ‘the ‘brilliant 


a = free communi 










been presumed to be. the adi 
of the past decades. If the det 
his work are abstruse, its imp 
tions are accessible. They don’ 
by any sure route to Vietnam 
they do reach far beyond his 
demic. discipline. 

Chomsky disputes the b: 
ioristic concept of language, w 
holds that language is simpl 
quired by response to external s 
uli, like other, more trivial, fe 
of behavior. He raises trouble: ; 
questions for those who hold 
view. He points out that their t 
ries fail to explain such simple 
as a child’s ability to say and to 
derstand sentences he has on 
heard before; that they fail to 
count for the everyday genius. 
allows human beings to create 
infinity of unique sentences. Wor 
and rules of syntax are, of cour 
learned, but Chomsky maintai 
that the capacity for language is in 
nate. He postulates a structure 1 
the mind that governs our use. 
language, a “universal grammar”. i 
whose rules all human language ad 
heres. 

When Chomsky is speaking o 
language he is always speaking 0 
much more: of what is unique an 
unalterable in the human mind 
That such properties exist is his fu 
damental claim. He thus contradi 
the whole of behaviorism. This col 
lection includes his attack on B. 
Skinner’s Beyond Freedom and Dig 
nity, in which Chomsky claims. th 
much of Skinner’s book is tri 
and tautological. The thrus 
Chomsky’s scholarship works aga 
behaviorism; and so, too, do 
feelings: “If in fact man is an 
definitely malleable, comple 
plastic being, with no innate st 
tures of mind and no intrinsic nee 
of a cultural or social chara 
then he is a fit subject for the ‘sha 
ing of behavior’ by the state auth 
ity, the corporate manager, the tec 
nocrat, or the central committe 
Those with some confidence in t 
human species will hope this is r 
so and will try to determine the 
trinsic human characteristics + 
provide the framework fo: 
tellectual development, the gr 
of moral consciousness, c 
achievement, and popii 




































































































































































































iplexity of the human mind. 
racing as Chomsky’s social theo- 
es can be, it ought to be said that 
ertain ideology plays throughout 
se pages, which can’t be derived 
nambiguously from his linguistic 
eories. Chomsky’s view of an ideal 
iety is only hazily defined, and 
st often in terms of what he op- 
es, “predatory capitalism.” But it 
clear enough that it rests on ex- 
emely hopeful assumptions about 
le prospects for human per- 
ctibility. Chomsky is generally 
rupulous in separating hopes from 
cnowledge, and yet it seems that 
ere are some dark possibilities he 
likes not to face. If you set out to 
ap the mind, must you not pre- 
ire to find regions of malevolence? 
Nevertheless, at his most impres- 
sive, Chomsky reaffirms a sense of 
the mystery of “human nature,” a 
phrase he rescues from the vulgarity 
and quaintness into which it has 
fallen. 





SDS: Ten Years Toward a Revolution 
_ by Kirkpatrick Sale 
Random House, $15.00 


Kirkpatrick Sale recounts the his- 
tory of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society year by year, from the 
organization’s beginnings in 1960, to 
The Port Huron Statement in 1962— 
which gave voice to discontents that 
hardly knew of their own exis- 
ence—and on to the end of the 
ecade, when the movement col- 
apsed into legions of the dis- 
sioned, packs of bombers. This 
hronological approach makes 
ense; it is virtually impossible to 
peak of SDS without placing it in 
me. The movement, spinning on 
he outside of the merry-go-round, 
anged faster than the society it 
ught to transform. 
Sale has been remarkably diligent 
reconstructing this story, and he 
akes pains to share his method- 
logy: has read every issue of New 
eft Notes, interviewed scores; ev- 
ything here derives from inter- 
ws or from documents, nothing is 
tionalized. This is all admirable, 
nd so is Sale’s straightforward 
tification of his sympathies: he 
not a member but a deep be- 








as of the irreducible dignity and 


oals of the early orga- 


doesn’t prove to abe sufficient. 

The trouble in part derives from 
Sale’s role, which has left him with 
neither the detachment of an ob- 
server nor the intimacy of an in- 
sider, and which seems instead to 
have imposed a romantic solemnity 
on him. The young men and 
women, whose lives were being 
shaped by the movement they led, 
stride through this chronicle as if 
they were prematurely old 
statesmen. Sale is well aware of the 
fascinating social history that pro- 
duced SDS-ers (children of the old 
left—“Red-diaper babies”—as well as 
sons and daughters of the suburban 
upper middle class). And he’s aware 
of the personal revolutions that oc- 
curred. But, though he alludes to all 
of this, he fails to evoke it. 

The most engaging part of the 
book is the one least under Sale’s 
control, his account of the last years 
of the movement and the formation 
of its factions: the Revolutionary 
Youth Movement, Progressive La- 
bor, and the Weathermen. It is the 
sheer stuff of this period that is fas- 
cinating: the desperate efforts at 
willed community, the absurdist 
Days of Rage, the attempts to elide 
classes and causes. Sale feels evident 
moral ambivalence about these 
days. He alternately scowls and 
sighs at the sight of the high- 
minded ideas of the past crystalliz- 
ing into rigid ideology and violence. 
He knows better than to forgive all 
on grounds of the government’s ac- 
tions—and yet he wants to do so 
nonetheless, and so we have such 
sonorous and queasy sentences as 

. President Nixon intervened to 
order ‘a new crackdown’ on those 
who would use bombs five thousand 
miles away from Vietnam.” 

It may well be true, as Sale hopes, 
that SDS left a “legacy” from which 
“will evolve a new organization and a 
new leftward spirit.” In any event, in 
the organization that recently existed 
extraordinary human drama oc- 
curred, but much of it has slipped 
through Sale’s fingers. 





THE AMERICANS: 

The Democratic Experience 
by Daniel J. Boorstin 
Random House, $10.00 


_ The democracy that Daniel 


perience, he suggests that tech 





can society) has aaa Hittle to 
do with majority rule and minority 
rights. Boorstin is concerned instead 


with the growing commonality of 
experience in the United States over 
the past hundred years, a social 
change whose principal agent, of 
course, has been technology. 2 

Inventors and entrepreneurs fig- 
ure large in his study. Things are in ~ 
the saddle. Boorstin can tell you 
about the impact of the sewing ma- — 
chine, the square-bottomed bag, the _ 
folding box, the streetcar and the . 
septic tank, the lesson of the slaugh- _ 
terhouse: “These decades of experi- - 
ence in disassembling hogs would 
prepare the way for Henry Ford’s 
new way of assembling automo- | 
biles.” a 
He has a good sense of the reduc- 
tiveness of invention. Gail Borden, 
the condenser of milk, was inspired 
by the Donner Party tragedy to find 
a way of preserving food, and he 
ended up proclaiming that he would 
make “attar of everything.” “I mean 
to put a potato into a pillbox, a 
pumpkin into a tablespoon... .” 
Food could go everywhere, people 
and products could go everywhere, 
until everywhere was nowhere. It is 
one of Boorstin’s themes that Amer- 
icans continually invented new ways 
of becoming the same. 

Not, of course, a new idea. Boors- 
tin avoids deeper questions about 
the relationship between American 
things and American values, about _ 
the processes that keep the shelves: 
of the Big PX full. Or he avoids an- 
swers. Questions are one of his fa- : 
vorite devices: “Was the brighter, | 
richer, more open life that America- 
promised a product, then, not of a- 
high standard of living, but only of 
an always rising standard of living?” 
By the close of The Democratic Ex- 











nological momentum is in control 
And yet he is curiously undismaye 
by this grimly familiar idea, and | 
wonder if he wholly believes it. Hi 
account of the space program recalls- 
how much of the decision to go to- 
the moon relied on human motives, | 
on an undisguised and naive lust 
for international prestige. : 

It may be that Boorstin is simply 
overwhelmed by the sheer richness _ 
of data in which this book’s strength- 





pisses ico in all that inf evo ; 


moment when the word 


noble idea into merchandise. 


| JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEARS 
yy Stefan Kanfer 
\theneum, $7.95 


. Stefan Kanfer remarks that he 
has taken a lesson in perspective 
from the Tom Stoppard play of a 
few years ago: “If you are Ro- 
encrantz or Guildenstern, Hamlet 
‘only a walk-on.” The walk-ons in 
Kanfer’s account of the heyday of 
the House Un-American Activities 
Commiteee are such figures as Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy; the central 
characters are the men and women 
of the entertainment industry who 
participated in various ways in the 
phenomenon known as blacklisting. 

A peculiar nastiness adheres to 

this tale. Its villains were not simply 
political men on a power bender; 
-they were crowds running scared; 
often they were friends and col- 
leagues of their victims. This was a 
i ‘“con- 
- troversial” attached to a man was 
enough to end his career. A director 
could justify his cooperative appear- 
ance before HUAC by saying: “All 
right, I earned over $400,000 last 
_ year from theater. But Skouras says 
[ll never make another movie. 
You’ve spent your money, haven’t 
you? It’s easy for you. But [ve got 
a stake. Even people of in- 
vincible reputation could find it 
convenient not to run against the 
“tide. Dalton Trumbo wrote a letter 
_of appeal for a public statement 
against blacklisting to the following 
writers: William Faulkner, A. B. 
Guthrie, Ernest Hemingway, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, John Steinbeck, 
Thornton Wilder, and Tennessee 
liams. He had no replies. 

t is to Kanfer’s credit that he 
oesn’t pretend that vengeance 
ose in the land simply appeared, 
noccasioned. He makes plain that 
the reaction on the Right was im- 
easurably more dangerous than 
hat it opposed, it had no monop- 

oly on simplemindedness. Kanfer 
describes, for instance, that 1930s 
actor who objected to the evident 
ass bias in Shakespeare’s treat- 
nt of Ophelia, and who found a 
to give the anti-fascist salute in 
‘Scene 1 of Hamlet. The em- 


ten had. oe to be 


: vades this ess 


ayes : 
- self-serving confessions of these 


frightened years were, as Kanfer re- 
marks, countless acts of private cow- 
ardice, of “self-censorship.” That is 
plainly true, and yet this book 
serves to remind us how much we 
depend in private and public life on 
self-censorship of a higher order— 
the restraint that operates out of re- 
spect for contrary opinion—and how 
much destruction can occur when 
that unwritten contract collapses. 

Given its virtues, it would be nice 
to say that A Journal of the Plague 
Years makes compelling reading. It 
doesn’t. There is the essential me- 
lancholy of the events themselves. 
And there is Kanfer’s prose, which 
is often oblique and burdened with 
mind-numbing metaphor. (“But this 
gandy dancing on the grave was 
painfully small workmen’s com- 
pensation.”) The book, though, is a 
document of some power, and you 
can imagine without difficulty the 
situation in which it may be a use- 
ful reference work. It is illustrated 
with photographs. In one picture, 
four members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee stare 
at the camera with steely directness. 
A fifth, Representative Richard 
Nixon (R., Calif.), looks away. Is 
that a smile on his lips? Is there in- 
nocence left behind that smooth 
young face? It would be lovely to 
learn what feelings a look at that 
photograph today would stir in the 
mind of the President. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM 

by Tom Wolfe: with an anthology 
edited by Tom Wolfe and E. 
Johnson 

Harper & Row, $10.95 


FEAR AND LOATHING: 

On the Campaign Trail ’72 
by Dr. Hunter S. Thompson 
Straight Arrow, $6.95 


According to Tom Wolfe, the 
New Journalism has taken on the 
sacred trust abandoned by the 
novel, social realism. There is some- 
thing to this idea, but the reader 
quails when Wolfe energetically 
compares the decade of such figures 
as Rex Reed, Dick Schaap, Jimmy 
Breslin, Gay Talese, and Tom 
Wolfe to the age of Balzac and 
Dickens. A kind .of poignance per- 
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128 pages, index, hardcover $4.95. 
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department. 50 pages, softcover $1, 
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ati: bien sich that every 
re ace on every small-town 


inst vanity—now broods about 
‘place in literature. Meanwhile 
enre he has been so closely as- 
ated with goes on changing. 

he New Journalist of the mo- 
it would seem to be Hunter S. 
1ompson. The exact term for 
mpson’s work is Gonzo Journal- 


n supplements the techniques of 
e novelist with the techniques of 
ne lunatic. 

Fear and Loathing: On the Cam- 
ign Trail ’72 is a collection of 
hompson’s rather celebrated elec- 
ion-year coverage for Rolling Stone. 
e dwells on the intoxication of po- 
itical campaigns, a quality that con- 
rentional journalism tends to over- 
ook. Journalistic authority in 
lection years, as in other times, de- 
pends on the pretense of unflap- 
yable knowingness. And all the 
while something gets squeezed out 
f the prose: the secret shared by 
ournalist and candidate alike, that 
verybody is zonked on experience, 
he mindless exhilaration of travel, 
xhaustion, street theater, and deli- 
cious hypocrisy. Thompson is deter- 
mined to dramatize this, and he 
so brings to the spectacle his own 
nnered oddity. He is an avowed 
er of “Dangerous Drugs,” a seri- 
drinker, a wearer of Levi’s in 
e corridors of power, a sometime 
dical politician, candidate for 
eriff in Aspen, Colorado, on the 
‘freak Power Ticket.” He lacks 
hat used to be called judgment. 
fter an all-night drinking event he 
ds his press pass to a companion 
own as “the Boohoo,” who (accord- 
‘to Thompson’ s account of his in- 
nant’s account) boards Muskie’s 
ubrious Florida campaign train, 
he Sunshine Special,” and runs 
ok. Crazed with gin, he assaults the 
skie “cheerleaders,” threatens 
alists, and interrupts a whis- 
yp speech by clinging to Muskie’s 
Jeg and yelling, “Get your lying 
‘inside and. make. me another 








i - thompson. himself is. a personable 


fellow who gets on well with the 
press corps and with McGovern and 
his men. He is also surreptitiously 
well connected. (We see him talking 
to McGovern at Max Palevsky’s 
swimming pool, where he happened 
to be because “my wife was one of 
the guests.”) Thompson dotes on 
himself as a traveler between what 
are presumed to be disparate 
worlds: “I hung around Washington 
for a few days after the DNC 
purge, buying up all the cheap 
smack I could find and on 
Wednesday afternoon I stopped at 
McGovern’s office in the Old Senate 
Office building for an hour or so of 
talk with him.” 

Thompson’s gift is for hyperbole 
and fantasy. (One of his more 
amusing flights involves his ex- 
planation of Muskie’s torpor: the 
candidate is deep into the drug 
“Ibogaine,” which allows African 
hunters to sit motionless for two 
days.) But when he wants to say 
something straight-and-heavy, he 
can’t always make it around the 
bend. At least I feel uncomfortable 
listening to the Prince of Gonzo on 
Eagleton’s mental health. 

Much of this book is given to 
Thompson’s spoofing the conven- 
tional press, whom he calls the 
“wizards.” His relationship with his 
aboveground fellows is complex, 
laced with nuances of status-anxiety, 
a fit subject for Tom Wolfe. Net- 
work and newspaper people read 
Rolling Stone with care, as a telltale 
of emergent style, and Hunter 
Thompson’s work in particular 
caused currents of envy in the world 
of the straight journalists, who cov- 
eted his freedom from restraint. 
John Chancellor writes a rather 
deferential “Dear Hunter” letter 
protesting that Thompson mistak- 
enly included NBC in his in- 
dictment of television’s failure to 
understand what was going on at 
the convention, when the McGovern 
forces deliberately lost a vote. 
Chancellor is right. Thompson ad- 
mits this by way of a mock outrage: 
“Dear John..... You filthy 
skunk-sucking bastard! What kind 
of gall would prompt you to write 
me a letter like that sac of pus 
dated Aug. 11?” 

Well, freedom to write this is 


freedom all right, but of a self-limit- 





pseudo-psychotic invective. Thomp- 
son calls various figures “scumbag,” 
“rat-in-heat,” “walking corpse,” 
“geek,” “waterhead.” After a run of 
this you believe his sincerity in pro- 
testing (on the dust jacket): “I’ve 
seen in some of the ad copy for this — 
book that ‘only Hunter Thompson 
could forge such an astounding 
breakthrough in political realism.’ 
Which is ludicrous bullshit, because 
anybody could do it—and the rea- - 
sons why they don’t still puzzle — 
me.. 
But this is too modest. And not 
modest enough. Thompson can 
write as he does because (in roughly 
equal parts) he is blessed with tal- 
ent, and recklessness, and he is writ- 
ing for Rolling Stone. It is hard to 
think of another publication that 
could afford to pay his American 
Express bill and publish his insults 
and his long, comic introductions to 
articles that don’t quite get written. 
It is more important than it ought 
to be that he is writing to an au- 
dience that already shares his view. 
This takes an edge off his prose, 
and makes it easier for him to be 
self-indulgent. He says before 
Nixon’s victory: “This may be the 
year when we finally come face to 
face with ourselves; finally just lay 
back and say it—that we are really 
just a nation of 220 million used car 
salesmen, with all the money we 
need to buy guns... .” You may | 
agree that Nixon represents a sinis- .. 
ter tawdriness, but the sentence, in 
its easiness, doesn’t escape being 
tawdry. The need to persuade might | 
have nudged it out of banality. i 
But I don’t mean to suggest that — 
the relationship between Hunter — 
Thompson (or the generic New 
Journalist) and his audience is ever 
quite so simple as that between the | 
preacher and his congregation. No, 
it is cozy and complex. This is a 
topic whose intricacies Tom Wolfe- 
might have explored, had he been — 
looking inward in his essay on the - 
New Journalism. New Journalism | 
proceeds from one sure piece of . 
knowledge: that whatever audience 
there once was for the journalist has _ 
exploded into a multitude of au- | 
diences. Traditional journalism still - 
tries to speak the language of con- — 
sensus, a language whose. vocabt 
lary has a eroded. F | 








-ng s tence represents a 
‘frequent’ device of Thompson’s, th 












he 
siderable burden, which is to win 
wis audience by creating himself in 
print. When this is done successfully 
t can approach the novelist’s work: 
dramatizing a full and subtle sensi- 
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- KissinGer: Portrait of a Mind 
by Stephen R. Graubard 
Norton, $7.95 













© One bright spot in our political 
_ murk has been the accomplishment 
¿of Henry Kissinger in his negotia- 
“tions for peace. This reserved and 
able man, with his German accent, 
is an enigma to most Americans un- 
~ familiar with his background, but as 
Walter Lippmann pointed out, he 
~ possesses excellent qualifications: 
immense stamina, the ability to talk 
7 and to listen all night, and a 
profound education in international 
-~ — affairs. In this “portrait of a mind,” 
- Stephen Graubard appraises Kissin- 
gers: development, gives a careful 
interpretation of his books, and an 
analysis, in Kissinger’s words, of our 
victories and blunders in peace- 
keeping since 1947. 
As a boy of fifteen, Henry Kissin- 
“ger showed great aptitude in all his 
studies at a Realschule in Germany, 
and when his family fled from Hit- 
ler, he excelled in the George 
Washington High School in New 
York. For a time he worked by day 
“in a downtown Manhattan factory, 
taking evening courses at City Col- 
ge. The war liberated him from 
is refuge ghetto: six months in in- 
fantry basic training were followed 
by six months of combat, from 
which he emerged a staff sergeant 
in Counter Intelligence, virtually 
commander of a small town outside 
Heidelberg. “His Army service,” as 
Mr. Graubard says, “gave him his 
citizenship in several senses; it in- 
troduced him to a country he would 
ot otherwise have come to know so 
uickly; it permitted him to see his 
country under circumstances 
compelled him to be com- 











































nate.” An Army friend urged 
ply to Harvard, where he — 








Loathing, Yd say that is the case 
with Hunter Thompson, and that 
his stylized derangement ends up 
seeming convenient and cute. 





was accepted in the autumn of 1947 
at the age of twenty-four. 

Harvard, like every other univer- 
sity, was then an exciting place 
crowded with veterans as thirsty for 
knowledge as Henry Kissinger; it 
was his good luck to have William 
Y. Elliott as his tutor, a specialist on 
international relations and an in- 
spired teacher, who commuted to 
Washington as consultant to the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Elliott gave him heady assign- 
ments and was rewarded by Kissin- 
ger’s devotion and an honors thesis, 
a 377-page typescript on “The 
Meaning of History: Reflections on 
Spengler, Toynbee and Kant,” the 
prose labored, the text “passionate, 
original, and very idiosyncratic.” 

When Kissinger made up his 
mind to become a professor, he 
chose for his doctoral thesis the Na- 
poleonic era because of its resem- 
blance to our own, and he studied 
the careers of Metternich and 
Castlereagh because the peace they 
devised at Vienna lasted for a cen- 
tury. From his study emerged a fun- 
damental distinction: in a “legiti- 
mate” order Kissinger believed that 
war would be limited and that di- 
plomacy would be an option, 
whereas in a “revolutionary” order, 
when a belligerent state was chal- 
lenging the entire system, diplomacy 
was excluded. 

He first emerged as a critic in the 
early 1950s when with William El- 
liott’s help he became the editor of 
the new journal Confluence, and co- 
founder of the Harvard Inter- 
national Seminar. To both he in- 
vited mature participants from 
abroad and in both he won the re- 
spect of such men as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, André Malraux, David Ries- 
man, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and 


tions, he wrote 


McGeorge Bundy. With the backing supț 











on Foreign 

his challenging 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
icy, in which he rejected the 
trine of “massive retaliation’ 
the Pentagon’s fixation on the i 
tability of “all-out war.” Ame 
security, he said, depended o 
capacity “to combine physica 
psychological factors, to de 
weapons systems which do not 
lyze our will, and to devise st 
gies which permit us to shif 
risks of counteraction to the | 
side.” In his books and articles, 
singer emerged as a form 
critic of American foreign. poli 
der Truman, Eisenhower, and 
nedy. ae 
Mr. Graubard writes as a` 
friend and with the prejudice « 
partisan. There were policy p. 
ners, George Kennan for one, ' 
accurately assessed the Soviet 
tentions, and who resisted the 
creasing influence of our mili 
philosophy as the only resource, 
Kennan is never mentioned. Kissin 
ger disparaged Dean Acheson wł 
acknowledging that the Marsh 
Plan, NATO, Point Four, and th 
decision to intervene in Kor 
“were major acts of statesmanshi 
But he can’t have it both ways 
should say that his criticism wa 
most acute in his analysis of ¢ 
failures in the Eisenhower-Dull 
years. Central in his philosophy 
his insistence that “the foreign p 
icy of a state had always to take 
count of its domestic structu 
One wonders to what extent his 
eotiations will be affected b; 

truth in the future. E 
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THE BLACK PRINCE 
by Iris Murdoch 
Viking, $6.95 


It is difficult to make a novelis 
work sound plausible in fiction. 
this story there are two of th 
drawn to life, and close friends. 
nold Baffin, like the late Hugh \ 
pole, is a man of irrepressible fa 
ity, entertaining, widely read, : 
superficial, turning out book- 
book like cookies from a tm 
other is the hero, Bradley Pea 
who wrote a precocious novel, 
talked about, when he was t 
five, and made a second a 
little noticed, when he. ' 









































































ie could retire and write the 
tous book of which, despite his 
ish temperament, he still be- 
s himself capable. In his early 
brity, it was he who “discov- 
d? Arnold Baffin, and the two 
have retained an affection for 
other, a critical friendship, 
- Baffin disdains his friend’s 
rility, and Bradley, in self-de- 
se, derides the shallowness of Ar- 
d’s shelfful. 

Vhen he does retire with a mod- 
annuity at fifty-eight, Bradley re- 
es that he must get out of his 
-As the story opens, he is about 
‘lose his London flat and escape 
va seaside cottage where he can 
gin the writing so long deferred. 
t-each time he decides to leave 
is thwarted by people who have 
ims on him. Back from America 
mes Christian, his divorced wife, 
om he once thought a witch, but 
lo now, more elegant and with 
oney, seems intent on making up. 
) his door comes his sponging, al- 
holic brother-in-law, followed by 
tadley’s sister, Priscilla, peevish, 
ddled by her unhappy marriage, 
emanding care. Miss Murdoch is 
kely to overdo her staging and the 
nterruptions which keep enslaving 
oor Bradley are so numerous that 
ne begins to smile each time the 
oorbell rings. 

The visitor who really springs him 
ee is, of all people, his friend Ar- 
d’s twenty-year-old daughter, Ju- 
an, whom he has known since she 
s in diapers. She comes to him 
help with her classwork on 
akespeare, and in their casual ex- 
ge, vulnerable as he is in his 
ited state, he falls in love, lies 
ut his age, and hungers for their 
ext meeting. Bradley’s behavior 
en by love possessed is as 
lliant a passage of character- 
tion as his early and envious an- 
nism of the girl’s father, and 
affair leads on to dramatic fury 
h the novelist, not I, must de- 
be. 

he two men are superbly drawn, 
id when they berate each other, 
ctionately in the early stages, in 
iger at the close, the talk crackles. 
e is Arnold’s summing up of the 
idious Bradley: “Finish nothing, 
h nothing, nourish a continual 


against the world, and live 
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al idea of per- himself appoint 











rior to those who try and fail.” 
it is Bradley in his wry way who 
brings out the more quotable truths 
and it is he whom we most like in 
his loneliness. The women are 
meant to be nuisances, even the 
poppet Julian, whose affections the 
reader perceives more clearly than 
her elderly lover. It is in prison, not 
in a seaside cottage, that Bradley 
writes the book he dreamed of, and 
how he got there is one of Miss 
Murdoch’s most readable and inge- 
nious stories, 





JACKSON HOLE 
by Frank Calkins 
Knopf, $7.95 


After a two-year hitch in the 
Navy, Frank Calkins became a war- 
den with the state of Utah, and his 
first book, Rocky Mountain Warden, 
based on his experiences in the 
open country he loved, made him a 
free lance. With his wife he settled 
down in what is probably the most 
magnificent terrain in the United 
States, Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in- 
tent on writing about its history, its 
legends, and the wonder of its wil- 
derness. 

He has his own pragmatic 
method of estimating the reliability 
of the records about the early ex- 
ploration. He follows the travelers’ 
presumed route, with the equipment 
of the period (very little altered in 
any case) and a packhorse mis- 
named Lady, and takes note of 
the major difficulties encountered. If 
the old records make no mention of 
a notably vile ford, or a pass 
blocked with snow, Calkins con- 
cludes that the actual route lay else- 
where. This on-the-spot detective 
work leads to some amusing re- 
assessments of how and when and 
by whom Jackson Hole was first vis- 
ited. 

The place seems to have attracted 
from the start an exceptional num- 
ber of rogues, rustlers, and moun- 
tain men. Calkins spends little time 
on such well-known figures as Jim 
Bridger, but a good deal more in 
resurrecting people like Teton Jack- 
son (for whom the Hole was not 
named) and Lieutenant Gustavus 
Cheney Doane. 

Doane was an ambitious but wit- 
less officer who contrived to get 
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ed to the command 





opinion of him went uf 





ter exploration by boat of Snake — 
River “from Yellowstone Lake to 
Columbia River.” This was in 1876, 
late enough in time so that some- 
body should have had better sense 
about both winter weather and nav- 
igation of the Snake. Doane’s party, _ 
which incidentally included neither re 
scientific instruments nor any sort of 
trained observers and could not pos- — 
sibly have served any useful pur- 
pose, blundered from difficulty to — 
disaster to starvation and back © 
again, surviving by pure luck what — 
Mr. Calkins sums up as “a remark- = 
able journey both in the imbecility — 
that inspired it and the heroism 
with which it had been accom- 
plished.” 

The book reads like racy talk 
around the campfire: gossip, bits of 
irrelevant history, amusing anec- 
dotes, vivid flashes of description, 
and much experienced advice for 
potential visitors to Jackson Hole. It 
covers the proper camping equip- 
ment, the remote trails, and how to 
avoid screaming children and fat 
men in undershirts. National parks 
are for people, but in Mr. Calkins’ 
view a great many people are not 
for national parks. The photographs 
are part of the invitation to see for 
ourselves, 












First RouGH DRAFT: 
A Journalist’s Journal of Our Times 
by Chalmers M. Roberts 

Praeger, $10.00 





In 1933 when Eugene Meyer pur- 
chased the Washington Post, it was ` 
the weakest of the papers in the | 
capital. In the following two 
decades, first under the editorial di- 
rection of Herbert Elliston and of 
James Russell Wiggins, and later 
under the publisher Philip Graham, 
the Post rose to pre-eminence, the 
conscience of the capital, and ad 
mirably written. One of the report 
ers most responsible for this transfor 
mation was Chalmers M. Roberts, 
a native of Pittsburgh and a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College. For four 
years Roberts covered the Supreme. 
Court, one day a week reading the 
briefs, another day writing up the 
decisions, with extra time for the ar- 
guments in the major cases. Candor 
and discretion are two of his strong” 


a, 


points, and Justice Frankfurte 
































































tight to dump its opinions on re- 


orters on Monday decision-days 
nd then complain that the press 
id not do justice to its words. 
In the first weeks of the Eisen- 
ower Administration, Roberts was 
promoted to the diplomatic beat 
and for nearly a decade was the 
single staff reporter covering foreign 
affairs. In this capacity he shone. 
soon discovered that Secretary 
State Dulles was in the habit of 
ropping some hard news items at 
gach private session, but when Rob- 
erts found that Dulles had totally 
altered a statement in the transcript 
of the conference, he complained so 
hotly that the Secretary accepted 
the rebuke and thereafter revealed 
to him details not given to others. 
-. Roberts won the confidence of 
omen as different as Dulles, 
McGeorge. Bundy, RFK, and LBJ; 
he knew when they were using him 
as a sounding board, and when his 
front-page stories occasionally an- 
“gered them, it usually developed 
that his independence was justified. 
‘He was Dulles’ favorite reporter and 


i. he speaks most approvingly of the 
_ Eisenhower statecraft (more than I 


agree with). He feels that President 
_ Kennedy was out of his depth, both 
at the Bay of Pigs and in his unsuc- 
cessful confrontation with Khrush- 
chev, and that he did not live long 
enough to begin the withdrawal 
from Vietnam which he had half in- 
_ tended. His quotations from Lyndon 
: Johnson are pertinent and amusing, 
¿as when Johnson said of Dean 
Acheson, “I wish he had just once 
run for sheriff.’ I value this book 
for its clarity, for its off-the-record 
etail, for its insight, and most of 
ll for the honesty of Roberts’ pri- 
ate eae 


IFE & Lerizes CONTRIBUTORS 

[elvin Maddocks’ review of the novels 
of Thomas Pynchon and John Gardner 
appeared in the March Atlantic. 


ichard Todd is an associate editor of 
is Magazine. 
ward Weeks and Phoebe Adams 
ularly for these pages. 


on (page 70) most recent 


was: Epistle toa Godson. . 


SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


MALE CHAUVINISM by Michael 
Korda, Random House, $6.95. With 
earnest goodwill and a wide-eyed, 
touching air of astonishment, Mr. 
Korda attempts to explain why men 
resist the financial and professional 
advancement of women. He boils 
down a mass of anecdote and ex- 
ample, and finds, as residue, two 
motivating fears—loss of virility and 
mommy spank. (Are these two faces 
of the same fear?) The book is 
pleasantly written and Mr. Korda is 
notably sensible in his brief refer- 
ences to the historical roots of 
women’s current difficulties, some of 
which have nothing to do with 
chauvinism of any sort. But it is 
hard to see who will benefit by this 
well-intentioned work. Women will 
find Mr. Korda’s discoveries unsur- 
prising and male chauvinists, if they 
read the book at all, will recognize 
only other fellows. 

AN INTERPRETATION OF UNIVERSAL 
History by José Ortega y Gasset. 
Norton, $8.95. In 1948 Ortega, back 
in Spain after years of exile, opened 
his newly founded Institute of the 
Humanities with this series of lec- 
tures, in which he purported to ex- 
amine A. J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History. Ortega not only examined 
the work, he demolished both 
Toynbee’s major concept of history 
and his detailed application of it. 
This performance, which rather sug- 
gests dismantling an elephant with a 
rapier, would be impressive in itself 
but is in fact the lesser half of the 
project. Ortega used Toynbee’s no- 
tions as an excuse to expound his 
own more far-reaching and meticu- 
lously reasoned ideas about man 
and history, the origin and growth 
of civilizations, the basis of legiti- 
mate government, and the per- 
sistence of the past in the present. 
At the end of the series, Ortega 
apologized to his audience for lec- 
tures which he called “the most 
dense, most concentrated that have 
ever been given anywhere.” The de- 
scription was fair. It would be an 
impertinence to attempt to summa- 


_ rize the intricate TO: of een $ 


l Mayan archaeology. 


book must—in every sense of 


word—be read. Translated by A 
dred Adams. 


THE LETTERS OF ANTON CHEK 
edited and translated by Av 
Yarmolinsky. Viking, $15.00. Ch 
hov was a voluminous corresp 
dent, addicted to slang, mischie 
invention, bursts of fantasy, ; 
diatribes against injustice, stupid 
and the town of Taganrog, wh 
he was born and which he co 
never quite escape because relati 
continued to inhabit the place 
was also an instinctive nomad who: 
scribed superbly the various areas t 
he visited. This selection from his 
output of letters is, apart from its. 
portance for specialists, a lively pai 
orama of life in late-nineteenth-ce 
tury Russia and a bewitching portra 
of Chekhov himself. 


BACK TO THE TOP OF THE WORL 
by Hans Ruesch. Scribner’s, $6.9. 
A sequel to Mr. Ruesch’s previous 
novel about Eskimos, this story fo 
lows the wanderings of an Eskim 
family, their collision with ‘the 
fringes of European civilizatio 
their stubborn survival in the fac 
of appalling odds. Basically gri 
the tale is full of hilarious episod 
like Vivis attempt to present hi 
yellow-haired baby girl to any white 
man in the trading post where she 
sat out her husband’s jail sentence. 
Neither Vivi nor Papik can unde 
stand the consternation aroused b 
what they consider a reasonable a 
even flattering offer. Mr. Rue: 
writes well, gravely maintaining 
Eskimo point of view and at 
same time pointing up the iron 
and confusions that view creates. 


Harvest HOME by Thomas T 
Knopf, $7.95. This Gothic ging 
bread is a derivation, simultaneot 


overblown and watered down, fr 


Shirley Jackson’s haunting story, < 
Lottery. It is set in western C 
necticut, and residents of that area’ 
do well to avoid it. Nothing sho 
superhuman strength suffices to 
pend disbetiel. 


IN SEARCH OF THE Maya by Rob 
L. Brunhouse. University of N 
Mexico, $7.95. Biographical ske 
of the men who began the sti 
Investi 



































































and re it well, considering 


ace in such a project. It continued 
Sas an assortment of enthusi- 
ts, charlatans, Atlantis nuts, Phoe- 
n freaks, and simple thieves. In 
; ad of the pack lurk honest 
i careful observers like Stephens, 
1 who, without knowing it, were 
ing the foundations of the 
ce of archaeology. It is Mr. 
nhouse’s interesting point that 
the oddballs contributed usefully 
well, sometimes by inspired 
guesswork, sometimes by arousing 
erest in and therefore protection 
Mayan relics, and frequently by 
demonstrating what not to do. 


RAVELERS by Ruth Prawer Jhab- 
vala. Harper & Row, $6.95. With 
light, sharp humor, Mrs. Jhabvala 
describes a group of Europeans 
ooning about India in search of 
their own dreams and getting no 
help from Indians adrift in the 
country on the same chartless route. 
The novel is most amusing but re- 
sembles one of those trick paintings 
which, when stared at, turn into 
something else. 





Tue Bioopy Fietp by Edith Parge- 
ter. Viking, $8.95. It is surprising 
that any author should have the 
nerve to undertake a romance about 
the gaudy nobility that populates 
IV, Part One, and more sur- 
p ing that the tale should, in its 
gh ire and low pene 


YOUNG YEARS by Arthur Ru- 
stein. Knopf, $10.00. The autobi- 
graphy of a musician is certain to 
full of concerts and contracts, 
ut Mr. Rubinstein’s, covering the 
ears 1887 to 1917, has as well a 
rade of interesting people and a 
h of absurd or surprising events. 
apart from talent, the great 


unshakable love of life and an 
iberant, irrepressible optimism. 
3 recollections bounce as gaily as 
Ping-Pong ball. 


ONVERSATIONS WITH ARCHITECTS 
by John Cook and Heinrich Klotz. 
raeger, $12.50. One of the conver- 
Ns appeared i in the Mayr issue 
The Atlantic. . = l 


he had no interest or experi- 


anist had the luck to be born with 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 


Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Ilinois 60602. 


sehr otra bid 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details, GRAPHICOPY, Box 2856, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION. Research by professional 
librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 8202-A, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15217. 
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DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 
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SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volurne. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING—reasonable. Rita Gray, 
Meadow Place, Carmel Valley, CA 93924. 


BOOKS 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 


logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 
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FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS-—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 


prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 
Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 
price list write to The Rigiey Book Company, P.O. 
Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 





MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “AIl There is." Great 
gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Palmyra, Pa. 17078. 


30% OFF MOST NEW BOOKS LISTING FOR $10 
UP, 25% off those under. Add 39¢ handling. 
Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





ATTENTION—Read the newly published forbidden 
Taoism book “The Brain and its Power” in 
English version at $7. "The Fabulous Chinese 
Arts” with beautiful photos at $2. Send to Antique 
Spot Art Co., Far East Mansion, G/F 15, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 

Wolf, $2.00, 
Primary Books, Box ‘1944, Harlingen, Texas 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 


BOOKS 


DIFFICULT? BOOKS ALL SUBJECTS. Genealogies. 
(Exclusively mail.) Roy Hutchins, 39 Hopedale 
Street, Allston, Massachusetts 02134. 








PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. ` 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman- 
Conn. 06784, : 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing | 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- | 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi — 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year. For trial 4 mos. 
subs,, mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
Ath Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
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ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BOOKS LOCATED without obligation. Coleman 
Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long. 
Beach, Calif. 90805. 
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BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


ANY QUESTION ANSWERED for $1.00 and 
stamped envelope. Fact Finder, Box 84€, 
Brooklyn, NY 11212. 


WORDSMITHS. All Business, Academic, Editorial - 
Services. Professional. Original. Box 5882, Chicago 
60680. 


CALIFORNIA REMAILS 25¢. Specify date 50¢. 
O'Gara, Box 39-C, Lomita, California 90717. ce 





RECORDS 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. Large list. 
20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, Georges: : 
town, Connecticut 06829. 






FREE 200-PAGE CATALOGUE offers over 1. 200 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, Classi- 
cal, Romantic and Modern music. AH stereo. 
recordings. Highest quality at budget label prices. 
Available only. by mail from MUSICAL HERITAGE — 
SOCIETY, Box 932AM, New York, N.Y. 10023. 
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TAPES 


SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES. Biggest discounts! 
Catalog 10¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, PA 19444. 






EXPAND YOUR MIND'S EYE! Old Radio Show 


Free Catalog. Homecrest ep d P.O 
; 887, F.D.R. Maum N: N.Y. 10022.. pe 





Build dülcimiers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
s, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
$19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue, Denver, 
Horado 80215. 

















RPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-—Excellent mod- 
n German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
sabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 







SASSMANN: HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
y Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
Gregoire paper Distributors, Charle- 






SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
ost beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 25¢ 
a from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, Canada. 











APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks and 
playability. Fully guaranteed. George Orthey, 49 
Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. 





GOURMET FOOD 


_ WINE CELLAR—New low cost interlocking units in 
raditional design, unlimited capacity. Start with 7 
bottle rack $4.98, postpaid. Free picture brochure. 
: Winemaker’s Catalog. ADDARACK, Box 30230A, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45230. 





_ SEATREATS—Assorted seafoods, gift packaged, 
from the blue Pacific Ocean. Send for our free 
oo.-brochure. Nelson Crab, inc., Tokeland, WA 98590. 








: a WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv- 
o@rside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
Sa 


































WE GROW PREMIUM PEPPERCORNS on our trop- 
-ical Pacific island. Flavorful, aromatic—delicious. 
_ Five ounces in bamboo mailer, $3.75 airmail post- 
_ paid. Ponape House, Box J2, Ponape, Caroline ls- 
ands, zip 96941. 


HOBBIES 


: SOLID STATE & HOBBY CIRCUITS MANUAL. 
“$1.95 postpaid to your door. The new manual, HM 
91, offers over 400 pages of circuits for the hob- 
-byist, engineer, experimenter and do-it-yourself kit 
builder. HURRY—Supply limited. Free catalog. Fra- 
rer & Associates, 3809 Surfwood Rd., Malibu, Cal. 
90265. 


STAMPS 


EASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
e Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
Viliamsburg, VA 23185. 


DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE STAMPS 10¢. Ap- 
provals included. White, 6808-R Chrysanthemum, 
ndianapolis, Indiana 46224. 


ECOLOGY 


‘ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
ionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 


Y AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sptember and February to exotic ports 
world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
: Chapman College, Box CC28, Oranga; 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 


outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 


| phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 


ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


TEACH FOREIGNERS’ CONVERSATIONAL 
ENGLISH. Semester training programs in bilingual 
education. Write Instituto imle, Hidalgo 206, Leon, 
Gto., Mexico. 


M.A. COMMUNICATIONS: nontechnical, humanisti- 
cally oriented courses concerned with human com- 
munication; intercultural, international, inter- 
personal, intermedia. We are more concerned with 


| what media do to us as a society than with how 


to script or direct programs. Course given eve- 
nings, days. 125 students in program. Media labo- 
ratory courses also available. Apply now for Sep- 
tember, January, or May entry. Graduate School 
of Corporate and Political Communications, Fair- 
field University, Fairfield, Connecticut (203) 255- 
5411. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER DESIRES ONE-ROOM SCHOOL SITU- 
ATION for September 1973. Peter Frensch, 43 
Herkimer, Buffalo, New York 14213. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! Ail Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YT, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information .. . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. international 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YG, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


New 1973 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal. require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.00. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C7, Ames, lowa 
50010. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, California 
94002, 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 


: tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 


special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill Internationa! Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 


AUSTRALIA . . . MOST COMPREHENSIVE INFOR- 
MATION from Americans now living in Australia 
. . . $2.00 for brochure. Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, 
Burra 5417, South, Australia. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports~—$2.00, 


|. TRANSWORLD, International. a Box 90802. 


YY, Los Angeles, Californi 


 Inforrnation Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canac 


FLORIDA KEYS SCUBA-SAILING CHARTERS. a 
| classes aboard 35° trimaran. Brochure: P. 0. 
9 168, Ker West, Florida 33040.. 






AUSTRALIA--NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! | 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Bi 
California 90803. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—bu 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-m: 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Se 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sal 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1266, H 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





































HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, DOPE 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 











$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner 
kit, $1.00 (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Bri 
CA 92621. 














FREE SPECIALTY CATALOG! Latest below he 
sale products! Exclusive business opportunity 
vealed! Unique Sales, 1130 69th St, Bkiyn,” 
11219. 5 
























INVESTMENTS 








COMMODITIES—We offer a full range of profes 
sional computer researched management and ad 
visory services for the commodity trader. For com 
plete details on everything from our managed 
accounts to our wire trading and sales of con: 
puter trading systems write for free brochure A to 
day. CMI Corporation, 4106 Loch Raven Bivd. 
Baltimore, MD 21218. 
































REAL ESTATE 


IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $3,475. No Down. No Interest. $29/mo. Vaca 
tion Paradise. Money Maker. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2003PF, Alameda, California 94501. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest: 
ment! ‘Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca: 
nadian International, Box 29193-YT, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 


THE BAY ISLANDS—UNDISCOVERED CARIBB 4 

ISLANDS—picturesque beach frontages antt 
side acreages. Priced $350 to $1,500 per: 
English-speaking islands. The Bay Islands { 
pany, Roatan, Bay islands, Republic of Hondu 
Centrai America. 




























CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sp 
men’s paradises still available~-$20.00 plus. $6 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundabl 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Ac 
Vacationing, Farming investment! Exclusive “Gov 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide’... plus “La 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YT, Was 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


RETIREMENT LIVING 
RETIRE TO LIVE at Mt. San Antonio Gardens in 
stimulating College town. Complete life care 
cluding medical, Congregational Homes, 900° 
Harrison Avenue, Pomona, California 91767. 


VACATIONS 

















































T FELLOWSHIP . CENTERS—Acting to tell 
about our unique, secluded, comfortabie 
avens in the White Mountains and the Catskills. 
cellent cuisines. Controversial speakers, dis- 
ssions, films. Nonprofit rates. Risk a postcard— 
send for candid brochure. WORLD FELLOWSHIP, 
24—Kerhonkson, N.Y. 12446. 





HEALTH RESORTS 


4EALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
ejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
ceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
eaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
rings, Florida 33923-AM. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





IGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 

joes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 

y skis; Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
n | Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





CAMPS 





OHNNY APPLESEED FAMILY CAMP. Wholesome, 
eative, and reasonable too! 8 days: August 25— 
pt..2; Poconos Mtns., Pa. 50 Lincoln Ave., East- 
‘hester, NY 10707. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE-—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
ravLtips, 40-214 Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
< 11554. 





TRAVEL 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
ique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
ail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
t paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
V. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
enture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
x 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 








LLS CANYON-—Fantastic Wilderness Float Trips. 
ake River Packers & Outfitters, 207B NW 3rd, 
terprise, Oregon 97828. 








HHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHARTER 
RVICES. All sizes and types cruising the Medi- 
rranean, Greek: Islands and Caribbean. Apply 
ail to COMMANDER NICHOLSON, 5 LYNCH'S 
Y; COBH., COUNTY CORK, IRELAND. 


KM FROM. BARCELONA? 28 liters gasoline? 
Celsius? : New ‘Pocket Metric Converter gives 
answers (60 miles, 7.4 gallons, 90° Fahren- 


/shoe sizes, Perfect traveler's gift! $2.00 
paid.. (Six: $10.00). Guaranteed. Fi- 
ier/Robinson, Dept. AM89L- alee is ZLI, 
orthington, Ohio 43085. 





ISITING BRITAIN? Tim Lewis offers a tour indi- 
illy tailored to your requirements. University- 
ducated guide drives where you want to go; ar- 
ges comfortable accommodations. Up to four 
ersons per tour. Now booking for August on- 
rds. Airmail details from: Tim Lewis, 6, Orris- 
Terrace, College Road, o ORe Glouces- 
3 ire, er: S; 














- ductible. Anything. Standish Museums, 


-T1 different conversions. Plus equivalent 








TRAVEL 





. WINE AND GOURMET TOUR of Bordeaux. Write 


for Brochure AW, Explorers “A”, Ltd., Box 136, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. 617- aes 0520. 


CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, unique, 
individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 902-A, Cape 
Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





FILMS 


16MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic Films. 
Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michigan, South 
Bend, Indiana 46618. 





BONSAI 


LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai ioes in 
United States. Tools-containers, free catalogue. 
Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, Livingston 
Manor, New York 12758. 


MISCELLANY 





OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. So- 
cial-professional. idea-packed sampler-catalog— 
25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 





HANG A POET. li handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, brochure, details, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 
Worldwide Dept. 55-73, Los Angeles, California, 
90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 112’x2’ poster of anyone. 
Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint Products, 
Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KiTS—endiess tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 

DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax de- 
East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 20654), Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL 50,000 Indi- 
vidually sold. Samples-Listings $1.00 refundable. 
Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, Miami, Florida 
33168. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 





MONEY-MAKING HOBBIES AT HOME. Your 


„ present hobby or a new one will earn you relaxa- 
tion and money. $1.00. ppd. The Moon’ S, 2804 


Densmore Dr., Toledo, Ohio 43606. 





KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT pumperstickers 
| 5/$1.00. Buttons 4/$1: 
F eier, Kansas City, Missour 64112. 









A Park Ave., Dept, C, aaa NY 14607. 





MISCELLANY 


LEARN. “CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap. 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7069AM,: 
Colorade Springs, CO. 80933. 











ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” not biblical. Brochure 
free. Research, Box 42, Suncity, California 92381. 





BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY—Leading 
psychiatrists and psychologists discuss psyċhò: 
therapy, adolescents, schizophrenia, drugs, human 
sexuality, etc., on cassettes. Free catalogue. 
B.S.T.L., Dept. 231, 485 Main St., Ft. Lee, NJ 
07024. 


CAN'T SLEEP? Macks pillow soft Earplugs. The 
moidable noise silencer recommended by doctors. 
Guaranteed! Send $1.10 ppd. to McKeon Prod- 
ucts, Dept. A, 23220 Ithaca, Oak Park, Michigan 
48237. 





TEENAGERS URGENTLY NEEDED! New-exciting 
way to earn $$$$$$ .. . and heip. Vietnam or- 
phans. Fuli-part time. No selling. Rush $1 for be- 
ginner's kit. Young World, 720 Washington, Grand a: 
Haven, Michigan 49417. T 








SINCERELY interested in naiago Social E 
troduction Service, Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon: 
97401. 





SAYE YOUR CAR FROM THIEVES with Auto Guard. 
Electronic Protector. Full instructions included.: 
Only $6.95. Money-back guarantee. HEG SALES 
COMPANY, 1892 Queens Way, on id 
Chamblee, Georgia 30341. 





PERSONALIZED SCRATCH PADS. FREE CATALOG. 3. 


46 different pads for gifts; business. Leonardo & 


Michelangelo, P.O. 24785, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 





ELECTRIC CHAR-B-QUE. No charcoal. No gas. No 
mess. Literature available. Classic Gifts, Box 384, 
Dept. 20, Wilson, N.C. 27893. 


CERTIFICATE OF NEUROSIS. Comedy Award with. 
“Old Engish” lettering for you or your nervous. 
friends. $2. Poco Photo, Box 1620-L, Hollywood, 
Calif. 90028, 
NOSTALG-ADS! Revive happy memories with these 
fascinating, poster-size reproductions of old ads. 
which lend flair, conversation, interest to-any.room.- 
This is how it was! 1929 fem. lingerie, '31 Hudson-8, ` 
'39 Dodge, '42 Max Factor (with Ginger Rogers). 
$2.50 each (we pay handling and postage) to GRA-- 
FIX, P. O. Box 486, Detroit, Mich: 48231, 9 7 








MAKE YOUR WILL! 4 Will joan . .. Plus Attor- 
ney’s Instruction Book—$1.98. Moneyback Guar- 
antee! Sawyer’s, Dept. A, Box 8484, Emeryville, 
California 94662. 

MEET YOUR IDEAL MATE. Computerized match- 
ing, nationwide. Only $15. FREE Questionnaire. 
“TEAM', 1270 Broadway, NYC 10001. 
PERSONALIZED FROG STICKERS with your ad- 
dress or short message. Green, self-stick. 100 for 
$4.50. Frogs, Box 735A, Acton, Mass. 01720. 








PERFECT GIFT, $7. 50. Personalized memo pads. 
46 attractive choices. Samples. Leonardo & Mi- 
chelangelo, P.O. 24785, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 





“IMPEACH” Burnpersticker $1.00 each. Peach 


“+ Corps, P.O. Box: 50, Smithtown, NY 11787. 





NYLON HOSIERY. Seamed or seamless, 6 pairs- 


$2.00. Fields Hosiery, 206 E. A St, Needham, 
Mass. 02194, 





HANDCRAFTED ITEMS from unique group of 
craftspeople. Send 50¢ for catalog of ceramics, 
textiles, jewelry, etc. Craft Peoples . Cooperative, 





i. In the 1924 Backwater Open, 
Duffer McGee found biting on his 
cigarette holder made him feel 
better about his bad slice. 


2. He also found it gave him a 
cleaner taste. Just like today’s 
Parliament, with the recessed 
filter that’s tucked back, away 
from your lips. 


z 3.) ith Parliament, you never 
e a filter. Just rich, clean flavor. 
id that’s an improvement, no 
natter how you slice it. 


The Parliament recessed filter 
It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Kings: 16mg: ‘tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine— 4 
100's: 19mg: tar,’ 1.4mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FIC Report Aug: 72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Join the Literary Guild now and take up to 4 of these beautiful. 


Collectors Items. 
Just $1 for each book or set. 








0224. THE NEW YORK TIMES 











INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 8268. John Galsworthy: 2394.The James Joyce Set: 

by Craig Claiborne and 8300. HENRY VIII AND THE FORSYTE SAGA, ULYSSES, FINNEGAN’S WAKE, 
1784. NEW DESIGN IN CROCHET THE NEW YORK TIMES HIS COUR 3335. CIVILISATION A MODERN COMEDY, DUBLINERS, A PORTRAIT OF 
by Clinton MacKenzie and T : END OF A CHAPTER THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN 

NATURAL FOODS COOKBOOK Neville William Kenneth Clark. ; 

Ss. A 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF s m FEER 3 vols. count as 1 choice. 3 vols. count as 1 choice. 
KNITTING by Barbara Abbey by Jean Hewitt. ($12.95) VRLA ($37.50) $27 
2 vols. count as 1 choice * 2 vols. count as 1 choice. le ($27.40) 
($22.90) < | ($22.45) 
HEMINGWAY 
TOARN 0554. John Steinbeck: 
“ar Vay EROAA aa THE GRAPES OF WRATH, 
ig > 2 THE SUN ALS HEMINGWAY ; Q aa THE WINTER OF OUR 

2808. NORMAN ROCKWELL: > PE ENS N a incr cll hy HE 
atid VERS ee S l = , f 4 , ; m È , LUN i 3 vols. count as 1 choice 
($15.00) > as è LA Y lei 
0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 
($12.50) 








Ji 


iiss ig 2) A ES F 2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 9555. Henry Miller Set: — TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY TROPIC OF CANCER, 4424. D. H. Lawrence: THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 


2691. William Faulkner: 
SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 


a 


F 


ripe ee choice, “=z Kahlil Gibran: The Sun Also Rises, TROPIC OF CAPRICORN, SONS AND LOVERS, THE GREAT GATSBY, 

($20 80) ’ A TREASURY OF For Whom the Bell Tolls, BLACK SPRING WOMEN IN LOVE, THE LAST TYCOON 

jji KAHLIL GIBRAN, A SECOND A Farewell to Arms. 3 vols. count as 1 choice LADY CHATTERLY’S LOVER 4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
TREASURY OF KAHLIL. 3 vols. count as 1 choice $20.00) 3 vols. count as 1 choice ($16.35) 
2 vols. count as 1 choice. ($13.95) 


($15.90) 4390. CHILDREN’S CLASSICS: 


m eee en(CLIF AND MAll TODA) = maa a a en cee Leagues Ace decd lca HUMAN SEXUALITY 
[ - y Herant Katchadourian, M.D. 


t x Under the Sea Black Beauty n un ii 
G The Literary Guild Donald T. Lunde, M.D. and 


1404. FUNDAMENTALS OF 


e Little Women Heidi PREGNANCY, BIRTH, & FAMILY 
e Five Little Peppers * The Adventures of PLANNING 


e The Little Lame Prince Tom Sawyer by Alan F. Guttmacher, M.D. 
10 vols. count as 1 choice. 2 vols. count as 1 intra. 


($25.00) 


Dept. DL 237,Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for a membership in the Literary Guild 
and send me the four books or sets whose numbers | have printed in 
the boxes below. Bill me only $4 plus shipping and handling for all 
four ($1 for each). If not delighted, | may return them in 10 days, and 
membership will be canceled. 
| need not buy a book every month. | only have to select 4, when- 
ever | like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild mag- 
azine sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | 
may resign at any time. 
if | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If | prefer an alternate—or no book at all—| need 
only return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. 
s a Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of pub- 
lishers’ editions on almost every book | buy. A modest charge is 
added for shipping and handling. | may also take advantage of the 


| 

| 

| Note: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer savings 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


You merely agree to buy 4 more books or 
sets at big discounts whenever you like. 


Now, as many as 4 of these books or sets are yours for only 
$1 each plus shipping and handling (worth up to $112.80 in 
publisher's editions). 

You merely agree to buy 4 more books at big discounts 
whenever you like. You'll save 30% or more on almost every 
book you buy, including the newest best sellers, the classics, 
the important books on every subject. 

Send no money. Just mail the coupon. There’s never been 
a better time to join the Literary Guild. 


of 70% and more. 


| oe es: see ORES 


Mr. 
Mrs. _ p S — 
Miss (Please Print) 
Address 





City 





State Zip. ——— 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 


a Offer slightly different in Canada. 86-G928 The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 
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The ideal 
Amendment VI of the Constitution of the United States of America. 





artist: george tooker 


- 
+r 


the metropolitan museum of art george a. hearn fund 
. = : 





The real 

In many parts of the country, “a speedy 
trial” has come to mean many months of 
agonizing delay. The wheels of justice 
have practically ground to a halt. 

The accused languish. 


Court dockets are overloaded. 
Judges move from case to case with 
barely enough time to absorb 
pertinent information. The state 
allows defendants to plead guilty to 
lesser charges, for the sake of 
expediency. 


Our court procedures were created 
when the nation was rural and small; 
can they be effective now that the 
country is urban and large? Can our 
laws and their mechanics be revised 
without harming those whom they 
were written to protect? The way 
must be found — and soon. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany < 
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Break out the Gilbey’ Gin, oys, 
and keep your tonics dry! 


LTD., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N 





DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, 
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The best Germany, 


England, Italy and America 
have to offer. 


Some of the finest cars in the world are made in 
the aforementioned countries. 

And some of the finest features of those cars 
are found in one car: The Audi. 

For example, Germany’s most luxurious auto- 
mobile is, without question, the Mercedes-Benz. And 
her “Beste” sportscar is the Porsche. 

Well, it just so happens that the Audi’s interior 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the Mercedes- 
Benz 280SE’s. And her ignition system is the same 
type as the Porsche 911’s. 

England’s stately and dignified King is the Rolls- 
Royce. And her regal sportscar is the Aston Martin. 

The Audi’s headroom and legroom is just about 


the same as the Silver Shadow’s. And her inde- 
pendent front suspension is like the Aston’s. 

Italy’s “Numero Uno” is the Ferrari. The Audi’s 
steering system is the same type as the racing Ferrari. 

And America’s two greats are the Cadillac El- 
dorado and the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. The 
Audi has front-wheel drive like the Cadillac and the 
same trunk space as the Lincoln. 

Isn't it nice to know.-you can ride with English 
dignity, German precision, Italian flair and Ameri- 
can practicality? 


The*4,385* Audi 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 





As your introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB® 


The most complete anc 
























of the English 
language 
for only 915" £ 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four 
Club choices within a year at special members’ prices 


HE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY is generally 

regarded as the final arbiter of the meaning, 
origin, history and usage of words in the English 
language. Until now, it has been available only as 
a thirteen-volume set, priced at $300. Now, 
through the combination of an ingenious method 
of micrographic reproduction and a fine Bausch & 
Lomb optical lens, every single one of its 16,569 
pages, fifty million words and close to two million 
illustrative quotations appears, in easily readable 
form, in the two volumes of The Compact Edition. 


The New York Times book critic Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt has said of this edition: “It is 


something of a miracle. . . . The Compact 
Edition is easier to work with than the original 
with its 13 separate volumes. . . . Even at $75, 


the set is an éxtraordinary bargain.” 


Even more extraordinary, as a trial member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club you may obtain The 
Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary 
for only $15. And as long as you remain a mem- 
ber, you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, a literary magazine announcing the coming 
Selection and describing other important books, 
most of which are available at substantial dis- 
counts — up to 40% on more expensive volumes. 
All of these books are identical to the publishers’ 
editions in format, size and quality. 





FEATURES 


e Boxed set of two volumes, 
934” x 1312” each 


e All 16,569 pages of 13-vol- 
ume original included in the 
4,134 pages of The Compact 
Edition through a photo-re- 
duction process which per- 
mits printing of 4 pages of 
original on one page of new 
edition 

e Paper is 30-pound Special 
Dictionary White 

e Binding is library buckram 
— reinforced and gold- 
stamped 


. Bausch & Lomb magnify- 
ing glass included in special 
drawer of slipcase. 2” x 37%” 
lens scientifically designed 
to make reduced print easily 
readable 














If you continue after this experimental member- 
ship, you will earn, for every Club Selection or 
Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, often only 
$1 or $1.50 — somewhat more for unusually 
expensive volumes or sets — will entitle you to 
a Book-Dividend® which you may choose from 
over 100 fine library volumes available over the 
year. This unique library-building system enables 
members to save 70% or more of what they would 
otherwise have to pay. 




















CONVENIENCES OF MEMBERSHIP 


e The Book-of-the-Month Club News, describ- 
ing the coming Selection and scores of Alter- 
nates, will be sent to you every three to four 
weeks. 

€ If you wish to purchase the Selection, do 
nothing and-it will be shipped to you automati- 
cally. 

¢ If you do not want the Selection — or you’d 
like one of the Alternates, or no book at all — 
simply indicate your decision on the reply form 
always enclosed with the News and mail it so 
we receive it by the date specified. 

e If, because of late mail delivery of the News, 
you should receive a Selection without having 
had 10 days to decide whether you want it, that 
Selection may be returned at Club expense. 






Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
280 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 i 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book- MRs. l sesesessesoeecocoeesoseccoosssssssoeosseesesešossssocosesosesoosooseosossesesssossse 
of-the-Month Club and send me The Com- miss ! 

pact Edition of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary, billing me $15. I agree to buy at least 
four Selections or Alternates during the first 
year I am a member, paying special mem- City 
bers’ prices. My membership is cancelable 

any time after I buy these four books. A f 
shipping charge is added to all shipments. State .................cccccccccecccscccecseccedcosle8D ead 
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ord drifts in from around the country 
that the American public is bored with 
3 Y “the Watergate story,” wishes that all 
-those people who write or talk about it would find 
z something else to preoccupy them or, better yet, 
just go away. I don’t believe it. It is not possible 
that Americans are unconcerned about a scandal 
that has carried infection to the very heart of their 
political system. Perhaps Watergate is not the 
country’s chief concern at the moment, with in- 
flation breaking the bounds and the cost of living 
rising so crazily. But the limited and highly un- 
scientific research filtering into this office (to be 
truthful, a mere handful of letters and inquiries) 
conveys deep public concern about the conspiracy 
that has come to light in Washington, and some ir- 
ritation that The Atlantic has neglected up to now 
to pronounce on the sordid spectacle. 

Well, no need to hurry. The implications of Wa- 
tergate will be unfurling for some time to come. It 
is one thing to arrive at conclusions as to what the 
scandal says about the assorted burglars, buggers, 
zealots, humorless scalawags, and well-placed 
gauleiters to whom the political system was en- 
trusted. It is a far more complex, and important, 
thing to form useful conclusions as to what Water- 
gate says about the system itself. We are under- 
standably impatient to know, after nearly a year of 
ostensible investigation of the case, whether our 
President is guilty of a lamentable lack of judg- 
ment or of a calamitous lack of integrity. Our 
methods for satisfying that necessary curiosity are 





untidy and even unfair when compared to, say, the 


British parliamentary way, and it is inevitable that 
the American way provokes hip-shooting proposals 
(alter the Constitution, impeach in haste) and 
bumper-sticker wisecracks (Hail to the Thief, Ag- 
new in ’73) on the way to more sobersided judg- 
ments. 

But now enough inquiries are under way, grand 
= juries impanele ed, journalistic bloodhounds un- 
-+ leashed, and orators unlimbered to satisfy all but 





W hoist yeh While ome the din as necessa ry 


prudent look back at how the case began to 
emerge from the murk should be conducive to co 


tographer. Schiller organized a collection of some ; 


raphers who had worked with the actress. Out of 


the most unappeasable appetite for comment on 






_ ography . 
-book will b 









sidered judgment. The Atlantic’s Washington corre 
spondent, Elizabeth Drew, makes such a contribt 
tion this month with her diary of a very unmerry. 
month of May in Washington, D.C. Sanford 
Ungar, who covered the Pentagon Papers trial of 
Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo, offers, begin- 
ning on page 6, a similarly helpful analysis of me 
important, if aborted, political event. P 
Whatever the outcome of the Watergate case. in : 
convictions, acquittals, careers ruined, or reputa-_ 
tions salvaged, its long-term effect on American 
society will hang in great part on the public’s faith, 
or lack of it, in the quality and thoroughness of- 
the investigatory processes, senatorial and judicial. 
With that in mind, The Atlantic has commissioned 
George V. Higgins, an experienced federal prose- 
cutor and superior crime writer (The Friends of Ed- 
die Coyle, The Digger’s Game), to conduct his own” 
Investigation of the Investigation of Watergate. His ; 
articles will appear in The Atlantic and be pub- 
lished later, in expanded form, as a book. Higgin: 
says a reviewer of his latest novel, “belongs along 
side Hammett, Chandler, and Ross Macdonald.” 
His story of Watergate will be well worth waiting. 
for. : 












Norman Mailer returns to these pages wit 
warm welcome after a long interlude. He was last 
(and first) represented here with five poems in the 
January, 1962, Atlantic. This is a grander appear- 
ance, a generous segment from his latest work, a 
biographical portrait “of Marilyn Monroe, to appe 
in a book conceived by Lawrence Schiller, the p 








16,000 pictures of Monroe by twenty-four photog- 





that exhibition grew the idea of a book. Mr.. 
Mailer contracted to write a 25,000-word preface. 
In the writing, the preface grew to 90, 000 words, . 
and became, as the author describes it, “a novel bi- 
. indeed a species of novel... .” The 
e published in in August, | 











Known U.S. oil reserves may be 
depleted within 15 years. New dis- 
coveries are lagging. We are im- 
~ porting more and more foreign oil. 


We would need perpetual sun- 
light. As yet, there's no practical 
way to store energy from the sun. 


Too primitive. Windmills still work 
in some areas, but they're unre- 
liable and inefficient. 


Only about 4 per cent of the na- 
tion's energy comes from water 
power. And we've already har- 
nessed our best sources. 


Heat from the interior of the earth 
has been tapped in a small way at 
demonstration sites. Interesting 
but impractical for now. 


Promising but slow in developing 
Atomic power may be our best be 
in years to come. Now? No. Ni 
clear power today contributes | 


Our known gas reserves are dwin 

dling fast. Within 15 years, de- 
mand. may exceed existing do- 
mestic supply. , 


There's enough U.S. coal to last 


an estimated 400 years. Based on 
BTU values, coal makes up 88 per 
cent of the nation’s energy re- 


serves. Greater utilization of coal. 
can keep our lights burning and 
our industry humming both now 


and for centuries ahead. 


Coal is vital to steel R 
Coal is needed in vast quantities to make steel. And th 
Steel industry is a large consumer of electric power, of 
which coal is by far the iargest source. Bethlehem mined 
more than 13 million tons. of coal last year, and most of 


this was used in our own blast furnaces. 


Proposed legislation would restrict or ban 

surface mining z Ema DE 
Surface-mined land can be reclaimed responsibly unde 
present state reclamation laws. However, Federal legisia 
tion is now being considered that could unreasonabl 
restrict or even ban surface mining of coal. About 20 pe 
cent of Bethlehem's coal is surface-mined while ma 
than 50 per cent of the nation's coal is surface-mined 
If unreasonabie restrictions on surface mining are enactad 
the nation may be in trouble. That includes all coal user 
And steel users. And all who use electric lights - 
appliances would feel the pinch. 


Why restrict our most abundant fuel? 

We favor legislation that will make it possible to mee 
nation’s energy needs and reasonable environmental goa 
ai the same time. But why cut coal production by un 
sonable restrictions on surface mining at a time whe 
other energy sources--except coal—are in critical sup 




























































“And let me say, I think it is time 

in this country to quit making 

heroes out of those who steal se- 

‘crets and publish them in the news- 

“papers.” 

-President Richard M. Nixon, 
during remarks at a State 
Department reception for 


returned prisoners of war, 
May 24, 1973 


lis audience would, unlike a 
growing percentage of the American 
people, be inclined to believe almost 
nything he said, and so President 
xon chose the assemblage of 
2OW’s as the forum for an impas- 
oned defense of secrecy as a key- 
one of national security. “It isn’t 
we are trying to keep anything 
om the American people that the 
rican people should know. It 
n’t that we are trying to keep 
aething from the press that the 
sss should print,” said the man 
jose Administration has taken the 
est steps in decades against the 
ee flow of information. It is just 
he demands for an elite of gov- 
ment officials the sole authority 
lecide what information the pub- 
‘should” have; and that informa- 
n, in his view, did not properly 
de the Pentagon Papers. 

Ar. Nixon pointed out almost 
stfully that the Soviets “have no 
lem keeping their secrets”; and 
out a passing nod to the First 
dm nt. or. other Sonsurucona: 





the bureaucracy that if a document 
is classified, keep it classified.” 
Through his address to the 
POW’s, billed as a plea for their 
“support in helping to develop the 
national spirit,” the President was 
trying to appeal to the people a 
case he had just lost in court in Los 
Angeles. When U.S. District Court 
Judge W. Matt Byrne, Jr., dismissed 
all charges in the Pentagon Papers 
trial because of extreme govern- 
mental misconduct, the €xecutive 
branch suffered an unequivocal and 
embarrassing defeat on the issue of 
secrecy; the Administration failed, 
after a two-year effort, to obtain a 
ee from a federal court or 
that the time-honored practice 
of leaking information from govern- 
ment files is a crime. 


Strange case 


Daniel Ellsberg was, of course, a 
hero to no one before the Justice 
Department began pursuing him af- 
ter newspaper publication of the 
Pentagon Papers in June, 1971. He 
was a bright, intense, somewhat 
messianic man who had never held 
a policy-making position of his own, 
but had been a researcher and ad- 
viser. on some of the most grisly as- 
pects of the disastrous American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. He 
had removed documents from the 
files of the Rand Corporation and, 
with the help of a friend, Anthony 
J. Russo, Jr., photocopied them, 
later going to the press in d 
ation after beng, unable. to. convince 








the outcome of the case. 









make a hero of Ellsberg; nor did : 

Democratic politicians, who sough 
to avoid him like the plague, no 
the public, which has largely 
refused to endorse his much misun 
derstood act of defiance. If Ellsberg | 
is a hero today, as implied by the 
President, it is thanks to the Nixon- 
Administration, which tried to make- 
new and wide-ranging law by mak: 
ing an example of him and his 
co-defendant. Little wonder that 
there should arise substantial sym-_ 
pathy for a criminal defendant once- 
it has been learned: that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has 
poked into his affairs for almost | 
four years; that he was the victim of. 
government “national security” 
wiretapping not authorized by any- 
court but ordered into place by At 
torney General John N. Mitche 
who is himself now charged: 
perjury, conspiracy, and obstructio 
of justice; that a squad of burglars 
reporting directly to the Wh 
House, broke into the office o 
former psychiatrist, looking for 
formation bearing upon his “prose 
cutability,” and then drew upon the 
Central Intelligence Agency to con- 
struct “psychological profiles” 
him; that one of those burglars. é 
only photocopied secret cables but 
also doctored and forged them, with- 
out ever being charged with an of- 

fense; that the President’s chief do- 
mestic adviser offered the directorship. 
of the FBI to the judge presiding over 
his trial, in an apparent effort to affect. 





























From the start, the case a 
Blisberg and Russo moved forward 
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PENTAGON PAPERS 


preme Court was still weighing its 
decision on civil suits to stop the 
New York Times and the Washing- 
ton Post from publishing the Penta- 
gon Papers—a bit of timing that 
many legal observers interpreted as 
an unsubtle attempt to influence the 
justices. Russo, who in reality 
played a minor role in the photo- 
copying of the documents, was ap- 
parently added to the indictment as 
punishment for his refusal to testify 
in secret before a federal grand jury 
in Los Angeles. (Russo served a 
seven-week jail term for contempt, 
but was released when he persuaded 
a progressive federal judge, Warren 
J. Ferguson, to rule that he need 
not testify unless provided with a 
full public transcript of his testi- 
mony—an order the government 
chose not to follow.) 

Robert L. Meyer, then the Nixon- 
appointed United States Attorney 
for the Central District of Califor- 
nia, refused to sign the superseding 
indictment against Ellsberg and 
Russo when it was handed down in 
December, 1971, an act of con- 
science that quickly cost him his 
job. (Defense attorneys pressed 
Judge Byrne, himself a former U.S. 
Attorney, to hold a hearing on the 
subject, but he declined, and Meyer 
died without ever publicly explain- 
ing his decision.) 

The concentration of government 
resources on the case went far be- 
yond what was done in other politi- 
cally significant cases, such as the 
“Chicago Seven” riot conspiracy 
trial and the Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, trial of the Reverend Philip 
Berrigan and other Catholic antiwar 
militants. With an Army brigadier 
general assigned full-time to assist 
the prosecutors and with the State 
Department flying the U.S. Am- 
bassador in South Korea from Seoul 
to Los Angeles for perfunctory testi- 
mony as a rebuttal witness, there 
could be little doubt that the desire 
for a conviction came from the top. 

Two days before his tough speech 
to the prisoners of war, President 
Nixon explained in a lengthy state- 
ment on the Watergate affair and 
related matters that disclosure of 
the Pentagon Papers had been inter- 
preted by his Administration as an 
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hours before publication did any re- 
sponsible Government official know 
that they had been stolen,” the 
President said. “Most officials did 
not know they existed. No senior of- 
ficial of the Government had read 
them or knew with certainty what 
they contained. .. . There was ev- 
ery reason to believe this was a se- 
curity leak of unprecedented pro- 
portions. It created a situation in 
which the ability of the Government 
to carry on foreign relations even in 
the best of circumstances could have 
been severely compromised. Other 
governments no longer knew 
whether they could deal with the 
United States in confidence.” The 
1971 leak, he claimed, “posed a 
threat so grave as.to require ex- 
traordinary actions.” 


Panicking and plumbing 


The factual record would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Nixon was exag- 
gerating. Although the Pentagon Pa- 
pers had been little read, their exis- 
tence and their compilation at the 
behest of former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara were well 
known in top Nixon Administration 
circles. Henry A. Kissinger, White 
House national security adviser, had 
been a consultant to the task force 
that wrote the study and was later 
often urged by Ellsberg to read the 
final version. Nixon’s first Defense 
Se¢retary, Melvin R. Laird, became 
familiar enough with the documents 
before publication to deny access on 
several occasions to Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The FBI and other govern- 
ment security agents were quickly 
able to identify the published docu- 
ments, and the FBI already had a 
thick dossier on Ellsberg at the time 
of publication. No military opera- 
tionS§ were affected by the dis- 
closure, no foreign contacts rup- 
tured; indeed, within weeks the 
secret Nixon-Kissinger approach to 
China would be complete and un- 
compromised. 

But it is clear, in retrospect, that 
publication of the Pentagon Papers 
played into the hands of those 
within the Administration who had 
a mania about “national security” 
concerns and had already launched 
multiple investigations of the Black 
Panther eae and groups of anti- | 
















_ The one-minute long distance 
= rale.An inexpensive way 
to say you got home okay. 





= When you've something short Any night of the week. 
to say, like “I’m home,’ we've And it won't cost very much. , 
got a way for you to say it for very Even coast-to-coast. New York A 
little money. to Los Angeles, for instance, is only , 
cy It’s our late-night and dof, plus tax (additional minutes 
early-morning one-minute are 20¢ each)? 
rate for long distance calls Obviously, most of your calls j 
you dial direct without will take longer, so they'll cost a 
operator assistance. more. but you'll still save money 
You can use it any time when you dial direct. | 
after 11 at night all the At AT&T and your local Bell 3 


way till 8 the next morning. Company, we want you to know all 
sera 1 » the ways to use your phone 
| = so you can save money. That 
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dialing all long distance 
calls direct. 
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profitable. Doncaster helped 
me find it. 

“After I got married I didn’t 
really need to work. 

“ But I did feel a need to express 
my creative abilities. 

“Then, I discovered Doncaster. 
And they showed me a way to use 
my creative talents without 
neglecting my home and family. 

“As a Doncaster representative, 
I hold private showings of the latest 
Doncaster fashions three or four 
times a year in the comfort of my 
home. 

“I invite friends and neighbors 
over and help them select their 
wardrobes from Doncaster’s 
collection of suits, coats and 
dresses, priced from $80 to $250. 
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“With Doncaster I can helpthem 
customize their wardrobes with 
little touches like personal fitting. 
I help them select the best 
styles, fabrics and colors. And I doit 
without having to leave my house. 

“Best of all, I enjoy substantial 
savings on my personal Doncaster 
purchases. And I earn a generous 
commission on the orders I take. 

“I like Doncaster. And I think 
you will, too. 

“To find out about Doncaster, 
call Mike Tanner, at 704-287-4205, 
collect, or send the coupon below.” 


doncaster 


Dept.A1, Rutherfordton, N. C. 28139 


Mike Tanner 
Doncaster, Dept. Al 
Rutherfordton, N.C. 28139 


[ | I’d like to be invited to the next 
Doncaster showing in my area. 


[C] ld like further information on 
becoming a Doncaster 
representative. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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PENTAGON PAPERS 


war dissidents. The panic may have 
been precipitated, in part, by the in- 
formation that after the first court 
restraining order against the New 
York Times, a copy of the Papers 
was passed to the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington by an unidentified 
person with no apparent connection 
to Ellsberg. (Despite this informa- 
tion, the Justice Department pressed 
the newspaper cases to the Supreme 
Court, arguing that the documents 
must be kept from foreign nations.) 
At the same time, the events be- 
came a pretext for new and aggres- 
sive security measures. Within a 
week, Mr. Nixon created a Special 
Investigations Unit in the White 
House, later known as the “plumb- 
ers,” “whose principal purpose,” in 
the President’s words, “was to stop 
security leaks and to investigate 
other sensitive security matters.” 
The President ordered White House 
aide Egil Krogh, Jr., to have the 
unit “find out all it could about Mr. 
Ellsberg’s associates and his mo- 
tives,” and this order led directly to 
the burglary at the psychiatrist’s of- 
fice and other illegal acts. 

Zealots within the Justice Depart- 
ment won the opportunity to try 
stretching some old statutes for new 
uses. Ellsberg and Russo were 
charged, for example, with con- 
spiring to “defraud” the United 
States of “its lawful governmental 
function of controlling the dissemi- 
nation of classified government 
studies, reports, memoranda and 
communications.” Until this time, 
nearly all violations of the govern- 
ment’s security classification system 
had been treated as administrative 
infractions, which could lead to sus- 
pension from a federal job, rather 
than crimes, since the classification 
system is embodied in presidential 
executive orders, not in congres- 
sional statutes. They were also ac- 
cused of espionage, which involved 
an almost laughable twisting of that 
term’s traditional meaning. The 
easiest charge for the government to 
prove, but also the one that might 
set the most dangerous precedent, 
was theft of government property. 
Implicit in that approach was the 
notion that despite the absence of 
an Official Secrets Act or a govern- 
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ment copyright in the United States, now 





information can be treated as gov- 
ernment property and can be “sto- 
len” when revealed to the public or 
even to Congress. Conviction on this 
charge could have provided a future 
legal basis for bringing federal crim- 
inal cases against newsmen for “re- 
ceiving” and “communicating” in- 
formation that an Administration 
wanted to keep secret. 


Internal dynamics 


Anthony Russo is a man with a 
well-defined ideology who has an 
eager eye for “war criminals.” He 
got in trouble with Judge Byrne at 
the outset of the trial by approach- 
ing one of the earliest prosecution 
witnesses, Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam DePuy, assistant to the Army 
Vice Chief of Staff, and handing 
him a statement which said, in ef- 
fect, that their places should be re- 
versed in the courtroom, with 
DePuy on trial and Russo a witness 


against him. Wearing a Viet Cong- 
pin in his lapel, Russo worried that 


the defense case would give former 
government officials who had 
planned and executed American 


policy in Vietnam an all-too-conve- 


nient way to change sides and atone 
for their sins. When one of the 
defense’s own witnesses, a maverick 
research analyst for the Central In- 
telligence Agency, was asked under 
cross-examination to chart the four 
components of the Vietnamese 
Communist forces, Russo risked a 
contempt-of-court citation by writ- 
ing in a fifth component, “the 
people,” during a recess. He hoped 
to the end that the trial could ac- 
complish a degree of “political edu- 
cation,” teaching the jurors and the 
courtroom audience, if no one else, 
about the perfidy of U.S. involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

Daniel Ellsberg seemed far more 
ambivalent about his role in the 
courtroom. He had a certain 
amount of trouble dissociating him- 
self from his past and the national 
defense establishment milieu. On 
the one hand, he was flattered that 
so many former policy makers were 
willing to testify on his behalf (“We 
had to turn some away,” he said); 
but on the other hand, he continued 
to agonize over whether he might 
ever re-establish his relationship 
with the “former friends” who were 
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Pentagon Papers issue. Ellsberg be- 
came furious with the press and fre- 
quently complained that reporters 
regularly covering the trial were 
paying too little attention to him, 
too seldom seeking out his point of 
view on the day’s developments. 
For him the case, indeed the entire 
Pentagon Papers affair, was an in- 
tensely personal experience that he 
was not about to surrender, nor 
even to share with Russo. Toward 
the end, he developed an elaborate 
conspiracy theory that the break-in 
at the Watergate was part of a plot 
by the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President to tie the even- 
tual Democratic presidential candi- 
date to Daniel Ellsberg. 

For a grand courtroom clash on 
lofty issues, the trial had more than 
its share of tedium, especially when 
the ever-angry chief prosecutor, Da- 
vid R. Nissen, set out to punish the 
judge or the defense lawyers for an 
adverse ruling by, for example, forc- 
ing a witness on cross-examination 
to read aloud fifteen or twenty 
pages from a book he had written. 
During the long, slow days, Russo 
wrote doggerel verse, read and re- 


read a favorite book, or stared off 
into the distance from the defense 
table. Ellsberg looked always to be 
feverishly scribbling notes to him- 
self; at one point, he announced 
proudly that he had calculated that 
he had more “command experi- 
ence” in the Marines than did 
Brigadier General Paul F. Gorman, 
the prosecution consultant and wit- 
ness, in the Army. 

The case did provide a chance for 
the famous and once-powerful men 
of John F. Kennedy’s Administra- 
tion to appear before an attentive 
audience (itself often including Hol- 
lywood figures drawn to what be- 
came one of the most chic events in 
Los Angeles). Some, like McGeorge 
Bundy, made powerful witnesses be- 
cause of their command of the facts 
in the Pentagon Papers and their 
ability to withstand Nissen’s unre- 
lenting assaults. But others used the 
occasion largely to assert their 
former closeness to the President 
and to recite the good advice they 
had once given him. 

Those on Ellsberg’s side of the 
defense bitterly fought Russo’s pro- 
posal for a series of more “radical” 


witnesses, but he finally prevailed. 
When Boston University history 
professor Howard Zinn took the 
stand as the sixteenth defense wit- 
ness, he was the first person to tes- 
tify for Ellsberg and Russo who had 
nothing to do with making Ameri- 
can policy in the Vietnam War. 
Zinn’s testimony introduced into 
evidence an issue that the defense 
had previously neglected or failed to 
get past the judge’s chaotic 
evidentiary rulings: how the country 
felt about the war in the late 1960s, 
when Ellsberg and Russo had acted. 
“There is an element of the na- 
tional defense that is very often 
overlooked,” Zinn said softly, “the 
morale of the people of a country 
. is the government representing 
them? Is it consulting them? Do 
people believe they are being told 
the truth? Is the government honor- 
ing or violating its principles?” By 
1969, he observed, “the morale, the 
general state of health of this coun- 
try was not too good . . . on televi- 
sion, people saw our troops burning 
villages... the war in Vietnam 
was a war which involved special 
interests and not the national de- 
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Piense of the United States.” The 
q courtroom was virtually silent dur- 
4 ene Zinn’s lecture, and jurors later 
said they had found it moving. His 
success won for Russo’s half of the 
- defense the right to overdo its case 
-= much as Ellsberg’s half had already 
4 done. 





camps within the defense, presided 
over uneasily by chief counsel Leon- 

ard B. Boudin (who was generally 
s a on poor terms with his client, Ells- 
__ berg), was perhaps as significant as 
-any other dynamic in the trial. It 
was epitomized in a letter from a 
young paralegal worker, Adam Ben- 
- nion, to Charles R. Nesson, a Har- 
vard Law School professor who was 
one of the defense attorneys. When 
_ Eastern newspapers broke the story 
= that Judge Byrne had gone to San 
- Clemente to consult with White 
-< House aide John D. Ehrlichman 
about the FBI directorship, Nesson, 
_ father than waiting to take him by 
surprise, informed the judge pri- 
E- | vately Y imate without con- 
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sulting his colleagues, that the de- 


The struggle between those two 
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fense would raise the issue in court. 
“By your action,” Bennion wrote 
Nesson, “you have demonstrated 
why politics must be in control of 
lawyers in political trials, and not 
vice versa. It is clear that, in reality, 
you feel a certain kind of class 
unity with Matt Byrne, else why 
would you feel that it is your re- 
sponsibility to- inform him of his 
fuck-up, a fuck-up for which he 
should have to bear full responsi- 
bility, without help from those who 
have a higher obligation: to serve 
the people as people’s lawyers.” 
What Nesson saw as proper legal 
etiquette, Bennion attacked as a 
‘“collaborationist position.” 

Byrne’s career, which he had in- 
tended to take much further, was 
probably stained by the fact that he 
answered a second summons from 
Ehrlichman and failed to report ei- 
ther contact to the parties in the 
Pentagon Papers case before the 
newspaper publicity. Leonard I. 
Weinglass, Russo’s lawyer, pointed 
out that if anyone from the defense 
had offered the judge a nice job for 
after the trial while it was still going 
on, “we all would have been in 
jail.” But Byrne insisted that he had 
done nothing wrong and that his 
meetings had not improperly af- 
fected the trial. 


“Cult” 


One factor which inevitably 
united the defense was what one at- 
torney called the “cult of secrecy” at 
the heart of the case. Byrne partici- 
pated in its ritual by insisting, right 
through the end of the trial, that 
the duplicate copies of some Penta- 
gon Papers volumes involved in the 
case, although long since public, re- 
main under a “protective order” 
that required the defense to keep 
careful records on, and obtain 
receipts from, everyone who had ac- 
cess to the documents in connection 
with the preparation of the case. 

It took months for William G. 
Florence, the retired Air Force offi- 
cer who served as security consul- 
tant to the Ellsberg-Russo team, to 
convince even the defense lawyers 
that a “secret?” stamp need not 
mean anything, that the presence of 
a classification marking on a docu- 


ment does not necessarily indicate | 
that it really y requires ‘protection ir in sources on the e government s side), 




































the interests of “national defense.” 


The appropriate skepticism was slow 
in coming to those who had per- 


` mitted themselves to assume that 


good faith and rationality are at the 
heart of the secrecy system which 
President Nixon is so eager to pre- 
serve. Florence’s unrelenting crusade 
had powerful assistance, however, 
from the State Department, which 
continued to insist that the four 
“diplomatic volumes” of the Penta- 
gon Papers were still classified and 
required official protection, even 
though they were public court ex- 
hibits available to anyone on 
request in the office of the Clerk of 
the U.S. District Court in Los An- 
geles. In mid-trial, an assistant sec- 
retary of state wrote Senator Ful- 
bright, who had been trying to 
obtain official clearance of a For- 
eign Relations Committee staff 
study based on the volumes, that 
their formal declassification would 
violate “our obligation to preserve 
the integrity of the diplomatic pro- 
cess and to protect the sanctity of 
confidential exchanges with other 
governments.” Eventually, the judge 
came around; he instructed the jury 
that they should not regard the 
classification stamps as conclusive. 

No sooner had Judge Byrne dis- 
missed the charges and scolded the 
executive branch for its “bizarre” 
conduct in the Pentagon Papers case 
than Ellsberg and Russo proclaimed 
that they had won a great “victory” 
and had been “vindicated” for their 
action in releasing the documents. 
Reform, Ellsberg insisted, was just 
around the corner, and the first nec- 
essary step was merely to impeach- 
the President. 

What Ellsberg and Russo can be 
excused for missing in their moment 
of jubilation over Byrne’s opinion— 
admittedly a strong and eloquent, if 
belated, one—is that there can be 
losers without winners, embarrass- 
ment and chastisement for one side 
without vindication for the other. 
For the Pentagon Papers trial ac- 
complished little beyond giving Ells- 
berg and Russo a platform, radi- 
calizing most of the jurors and their 
alternates, and providing a forum for 
some sensational Watergate-related 
disclosures. And it cost a great deal, 
financially (nearly a million dollars 
for the defense, perhaps twice as 


much in the value of diverted Te 
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of its moat important lessons is 
prosecutorial discretion, un- 
necked by the courts, in this and 
ther controversial cases, may be a 
rious threat to freedom of expres- 
on and of information. 

While it is true that disclosure of 
e Pentagon Papers has been fol- 
wed by a number of other signifi- 
ant leaks on a major scale—colum- 
st Jack Anderson’s publication of 
uments revealing the American 
sition in the Indo-Pakistani war 
d some of the revelations con- 
erning Watergate, for example—the 
re important Ellsberg-Russo ex- 
ple may be a negative one: 
vellious government employees or 
rmer employees, if they take an 
ction which sufficently angers the 
esident or offends those promot- 
ng a security mania, may be tied 
p in court for two years even if 
there is no strong case against them. 
‘The question that now must be 
asked is whether the Pentagon Pa- 
ers trial served a purpose for any- 
one. And furthermore, whether no 
ult was not the best result. A 
mviction of Ellsberg and Russo 
ould almost certainly have set a 
ngerous precedent. But an acquit- 
al, while encouraging new leaks, 
uld also have caused a powerful 
acklash in the bureaucracy and the 
yngress, which has not demon- 
ated that it can be trusted to 
tand guard on the executive branch 
behalf of the public. The result 
ght have been more specific and 
ot ntially repressive legislation in 
he security area. 

The public interest—that of gov- 
iment officials with a legitimate 
nterest in keeping some genuinely 
ensitive information secret, and 
at of the press and the citizens— 
uld probably have been best 
ved if the charges had not been 
ought at all or if the case had 
ver gone to trial. Constructive 
nsion between government and 
press has generally worked well 
r many decades and may be far 
_ effective in guiding the rela- 
ip between the two than 
d be any set of specific ground 
sing out of a peculiar crimi- 
Indeed, as matters stand, 
was: effectively s set back i in 
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the First 
Amendment can it aside at 
least temporarily, S@ the execu- 
tive branch has an, Ẹ portunity in 
the courts to justify « a@ttempt at 
prior restraint on free expression. 

To be sure, the Ellsberg-Russo 
case underscored an urgent need for 
reform, but the actual prospects are 
dim. In 1972, Congress permitted 
the President to put into, effect a 
new executive order that, while it 
reduced the number of ‘people en- 
titled to classify documefits and re- 
quired that the classifica ti deci- 
sion sometimes be justified in 
writing, doomed some information 
to perpetual secrecy and left terms 
like “national security” as ill-defined 
as ever. Only last spring, the House 
Government Information Sub- 
committee, chaired by Representa- 
tive William S. Moorhead (Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania), concluded 
after a two-year study that a realis- 
tic security classification system 
should be embodied in statutes, 
rather than in executive orders, and 
that Congress should help establish 
the standards instead of permitting 
the President to act alone. 

But in the meantime, the White 
House has moved to tighten the ex- 
ecutive grip on information policy, 
in part because its efforts were frus- 
trated during the Pentagon Papers 
case. In its Criminal Code Reform 
Act of 1973, the Nixon Administra- 
tion has proposed creating a crimi- 
nal charge called “mishandling of 
national defense information” that 
could ostensibly be used against 
newsmen and their sources. The Ad- 
ministration proposal takes a giant 
step backward by, among other 
things, requiring that a classification 
stamp be respected, no matter how 
trivial or independent of a docu- 
ment’s actual contents. The defense 
that information’ had been improp- 
erly classified would be specifically 
banned. And the President has de- 
clared, to the cheers of the returned 
prisoners of war, that “I am going 
to meet my responsibility to protect 
the national security of the United 
States of America insofar as our se- 
crets are concerned. S 
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“I frankly do not know how ic: 
will end, but I assure you we will 
try to prevent violence,” says Dr 
Matthäus Grilc, one of the leader 
of the Slovene civil rights moves. 
ment. “In no case do we want an-: 
other Ulster, but we want ow 
rights.” A member of the presidiu 
of the Council of Carinthian Slo 
venes, Dr. Grilc is a twenty-si 
year-old lawyer who looks some 
thing like the French film star Louis 
Jourdan. In the anteroom of his law 
office, an elderly Slovene man an 
woman are hunched over a woode 
bench speaking together quietly 
the Slovene language. Were they to. 
speak Slovene in a train or bus, or- 
even on the street, they would prob- 
ably be told that they are in Austria 
and Austrians speak German. Ger-.. 
man-speakers in Carinthia make no 
bones about their feelings—they 
don’t like to hear the Slovene lan- | 
guage. we 
Carinthia is a quaint Alpine prov- 
ince of Austria, a splendid region of 
crags and valleys, warm lakes, and. 
well-watered forests. The Romans. 
liked it in their day, and tourists- 
like it today. They come here to ski. 
in the winter and bathe in the sum- 
mer. According to legend, a number. 
of Nazis fled to the province afte 
World War II. Until 1955 Carinthi 
was in the British zone of occupa 
tion. The State Treaty of that yei 
gave Austria back her independence 
and guaranteed equal rights for $ 
venes living in Austria. T 
Slovenes inhabit the southern 
reaches of the province, in the re-: 
gion south and east of Klagenfur 
the immaculate provincial capit 
They have been here for more 
a thousand years. A 1910 cen: 
found 82,000 Slovenes in Carinthi: 
Today the number is said to b 
anywhere from 10,000 to 110,000 
depending on whom you talk t 
The 1910 census was the last one. 
The most recent territorial chatige 
in the region came in a 1919 treat 
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plebiscite the inhabitants of the dis- 
puted territory voted to remain with 
Austria. Actually, the Hapsburgs 
ad ruled over Carinthia since the 
irteenth century, when Rudolf von 
apsburg conquered the region. In 
35, Carinthia was merged with 
he other Hapsburg holdings. 

-In 1945 Yugoslav partisans under 
to laid claim to southeast Ca- 
inthia but got no support from the 
g Four occupying powers. Tito’s 
ak with Stalin in 1948 finally 
aid that claim to rest. 
Undoubtedly, many Carinthian 
lovenes have embraced the Austro- 
jerman culture. But many have 
ot, and a sizable portion of these 
eople live in villages, speak Slo- 
yene at home, and work as farmers 
and laborers. 

© The quality of education has im- 
roved radically in Austria since 
1955, and the schools reach out to 
many more people. This has opened 
‘to the Slovene youth opportunities 
heir parents never had, but it has 
lso sharpened the demands for a 
better life. Trained in the village 
chools and later at the elite aca- 
emic high school for Slovenes in 
wlagenfurt, the younger Slovenes 
rave become a cadre of intellectuals 
essing for civil rights. Dr. Grile is 
e of this group. 

































































On Cross 


Confronting them is another 
oup, which newspapers across the 
border in Yugoslavia have labeled 
1e0-Nazi.”” This is the Heimat 
Dienst (Fatherland Service), a body 
rganized more or less to keep Aus- 
an culture pure. A similar group, 
Heimat Bund (Fatherland Orga- 
tion), was run By Nazis during 
e last war. 

Josef Feldner, a thirty-three-year- 
ld postal administrator in Klagen- 
rt, heads the Heimat Dienst. “We 
e nothing against the natural de- 
lopment of the Slovenes so long 
-they do not interfere with Ger- 
an-speaking people,” he declares. 


Feldner is a squat, burly man 
E sem hair that. looks . 


zation has 40, 000 active members 
and represents a majority of the 
province’s 700,000 German-speakers. 
Its goal, he says, is to prevent the 
‘“Slovenizing” of southern Carinthia. 
Others place its membership at only 
4000 and say that its influence is 
greatly exaggerated. 

Last October the Heimat Dienst 
staged the biggest demonstration in 
Klagenfurt of the last quarter cen- 
tury in protest against a law passed 
last June by the Nationalrat, the 
Austrian Parliament. The legislation 
provided for signs in both Slovene 
and German to be posted on the 
approaches to villages where Slo- 
venes make up at least 20 percent 
of the population. 

The bilingual signs were actually 
agreed to as one of the guarantees 
for the Slovene and Croatian minor- 
ities under Article 7 of the State 
Treaty. It took the Vienna govern- 
ment seventeen years to pass the 
enabling legislation in the Nation- 
alrat, so inflammable is the issue of 
bilingualism in southern Carinthia. 

The signs in the Slovene language 
were duly erected and then system- 
atically torn down and destroyed in 
October and November last year, 
presumably by German-speaking 
nationalists. The signs have not yet 
been replaced. 

Josef Feldner denies that his or- 
ganization was in any way involved. 
The work was a “spontaneous re- 
sponse of the people to a bad and 
unconstitutional law,” he declared 
in an interview in a Klagenfurt cof- 
feehouse. He also strongly rejected 
the “neo-Nazi” label pinned on him 
personally as well as on his organi- 
zation by Yugoslav journalists. He 
maintained that men who were ar- 
rested during the Hitler period be- 
cause they were “defenders of 
Austria” are prominent in the Hei- 
mat Dienst. 

As the signs came down, police 
were ordered not to interfere. A le- 
gal officer at the Vienna Foreign 
Ministry said that the government 
wanted to avoid any confrontation 
between the forces of order and the 
people. Socialist Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky has sought to cool tempers 
oe sending. in a commiss 
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have published elaborately embel- 
lished accounts of discrimination im 
Carinthia; and Belgrade has already’ 
signaled its intention to bring the 
matter of Austrian “oppression” of 
Slovenes before both the Confe 
ence on European Security and Co 
operation and the United Nations. 

Needless to say, the Kreisky rel 
ernment firmly rebuts any charges 
of oppression. But it too is worriec 
about the intentions of the Yugo 
slavs as well as the actions of Ge 
man-speakers in Carinthia. 3 

“Anytime the signs go Up, they. 
will be torn down again,” warned. 
Binder Werner, an eighteen-year-old 
Klagenfurt engineering student and 
supporter of the Austrian nation- 
alists. He said that Yugoslav agita- 
tors want to “Slovenize” the region 
so that Yugoslavia can again lay 
claim to it, as it did after the First 
and Second World Wars. Mr. Feld- 
ner makes the same point, and adds 
that he is being harassed by Yuge: 
slav agents. : 





















“I am an Austrian” 


All this may sound like something 
out of The Thirty-Nine Steps of 
Greenmantle. Yet this is not the Eu- 
rope of John Buchan. No borders 
are in dispute today. The word 
“Balkans” has gone out of fashion. 
People say “Eastern Parope 5 | 
talk about “rapprochement.” 
even if Yugoslavia were really i inter- 
ested in a land grab in southern 
Carinthia, there is that monumental 
State Treaty to think about. It gu: 
antees Austria’s frontiers. As signa- 
tories, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, and France stand 
behind that guarantee. 

The best guess is that Yugosl 
objections amount to an intern 
political move by Tito, who is 
tempting to contain the nationalis 
pressures that threaten increasingly 
to fracture the Yugoslav republic. 
The big question. is what will hap- 
pen in Carinthia, and in Yugoslavia, 
when the eighty-year-old leader 
dies. 

Today in Carinthia, according to 
“there are Bar a no 
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fend yourself in the Slovene mother 
tongue. Ask for a bus ticket in Slo- 
vene, and you are ordered off the 
bus. Speak Slovene in the army, 
and you are given the most un- 
pleasant duties. Speak Slovene in a 
train compartment, and you are told 
to speak German because this is 
German-speaking Austria. Our 
people have no economic power to 
speak of. There is one trucking firm 
in our hands, one sawmill. We own 
a few hotels. There is a basic un- 
fairness when our people are fined 
five hundred  schillings [nearly 
twenty-five dollars} if they tear 
down a Heimat Dienst poster, while 
our village signs in the Slovene lan- 
guage, guaranteed by international 
treaty and national law, are de- 
stroyed with impunity. We have 
photos showing policemen applaud- 
ing as the village signs came down.” 

German-speakers sometimes use a 
demeaning word, Windischen, in re- 
ferring to Slovenes. It is derived 
from Winden, a German word 
which was used to describe the Slo- 
vene tribes centuries ago. As it is 
used today, the term is most nearly 
equivalent in American English to 
“wop” or “nigger.” An Austrian 
children’s street song goes: 

Blau, weiss, rot 
Windische Krot 


Rot, weiss, blau 
Windische Sau. 


which translates as: 


Blue, white, red 
nigger toad. 
Red, white, blue 
nigger sow. 


though the German word sau is far 
more insulting than the English 
word “sow.” 

Slovenes have their own meaning 
for the word Windischen. It refers to 
those Slovenes who turn their backs 
on their mother tongue, culture, and 
traditions and wholly embrace the 
German. 

The Slovene minority has not re- 
sponded physically to the tearing 
down of the village signs. “Of 
course, we could very easily get 
forty to fifty men and put the signs 
up again in Slovene and then guard 
them. But we will not react like 
that. We want no martyrs. We think 
we are nobler than they [the Ger- 
man-speaking nationalists] are. It 
was Nyerere [Julius Nyerere, Presi- 


= dent of Tanzania] who said a racist 
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NEW! 
Insider’s Guide 





Compact pocket guide-cards 
make guidebooks obsolete. 
Turn tourists into insiders. 


Get the inside info. 

Where to shop, eat or have your 
hair done. How to find a baby- 
sitter or a boutique. Where to take a 
walk and how to find a ride. Where 
to have a picnic and where the fish 
bite best. With maps, calendars 

of events, money conversion tables, 
language guides. 


Written by insiders. 
By natives. The people who live in 
and know the city. 


Easy to carry and use. 

50 card-guides in each pack. Each 
one complete and just 32 x 6/2 
inches to fit in pocket or purse. 
Carry only the ones you need. No 
more bulky guidebooks. Just deal 
yourself Insider’s Card Guides. 


Mail orders to: Insider's Guide, 8 Arlington St., Boston, | 


Mass. 02116. 


Please ship the following at $4.95 each, plus 55¢ each 
ship. & hdlg. (Mass. residents add 3% sales tax.) 
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is an animal without a future. I am 
an optimist. Time is working for us 
and for our children.” 

These words were spoken by 
Friedrich Hudl, who runs a tavern, 
the Gasthaus Greiner, owned by his 
mother-in-law, in Globasnitz, a vil- 
lage of five hundred persons (80 
percent of whom speak Slovene at 
home), less than five miles from the 
Yugoslav frontier. 

Hudl is a beefy, affable father of 
three, who was helping his older 
boy, Ciril, with his Slovene gram- 
mar one Sunday afternoon last win- 
ter. That evening Ciril and his 
younger brother Markus acted the 
part of angels in the traditional Slo- 
vene Christmas pageant in which St. 
Nicholas repulses an assault on 
earth by Lucifer. 

Hud! says that the Carinthian 
Slovenes have no desire to be under 
a Yugoslav administration and 
laughs when the subject is brought 
up. “That is Heimat Dienst propa- 
ganda,” he says. “I am an Austrian. 

All I know is Austria... . I 
want to be a good Austrian... . I 
want to be recognized as a full and 
equal member of society.” 

Dr. Grilc puts it this way: “I had 
been left to feel inferior, but now I 
no longer do. For the first time I 
have lost this inferiority. I dare say 
this. But the ordinary people do not 
dare to say so yet. They are still 
afraid even to have their children 
registered for Slovene language 
classes.” 

One of the things Dr. Grilc and 
his Slovene Council are fighting for 
is compulsory Slovene for everyone 
in school districts where Slovenes 
are an important element of the 
population. This means that children 
of German-speakers would learn Slo- 
vene. He says: “You have to know 
both languages and customs if you 
want to coexist peacefully.” 

—CLYDE FARNSWORTH 
AEE, ES TT EES 5 EE AS IE LS SEE 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Sanford J. Ungar, author of The Papers 
& The Papers: An Account of the Legal 
and Political Battle over the Pentagon 
Papers, covered the trial of Daniel Ells- 
berg and Anthony J. Russo, Jr., for the 
Washington Post. 


Clyde Farnsworth reports from Europe 
for the New York Times. _ 








IT’S BEEN THIS WAY. 
| GUESS IT ALWAYS WILL’? 





Ever since the first treaty was 
broken, the American Indian has 
been told, by a succession of 
‘Great White Fathers’, that he 
would be ‘taken care of’. But, 
as America expanded its frontiers, 
the Indian's horizon closed in on 
him. It is not surprising, then, 
that the heritage of hopelessness 
and despair would be passed 
from father to son. The Indian, 
not being greedy himself, had no 
defense against greed. 


Today, there can be hope for 
many Indian youngsters. A few con- 
cerned people have sifted through 
the myth of apathy, and have 
found a burning desire for a 
better way of life. Not for riches, 
not for power .. . just for an 
Opportunity, in a land where 
opportunity exists for everyone 
... except most Indians. 


Your help is needed...Govern- 
ment aid is often too little and 
too impersonal. Please send us 
your donation...no matter how 
small. 


Your donation is tax-deductible 
for Federal income tax purposes. 
A receipt and progress reports 
will be sent to you. 


ARROW, Inc. 

National Headquarters 

1000 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Loretta Eagle, Treasurer 


Washington, D.C. Charities 
Registration No. 6-07-54 


- ARROW. Inc * Founded 1949 






Elephantiasis 
by L. E. Sissman 






A noted critic said, some years 
e “ago, that Americans tend to think of 
_ -Writers and their books as issues to 
= be quoted on an imaginary (but 
| puissant) stock exchange. In a re- 
cent column in the New York Times 
Book Review, Wilfrid Sheed brings 
this comment up to date by citing 
the apparent compulsion of book 
reviewers to make invidious—~and 
_-distracting—comparisons both within 
and without an author’s body of 
work. If we say “Malamud is sec- 
ond only to Bellow,” Sheed con- 
tends, we are playing the ratings 
game to the detriment not only of 
an author’s lifework but of the 
reader's potential enjoyment in it. If 
we say that Don DeLillo’s new 
novel, Great Jones Street, is not an 
extension of his last book, End 
Zone, Sheed adds, we are punish- 
ing him for not rewriting himself— 
and punishing the reader by ex- 
cluding him from the pleasure of 
discovering DeLillo’s new depar- 
tures. 
<o This all makes great sense, since 
Tican readers do not want to 
waste their time courting the second 
runner-up to Miss America or read- 
ing the works of our second-best 
_ Jewish novelist, and I hereby vow to 
` use comparisons more guardedly, 
_ and more humanely, in future re- 
views, though I should warn you 
that I plan to make several of them, 
all uninvidious, of course, later on 
in this column. It also brings me to 
point that Mr. Sheed doesn’t 
uch on: the fact that the rating 
me, with its continual emphasis 
: By geal . ~firstness,” and ‘ great- 























can endeavors, has all but legislated 
a particularly apposite form of 
American writing out of existence. 

Pm talking, of course, about the 
short story. It could be argued that 
the short story, though not a domes- 
tic invention, has been perfected in 
America, and that, in an age of 
lightning disjunction and sleight-of- 
hand change, it is perfectly adapted 
to mirror and describe the way we 
live now. This is. after all, a time of 
short takes, of instant inputs, of ka- 
leidoscopic sense experiences flash- 
ing and fading, dozens of times a 
day, before our eyes. Modern art 
has adapted itself to these changes 
by telescoping the space-time con- 
tinuum: on a single canvas, we may 
see an object simultaneously in vari- 
ous elevations, in various stages of 
metamorphosis. Modern poetry has 
jettisoned the long forms—the epic 
and the narrative—in favor of short 
epiphanies, if I may use that wan 
New Criticism term just one more 
time. Modern film has invented the 
intercut, the jump cut, and the split 
screen to feed us different sequences 
of action and different levels of 
meaning almost simultaneously. But 
the prose narrative has, conversely, 
been moving from the short and 
timely to the long and irrelevant. 
The short story is in some danger of 
being replaced entirely by that older 
form, the novel. 

Why is this? Purely, ld say, a 
matter of the rating game and the 
marketing structure that supports it. 
Like so: short stories don’t get re- 
viewed when they appear in maga- 
zines. Often they don’t even get re- 
viewed when they appear in ‘books. 
Therefore, in order that an author 
and his publisher realize favorable 
reviews and thus hard-cover sales 
and paperback sales and movie 
sales, the author must write novels. 
Q.E.D. The only trouble with this 
arrangement is that many writers 
aren't really novelists. There is such 
a thing as the natural-born short- 
story writer, and there is today ev- 
ery reason to expect that he will be 
perverted—there is no milder word— 
into a novelist. 

This has been going on for some 
time. The granddaddy of manqué 
short-story writers was Ernest Hem- 
ingway. The pouchful of glittering 
first-water half-carat diamonds he 


_ wrote in the twenties—of which In 
Our Time is the archetypal ex- 








ane Wass soon OET by 
creasingly sprawling novels, none 
which, after The Sun Also Rises, 
really first-rate. (Consider the sei 
mentality, inadmissible in the $ 
stories, of, at random, A Farewell 
Arms, For Whom the Bell Tolls, an 
The Old Man and the Sea.) Hemi 
way made the short story Ameri 
he ‘caught what were to be the 
and tone of this whole centur 
those dispassionate fragments tl 
will live as his best work. But 
was seduced away from them by th 
lure of the novel and the fame a 
ease it could bring, even thoug 
long fiction was the opposite a 
the enemy of his real gift. And, li 
many who came after him, he was 
so swallowed up in the aura of nov- 
elism that he became first a buffoon 
and then a suicide. 5 
Too many short-story writers 
since have followed in his faltering 
steps, steps up the ladder to the 
highest, most fatal accolades of 
American celebrity. Especially since. 
World War H, the markets for the 
short story have dried up; today, 
The New Yorker, The Atlantic, Har- 
per’s, Esquire, Playboy, and 
McCall’s, which among them can 
accommodate a mere two hundred 
and fifty stories a year, remain the 
only important mass media for short 
fiction; add the dozen better quar- 
terlies, and you have room for just 
about three hundred and fifty of the. 
best new stories~of tens of thou- 
sands presumably being written=to ` 
see print in any given year. eae 
It's no wonder, then, that Philip © 
Roth, to take one recent example 
has been cajoled by marketing con-_ 
siderations—and, perhaps, a per 
fectly laudable desire for broade 
recognition—into abandoning th 
short story, which he had mastered 
(see, among others, “The Conversiot 
of the Jews”) for an imperfect gras 
of the novel, which is itself an imper 
fect vehicle, in its massive continuity 
for capturing the transience of our 
century. None of Roth’s novels ha 
really worked: Letting Go wa 
amorphous and too long; When Sh 
Was Good seemed a brilliant, bu 
pointless, imposture; Portnoy’s Com 
plaint, so brilliantly begun, peterec 
out in the feeble failings of thi 
short-distance runner; Qur. G 2, 
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L. E. Sissman’s most recent book of | 
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BYSTANDER 


would have been long, given its in- 


tent, at five thousand words (brevity 
is the soul of lampoonery); The 
Breast, short as it is, still seems can- 
cerously voluminous. Mr. Roth has 
become one of our most visible, 
most watched, and, I assume, best- 
heeled writers; but did he, in his 
thirties, ever equal Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus? 

And this elephantiasis of the 
oeuvre, as it might be called, has 
also afflicted many more. There is 
no doubt that some, like Thomas 
Pynchon, are born or made novel- 
ists who. wisely stay with their long 
forms; Styron and Mailer seem to 
fit this category comfortably. But 
what of more marginal writers— 
those who have written creditably at 
both shorter and greater length? Ex- 
amination seems to show that these, 
too, might better confine themselves 
to the short story. Some examples: 
John Cheever. I was saddened re- 
cently to read, that Cheever’s latest 
collection of short stories, spanning 
a decade, contained only nine 
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pieces. Cheever is perhaps the chief 
among our story writers; his elegiac 
tales of the thirties, forties, fifties, 
sixties, seventies catch accurately the 
dying fall behind our hustling activ- 
ity. But his growing shelf of novels 
seems dwarfed by his short stories: 
The Wapshot Chronicle, lovely as it 
is, seems tainted by sentimentality 
induced by its own longueurs; The 
Wapshot Scandal is dark and bitter 
to the point of repellency; Bullet 
Park replaces the subliminal, im- 
plicit mythologies of the suburban 
stories with a kind of blatant sym- 
bolism, laboriously worked out. 
John Updike, too, seems at his 
best in his short stories; fortunately, 
being a prolific writer, he has not 
failed to give us volumes of short 
fiction—crisp, delicately observed, 
whole worlds in the compass of the 
incidents of a few minutes or a 
single day—to set beside his novels, 
where the need for structure—a 
structure beyond and perhaps in op- 


position to the self-containment of 


the story—has, I think, dimmed the 
focus of his skill. Or take Donald 
Barthelme: that master of pastiche, 
perhaps in fear of repeating himself, 
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has committed to print one novel, 
Snow White, which, for all its verbal 
pyrotechnics, seems to me to die as 
a living piece of writing halfway 
through; latterly he has published a 
number of illustrated pieces which 
use old engravings, and not their 
own internal incongruities, as a 
structural crutch. Or take Bernard 
Malamud: is The Tenants, with its 
rather labored attempt to treat of 
contemporary issues, the equal of 
Malamud’s best stories in, among 
other books, Pictures of Fidelman? 
(The last, I know, can be read as a 
novel, just as Updike’s equally im- 
pressive Bech can be read; but both, 
I think, profit from the individual 
and highly heterogeneous textures 
of their individual chapters, so that 
they are really collections of stories 
and not that most unmodern thing, 
a cohesive novel.) 

What, then, is going to happen 
here? Will Grace Paley and John 
Deck and all our other unusually 
talented young story writers pre- 
dictably go out and write their nov- 
els? Or will the short story suddenly 
regain the respect and readership it 
deserves as a twentieth-century form 
as closely geared to its time as, say, 
the well-wrought novel of Henry 
James was apposite to its era? 

In spite of the good offices of 
Donald Barthelme and his col- 
leagues, who have given us a little 
magazine devoted to short stories 
and dubbed Fiction, I don’t think 
there is much likelihood that we 
will suddenly see a resurgence of 
the short story in American reading 
habits. Too many readers are condi- 
tioned to skip the stories in those 
few journals that still print them; 
too many reviewers are conditioned 
to skip the short-story collections 
that still infrequently appear and 
save their ammunition for the same 
writers’ eventual (indeed, inevitable) 
first novel; too many writers are too 
driven by the need for money and 
the desire for fame to resist the 
pressure to lay short fiction aside 
and do “something big.” 

I think, though, that there are 
several things we can do to encour- 
age those young men and women 
who still seem to find the short 
story the ideal form in which to ex- 
press themselves and their experi- 
ences. First, as readers, we can 
make it a point to follow the fiction 
in the surviving magazines that 
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print it, and to write the author and 
his editor when we come across 
something genuinely distinguished; 
we can also take pains to include a 
short-story collection or two among 
the novels we habitually buy for lei- 
sure-time reading. Second, as re- 
viewers, those of us who habitually 
comment on the novel and its cur- 
rent state of disarray (it’s always dy- 
ing, like Broadway, but never—for 
similar economic reasons—really 
does) might let in a little air and 
light by commenting on an occa- 
sional short story, whether in a col- 
lection or—to think the unthink- 
able—in a current magazine, George 
Frazier, the Esquire writer who now 
conducts a column in the Boston 
Globe, devotes his Saturday space to 
a weekly review of reviews in which 
he frequently calls ous attention to 
good fiction and articles in the cur- 
rent press; why, for heaven’s sake, 
can’t critics and reviewers some- 
times do the same? 

In literature, as in so many other 
facets of American life, the truth is 
not necessarily where the tall fa- 
cades swept by searchlights are; it 
may well be, in fact, that, when the 
literary history of our century is 
definitively written, those future his- 
torians will discover, in surprise, 
that the genius of our prose resided 
not in our thousands of novels but 
in our handful of breathtakingly. ac- 
complished short stories—stories that itl 
catch our breath, and will continue — 
to, because they catch the change, en 
anxiety, wanhope, and despond of : 
our time in the armature of a mo- Good-looking off. 


ment of that time. 
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CATHOLICISM PAST 


Str: Like Mr. O’Gorman, who 
wrote “Catholicism Past” (June At- 
:-lantic), 1 am a product of pre-Vati- 
can H Catholicism. I spent my en- 

tire childhood in southern 

Vermont—“non-church-going Baptist 
- country.” Ours was the only Catho- 
le family in the immediate area 

: and perhaps that is why my memo- 
Ties of the old Church are so differ- 
ent from Mr. O’Gorman’s. 

I remember taking my non-Cath- 
olic friends to 7:30 A.M. Mass on 
holidays and being subjected to a 
sermon on the perils of Protestant- 
ism and its efforts to undermine the 
Catholic Church. For me to believe 
this meant that I could not trust the 
only friends I had. Even when I was 

In my early teens, it was difficult to 
see the face of Satan in the elderly, 
_ white-haired Baptist minister. 

= | can remember the elderly 
: mother of a friend narrowly escap- 
ing being seriously burned as she 
ignited old newspapers after the 
priest had delivered a sermon stress- 
ing how sinful it was to give 
„old newspapers to the Salvation 
I femember a young relative, the 
product of a broken home and a 
ery insecure background, being dis- 
issed from the parochial school he 
ad always attended when he had 
his first serious brush with the law— 
stealing a car for a joyride. Small 
wonder that the great compassion of 
Jesus was difficult for him to find in 
the Catholic Church. 

_ Perhaps it is because I am not a 
“poet and pageantry I have never 
found very impressive; but I will 





























~ faults over the Church of my child- 


_ take the present Church with all its 


i hood. The difference between the | 


world in which I lived and the one 

in which the Church thought I lived 
was irreconcilable. 

ANNORA MCGARRY 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sır: Ned O’Gorman’s article in the 
June Atlantic warmed my heart with 
the charm of its style and the sin- 
cerity of his love of the Church. 

On Mother’s Day I attended the 
May procession in our old Saint 
Patrick’s Church in which about a 
hundred children from its inner-city 
ungraded elementary school partici- 
pated. The eighth-grade girls in 
long dresses (concealing only faintly 
their old-fashioned adolescent awk- 
ward nervousness) carried baskets of 
garden flowers. The “Queen” in 
white dress and blue sash crowned 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin with 
a wreath of spring flowers. All the 
children sang the familiar hymn (fa- 
miliar to all in the parish over 
forty), “On This Day,” and the 
simple ceremony closed with Bene- 
diction. Something pure and in- 
nocent filled the church along with 
clouds of incense. I believe the chil- 
dren, as well as the adults, felt the 
affectionate security of the old cus- 
tom, the simplicity of gentle piety, 
the eternal “spring” of a beautiful 
May evening. Everyone was smiling 
as he or she left the candlelit old 
church safe in the observance not of 
a reluctant duty, but of a willing 
fulfillment of loving faith. 

MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD 
South Bend, Ind. 


UGLY IS BEAUTIFUL 


Sir: The article “Ugly Is Beautiful: 
The Main Street School of Archi- 


tecture” (May Atlantic) could have 
carried an additional SubaT 


oT The 


the bills, pes Cook Tecalls. 





Main Street School of Intelligence.” 
Only on commercial television have 
I encountered such obtuse discourse 
among people pretending to a field 
of knowledge. 

As for the interview: there is no 
indication that Cook, Venturi, 
Brown, and Klotz know anything 
about anything, let alone archi- 
tecture, or the history of it. In the 
first place, Le Corbusier did not 
visit the Mediterranean in the sum- 
mer of 1937. He could not have, 
since his great-aunt Mme. Yvette 
von Thrale was dying in Paris at 
the time and Le Corbusier was the 
designated trustee of her sprawling 
estate, 

Madame Thrale died in late Au- 
gust. Shortly after her funeral, Le 
Corbusier disappeared for a period 
of three weeks, during which time 
he might have visited the Mediter- 
ranean; but the records do not war- 
rant such a conclusive hypothesis 
from such conjectural evidence. 
Robert Venturi’s frail thesis, if he 
actually has one, cannot stand on 
questionable facts. Facts are the vi- 
tal stress points of any verbal dis- 
course; if Venturi’s architectural 
structures are as dangerously con- 
structed as his verbal ones, I can 
understand why he has so few com- 
missions. 

Even more disappointing was 
John Cook’s misquotation of Morris 
Lapidus. The timeworn aphorism 
was quoted as: “I want to build 
what a man wants”; but it should 
read: “I want to build what the 
man wants.” Cook tries to sweat out 
a profundity which is contained in 
the correct quotation. Overall, Mor- 
ris Lapidus was a practical man 
whose architecture answered the de- 
mands of the purse that was paying | 






other famous Lapidusism: ‘‘No 

building can include more than it 
surrounds.” 

RANDALL B. SHEPARD, JR. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


John Cook replies: 

Mr. Shepard’s careful attention to 
detail (if not to the point of “Ugly 
Is Beautiful”) is commendable but 
wrong. Although the summer of 
1937 is not mentioned in the article, 
Le Corbusier visited not only the 
Mediterranean in 1937, but traveled 
to Brazil as well. (See Nikolaus 
Pevsner, Outline of European Archi- 
tecture, p. 427, at least.) 

As for Morris Lapidus, he has 
been saying what I said he said 
since 1942 and repeats it in our 
forthcoming Conversations with Ar- 
chitects. 

The Venturis’ thesis has been 
published and quoted extensively 
and to label it as “frail” simply in- 
dicates frail perceptibility. 


CBS NEWS 


SIR: John Lord’s review of News 
from Nowhere and The Politics of 
Broadcasting in your May issue 
makes much of an alleged lack of 
research facilities in television news, 
the result of which, he claims, is 
that “television news does perpetu- 
ate errors.” 

Mr. Lord states that “the network 
news departments have no real re- 
search facilities to service daily pro- 
grams. . . . Research comes to the 
newsroom from wire copy and the 
New York Times. Anything more 


comprehensive or subtle than that ° Leite - noi hak - fhe: DOn 
takes time and money.” There was a time when 


o ° Empress. 
The fact is that CBS News main- | Nightingales sang only 


tains a full-time, fully staffed Ar- | for Emperors a eee” ee 
chives Department, consisting of 
three units (Broadcast Research, 





‘i Singapore Tourist Promotion Board 
If you’ve never met a‘‘sharma l Representative j 


or a “‘merbok’’ you can in Singapore. 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 


Special Projects, and Film and They’re nat exactly spectacular tö California 94108 U.S.A. Tel: (415) 391-8476 | 
Videotape Libraries), which employs look at, but when they open their Please send me FREE illustrated 
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Research Unit consists of twenty- want to sell his plumes to pay for | 
four full-time researchers, who regu- singing lessons. S ATRE P EE A A NE AA Di 
larly staff the daily news broadcasts They have their morning of i Adii gae naip EELDATI AOE A N i 
as well as documentary and other glory every Sunday around Petain E i 
units. This research unit is backed | RoadorEngHoonStreet,when proud § Ciya aa A 
up by a Special Projects Unit which owners give them an airing in cages Ee EO BES 


maintains a clipping file and a 
24,000-volume reference library, has | ComeShareOur World 


complete interlibrary loan agree- 
ments, and subscribes to over two 
Videotape Library is concerned with 
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Merriam-Webster has just 
published the greatest dictionary of its kind. 


Its where the words live. 


Your present dictionary just became outmoded, 
outdated and obsolete. There’s a new one here from 
the people who have sold more dictionaries than 
anyone else in America. Merriam-Webster presents 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 

It doesn’t just define words. 

It makes words come alive. 

New firsts like 3000 vivid quotations from writers, 
poets, American Presidents and hundreds of other 
sources, in addition to 24,000 descriptive phrases, 


plus new pictures and tables. 191,000 precise defini- 
tions presenting old words like “effervescent” and 
22,000 new words like “radioecology” — all reflecting 
the lively language of the Seventies. 

Everything in it is designed to make words easier 
to use than ever before. 

Buy one for your family, or as a gift. Wherever 
books are sold. 


Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA. 01101. 





the cataloguing and retrieval of all 
CBS News material. 

Mr. Lord perpetuates another er- 
ror in saying that “last year some 
two million people stopped watch- 
ing television [network] news alto- 
gether and those who stayed tuned 
watched only one out of four news- 
casts.” According to our studies, the 
audiences for early evening news 
broadcasts of the three networks 
have been remarkably stable over 
the course of the years. 

The Alfred I. DuPont study (on 
which Mr. Lord bases his statement) 
compared the three-network Nielsen 
ratings in an arbitrarily selected pe- 
riod—February, 1971, and February, 
1972. These figures (25,480,000 
homes in February, 1971, and 
24,650,000 in February, 1972) in- 
dicate a drop of some 830,000 
homes. 

However, a study of the 1970, 
1971, and 1972 combined network 
Nielsen ratings for each full year in- 
dicates that news audiences rose 
rather than dropped. 


Year Homes 

1970 20,710,000 
1971 21,040,000 
1972 21,990,000 


I find some irony in Mr. Lord’s 
criticizing an alleged absence on our 
part of independent research, and, 
on the other hand, his apparent ac- 
ceptance of two “facts” from sources 
which he did not check by his own 
independent research. 

JAMES H. BYRNE 


Director, Information Services 
CBS News 
New York City 


John Lord replies: 

I was aware of the research facili- 
ties Mr. Byrne so proudly describes; 
they are comparable to those at 
NBC. However, I would not have 
counted his film and videotape li- 
braries as prime sources, since they 
only contain, as he says, CBS News 
material. What Mr. Byrne does not 
explain is the extent to which his li- 
brary and clipping files are used by 
daily news writers, correspondents, 
and producers in preference to the 
wire services and the New York 
Times. 

I am very interested in Mr. 
Byrne’s rating of the news audience, 
and devoutly hope he is correct in 
his analysis of the Nielsens (which 
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Fleischmann’. The worlds driest gin since 1870. 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN - 90 PROOF - THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP.. N.Y.C. 


Richard Bankowsky$ new novel is about 
humanity. And mans lack of it. 


THE BARBARIANS 


AT THE GATES 
Richard Bankowsky 


A NOVEL 


Is it possible to be a good Nazi anda 
good man? to love, amid depravity and 4 
lust? to be civilized, among barbarians? 
to stay sane, in a world gone crazy? 
If not, is it at least possible to atone? This 
shattering novel answers those questions 
brilliantly, as it portrays the crumbling 
humanity of one man caught in the chaos 
of World War II. 























$7.95 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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005. SALVADOR DALI “Pegasus in Flight 003. RAPHAEL SOYER “Reflection.” 
With an Angel.” Engraving in blue. Signed inthe Black-and-white lithograph. Signed in the stone. 
plate. Framed in aluminum. 18” by 15%" Framed in wood of antique gold finish. 1914” by 1642” 
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002. ALVAR “The Serenade.” 007. LEBADANG “Horses in the Sun.” 
Six-color lithograph. Signed in Six-color lithograph. Signed in 
the stone. Framed in gold-colored the stone. Framed in gold-colored 
aluminum. 1514” by 1914" \ > 2 & aluminum. 15” by 19” 


004. 
VINCENT GLINSKY 
“The Dreamer.” 

Cast in white Marblestone. Signed 
in the mold. Weight 
approximately 7 pounds. 

. Z” by 4” by 11%" 


006. EDWARD DeWITT “Cat.” 
Cast in polished cold-cast bronze. 
Signed in the mold. 
Weight approximately 3 pounds. 
Height, including base, 834" 
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by Salvador Dali- 


T LAST here is a unique new way 
for art lovers and collectors to ac- 
quire fine works of original art 

in limited editions—at marked savings. 

FINE ARTS 260, established by Book- 
of-the-Month Club, Inc., commissions 
outstanding artists to create, exclusively, 
a diversity of original works of graphic 
art and sculpture. As your introduction 
to this unique new program you are in- 
vited to accept an original lithograph, 
engraving, or sculpture — created in a 
special unlimited edition, and signed in 
the plate, stone, or mold — by Salvador 
Dali, Raphael Soyer, Alvar, Lebadang, 
Edward De Witt, or Vincent Glinsky. 

Exhibit the work of art you select in 
your own home. Note the superior crafts- 
manship and custom-quality framing. 
Then decide whether you’d like to take 
part in this unique program for acquir- 
ing works of art. 

If you decide to become a subscriber, 
the work of art you select today will be 
yours to keep. And you will be under no 
obligation to purchase anything ever. As 
a subscriber, you will have the opportu- 
nity to select — or reject —in your own 
home a wide choice of original works of 
art, specially created in very limited 
editions. 


Specially Commissioned 
Works 


FINE ARTS 260 commissions outstanding 
artists to create works of art in various 
mediums: lithographs, etchings, wood- 
cuts, serigraphs, engravings, as well as 
meticulously cast sculptures in bronze or 
other materials. 

The artist alone creates the image 
upon the plate, stone, woodblock or other 
material...and each work commissioned 
for sale by FINE ARTS 260 is highly 





An invi 
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valued for these important reasons: 

1. Each work of art is “pulled” by the 
artist himself, or under his direction, in 
leading American and European ateliers 
(including Mourlot in Paris and Curwen 
in London). 

2. Each work of art is numbered and in- 
dividually signed in pencil by the artist. 
3. Each work of art is sent to you beauti- 
fully framed, ready to hang. 

4.Each work of art is created in very 
limited editions. (This last reason may 
be the most important of all, if you are 
an art lover or collector who is not satis- 
fied with mass-produced reproductions. ) 


Only 260 collectors 
can experience the pleasure of 
owning each limited 
edition commissioned 
by FINE ARTS 260 


Only 260 numbered impressions of each 
work in a limited edition will be “pulled” 
and offered for sale. A few additional 
impressions — but never more than 25 — 
will be designated as “artist’s proofs” 
and reserved for the artist’s own use. 
Then the plate, stone or woodblock on 
which the impressions are made is de- 
faced or destroyed forever. 


Substantial Savings 


By guaranteeing an important new mar- 
ket to outstanding contemporary art- 
ists, FINE ARTS 260 enables subscribers 
to acquire works of art in very limited 
editions for far less than they might or- 
dinarily expect to pay in a gallery. In 
fact, the works of art offered are gener- 
ally priced between $45 and $60 (occa- 
sionally slightly higher) and framing is 
included. (Proper framing is most im- 
portant, for both protective and esthetic 


tation to accept one 
original works of art 


Raphael Soyer-Alvar-Lebadang- Edward DeWitt-Vincent Glinsky 


with no obligation to purchase anything when you subscribe to FINE ARTS 260 


reasons. It is, therefore, noteworthy that 
among the framing studios engaged by 
FINE ARTS 260 is Kulicke Frames, Inc.— 
the award-winning studio that has de- 
signed frames for works displayed in 
many great museums, including the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and 
the National Gallery in Washington.) 


No Obligation Ever 


As a subscriber to FINE Arts 260, you 
are under no obligation to purchase any- 
thing, and a nominal subscription fee of 
$10 entitles you to all the benefits de- 
scribed above. In addition, you are cov- 
ered by this important guarantee: Any 
work of art you receive (including your 
introductory selection) is shipped with 
the definite understanding that if for 
any reason it does not meet with your 
approval, it may be returned within 30 
days of receipt for full credit or refund. 


Complimentary Book 


There is, of course, the possibility that 
the works of art you acquire in limited 
editions through FINE ARTS 260 will ap- 
preciate in value over the years. But to 
quote from A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING 
AND CARE OF ORIGINAL PRINTS: “Buy 
prints because you love them and not 
because they will earn 

money for you.” A copy | “"""== um | 
of this helpful 120-page | A 
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book — which is sponsored GUIDE 
by The Print Council of _ TO THR 
America — will be sent to | COLLECTING 
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280 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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FINE ARTS 260...A Unique Subscription Plan 


% As a new subscriber, you 
are invited to accept one origi- 
nal work of art—created in a 
special unlimited edition, and 
signed by the artist in the 
plate, stone, or mold—plus a 
complimentary copy of A Guide 
to the Collecting and Care of 
Original Prints. 


% Five times a year, approxi- 
mately every 244 months, you 
will be sent a portfolio describ- 
ing, and picturing in color, a 
variety of specially commis- 
sioned works of art for you to 
choose from—each in a very 
limited edition pencil-signed 
by the artist. 


Á One work in each portfolio 
will be designated the Current 
Selection. If you decide to pur- 
chase it, do nothing and it will 
be shipped to you automati- 
cally. If you wish to purchase 
an Alternate Selection—or 


nothing at all—you simply indi- 
cate your decision on the form 
provided and return the form 
to FINE ARTS 260 before the 
date specified. 


% You pay a nominal subscrip- 
tion fee of $10. Your subscrip- 
tion is renewed, without charge, 
at the end of every year in 
which you have bought and 
paid for at least one offering. 


IMPORTANT GUARANTEE 
The portfolio announcing each 
Selection is mailed in time to 
allow subscribers at least 10 
days to return the form if they 
do not wish the Selection. Sub- 
scribers are under no obliga- 
tion to make any purchases— 
and every work is shipped with 
the definite understanding that 
if for any reason it does not 
meet approval, it may be re- 
turned within 30 days of re- 
ceint for full credit or refund. 
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A Division of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
§ 280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me, without charge, 
the original work of art I have 
i checked below: 


005. SALVADOR DALI 
“Pegasus in Flight With 
an Angel.” 

Engraving. Framed. 


003. RAPHAEL SOYER 
“Reflection.” 
Lithograph. Framed. 


002. ALVAR 
“The-Serenade.” 
Lithograph. Framed. 


002 LEBADANG 
“Horses in the Sun.” 
Lithograph. Framed. 


006. EDWARD DeWITT 
“Cat.” 
Cast in polished bronze. 


004. VINCENT GLINSKY 
“The Dreamer.” 
Cast in white Marblestone. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to FINE ARTS 260, 
and send me, without charge, the work of art I have 
checked, together with my complimentary book. I 
understand that I will be charged a subscription fee 
of $10, which will entitle me to receive all advance 
portfolios picturing and describing Current and Al- 
ternate Selections for one year. I also understand 
that my subscription will be renewed, without charge, 
at the end of every year (beginning with the first) 
in which I have bought and paid for at least one 
Selection or Alternate. Whenever I want the Current 
Selection, I need do nothing; it will be shipped to me 
automatically. If I want an Alternate — or nothing 
at all — I simply notify you on the form provided and 
return it by the date specified. Prices of the offerings 
generally range between $45 and $60 (occasionally 
slightly higher) and include framing. A shipping and 
handling charge is added for all shipments. I am 
never under any obligation to make a purchase. 

O Check here if you prefer to pay the subscription 
fee now. In that case, please return this coupon to- 
gether with your check (or money order) for $10. 


MR./ MRS./ MISS (Please print plainly) 
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1970 


and deeper 
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The new book by 

Pauline Kael, “the 

best movie critic 

now writing in the 

United States.” 
—Chicago Daily News 


At all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





he knows are a crude yardstick), but 
I wish he had extended his calcu- 
lations to include such factors as 
population growth, audience age, 
and increase in numbers of televi- 
sion homes, as well as less tangible 
items like changes in format and 
personnel and the nature of the 
year’s events and the stories broad- 
cast. I certainly would not wish to 
perpetuate any errors, so I welcome 
Mr. Byrne’s expansive mood and 
hope it signals a new era in which 
CBS will bless us with a flood of 
facts and figures from its research 
facilities, which are useful, it seems, 
not only to CBS News but also to 
CBS Information Services, whose 
care it is to present a proper image 
to the public. 


JEWISH SETTLERS 


Sır: Herbert Gold’s article “The So- 
viet Jews Come Forward” (May At- 
lantic) was a moving and well-writ- 
ten piece, but its overall humani- 
tarian tone beclouds what is essen- 
tially a political issue. 

Mr. Gold admits that a large por- 
tion of last year’s Jewish Agency 
budget supported “the rescue and 
resettling of Russian Jews,” but he 
does not discuss the nature of the 
organization controlling the budget 
or the budget itself. The Jewish 
Agency is closely allied with the 
World Zionist Organization. Both 
share an identical phone number 
and address in the’ Manhattan 
phone directory, and it is not unfair 
to characterize both groups as 
agents of Israeli foreign and domes- 
tic policy. 

Their interest in the status of the 
Soviet Jews may be humanitarian, 
but it is also political. Even though 
Mr. Gold could not resist a favorite 
cliché in referring to Israel as “this 
beleaguered little nation,” Israel’s 
main problem is hardly one of de- 
fense. Israel is the new superpower 
of the Middle East. Her main politi- 
cal interest is not dealing with an 
external threat but with an internal 
one posed by the Arab population 
and the Oriental Jews. Both groups 
threaten to transform Israel into a 
Levantine state, thereby erasing its 
essentially European character. / 

Hence the importance of the do- 
viet Jews. They constitute a poten- 
tial pool of three million settlers 
who could maintain the cultural and 


economic domination of Israel by 
the Ashkenazi. They could also in- 
sure the numerical superiority of 
Jews over Arabs within territories 
administered by Israel in the future. 
In addition, Soviet Jews could con- 
ceivably be encouraged to settle on 
occupied Arab territories, thereby 
eliminating discussion of vacant 
buffer zones in any future negotia- 
tions with the Arabs. The Soviet 
Jews are the potential short-term so- 
lution to major Israeli headaches. 
The Jewish Agency’s zeal and hu- 
manitarian devotion are com- 
mendable, but their overall political 
motives, being essentially Zionist, 
should be challenged. The right of 
Soviet Jews to emigrate is unde- 
niable, just as any citizen of any 
country deserves the right to leave 
his country. However, I for one be- 
lieve that Soviet Jews ought to be 
encouraged to emigrate to countries 
other than Israel. Unless one ac- 
cepts the fundamental Zionist tenet 
that anti-Semitism is an endemic 
quality of the human race, Soviet 
Jews can live at least as safely and 
productively as citizens of Western 
countries as they can in Israel. Per- 
haps even more so. However, they 
will not be as likely to consider al- 
ternative homes unless social organi- 
zations and individuals in the West 
offer aid in competition with that 
extended by the Jewish Agency. 
Otherwise Israel will become not a 
“Switzerland of the Middle East,” 
as Mr. Gold so cheerily predicts, 
but a South Africa of the Middle 
East. 
STEVE DAVIES 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Herbert Gold replies: 

Mr. Davies speculates about the 
problems of Israel with sobriety, 
and for someone who often meets 
New Left irrationality on the sub- 
ject, his letter is most agreeable, 
even if I don’t agree with it. On one 
matter, however, he is simply 
wrong. Israel’s main political inter- 
est is to deal with external threat; 
the internal problems are solvable, 
and without convulsion, if survival 
is assured. 

About the other serious question, 
more directly related to my report- 
age: Soviet Jews should be allowed 
to go elsewhere than Israel, perhaps 
they should want to go elsewhere. 
Some, of course, do come to the 








You can’t make a xerox. You can’t go to the xerox. 
And you can’t xerox anything, Ever. 
You can make copies on the Xerox copier. 
You can go to the Xerox copier or to a Xerox computer. 
You can read a Xerox textbook. 
It’s taken us a lot of years to get our good name. And we 
intend to keep it. Sowe thought we ought to tell you how to 
use Xerox. 
‘When referring to our trademark Xerox, it should always be 
followed by the descriptive word for the particular product, 
such as “Xerox copier” or “Xerox computer” or “Xerox textbook? 
~ You know the old saying, “We don’t care what you say 
about us as long asyou spell our name correctly”? 


Well, we do care. | XE p 
Spell it right. But please use it right, too. L 
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AN EVERLASTING 
LOVE AFFAIR ON 
WAIKIKI BEACH. 


The luxuriant Royal is more 
than a hotel. It is an 
experience to be savored and 
treasured at least once. With 
rooms from $29.00 per day 
double to suites at $150 per 
day, you can afford it. 


Dial Sheraton toll-free 
800-325-3535 or have your 
travel agent call for you. 
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Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 
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United States and a few have gone 
to England. The fact is—and I have 
confirmed this by extended conver- 
sations with Jews in Moscow and 
Leningrad, in addition to hundreds 
of Soviet emigrants in Israel—they 
feel like Jews, they want to be part 
of a Jewish nation, their history in 
the Soviet Union does not make 
them feel easy with another dias- 
pora, they want to go to Israel. 
Those who don’t want to leave stay 
where they are; but the passion for 
Israel among those who leave—and 
among many who cannot—should 
not be ignored. Unlike Mr. Davies, 
I believe the main question is a hu- 
man one, not a political one. We 
have had too much of assigning 
fates to strangers on abstract “politi- 
cal” grounds—with the results we 
know, bad even for our politics. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: In my article, “Canadians: The 
Strangers Next Door” (July Atlan- 
tic), several errors occur that are not 
earthshaking, but especially might 
bother Canadians. 

Ottawa is inadvertently described 
as “the capital city of Ontario.” The 
capital city of Ontario is, of course, 
Toronto. 

David Lewis, leader of the New 
Democratic Party, is misquoted as 
saying, “It would be utterly respon- 
sible for us to bring down the gov- 
ernment ...’ when what he ac- 
tually said was, “It would be utterly 
irresponsible to bring down the gov- 
ernment.” 

The Official Languages Act was 
introduced in Parliament in 1968, 
but was not enacted until 1969. 

The annual Grey Cup football 
game is played on the last Sunday 
in November. 

The figures published concerning 
the auto pact between the United 
States and Canada were for trade in 
cars only and should not have in- 
cluded parts. Figures covering mo- 
tor vehicles and parts are al- 
most equal—about $4.5 billion 
each. 

And lastly, although I was speak- 
ing informally, the term Chief of 
State should be used in Canada 
only for the Governor General and 
not for the Prime Minister, who is 
the leader of the Government. 

EDITH IGLAUER 
New York City 


Sir: I thoroughly enjoyed reading 
about how some aspects of stock car 
racing have been dragged kicking and 
screaming into the twentieth century 
(“Speed, Sex, and Heroes,” by Wil- 
liam MclIlwain, June Atlantic). 

The sport has come far since 
those sweaty nights when we 
watched dented Terraplane sedans 
and purple *41 Mercury coupes slam 
each other around a dirt track while 
we guzzled grape soda and swatted 
mosquitoes. 

Mr. Mcllwain’s impressions carry 
the impact of a 180 mph breeze 
through the open window of a Day- 
tona stocker. 

Davip TRAUTMAN 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 


SIR: I regret to say that I shall not 
renew my subscription. I grew up 
during the Victorian era, when 
cleanliness of speech was para- 
mount, and when obscenities and 
pornography were rejected by all 
editors. Your stories, as of now, are 
full of sex, told pretty much in de- 
tail, and sprinkled with four-letter 
words. Therefore I must give up 
The Atlantic. 

LEHMAN WENDELL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIR: A good ecology project would 
be cleaning up The Atlantic. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA H. SKINNER 

Princeton, Ill. 


SIR: Your June cover is so objec- 

tionable I decided you should hear 
a dissenting vote from somewhere. 

JAN LARUE 

Darien, Conn. 


SIR: One cannot help wondering if 
the writers of the first three letters 
in the June issue of The Atlantic 
can possibly realize how perfectly 
they illustrate the history of man- 
kind: that “the Silent Majority” has 
always had a pathological hatred 
for anyone who does not wipe his 
mouth on his sleeve, and that it has 
always embraced tyranny. 
Mrs. MARIANNE BARTH 
Oakland, Calif. 














The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light edit- 
ing, for style and economy, is the rule 
rather than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless stipulated, is free 
for publication in our letters column. 


This may be one answer 
to America’s energy crisis. 


It’s called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 


There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. Also, where solid waste 
recovery plants are either operating 
or being planned, the recovery of 
aluminum is expected to pay much 

of the cost. Used all-aluminum cans 
are worth as much as $200 a ton. 


So resource recovery is possible. 
And the high scrap value of aluminum 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 
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makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 
more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5% of the energy it 
takes to make them the first time. 


There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 


Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 
to any community reclamation center 


SALCOA 





for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a very practical packaging 
material to recycle. 


Alcoa is doing something to help stop 
the energy drain. We would like to tell 
you more about it. 


Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you a 
list of America’s aluminum can recla- 
mation centers and information as 
to how one community established 
its center. Aluminum Company 

of America, 821-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


A rutional alternutive 
to rationing gas. 





What's right with this picture? 
Well if it were true, we'd be sav- 
ing 28 billion, 560 million gal- 
lons of gas every year. 

How did we arrive at that fig- 
ure? Since we're a nation of na- 
tional averages, we know the 
average car uses about 735 gal- 
lons of gas a year. The Beetle, 
399*. Turn the eighty-five million 
average cars on the road right 
now into Beetles, and it works out 
to a saving of 28,560,000,000 


(give or take a few gallons). 


*DIN 70030 


Now we haven't figured out 
all the water and antifreeze that 
would be saved with the Beetle's 
air-cooled engine. 

Nor can we compute the extra 
parking space that would be 
around. 

Not to mention all the money 
people would be able to save in 
a world of Volkswagens. 

But we know for sure that this 
is no pipe dream. There already 
are police car Beetles up in 
Ossining. And a custom built, 
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chautfeur-driven Bug in L. A. And 
Volkswagen taxis all over Hon- 
duras. And a Beetle that herds 
cattle in Missouri. 

So with gas prices going up 
and rationing becoming a real- 
ity, the Beetle 
never looked so 
good. Infact, you 
might almost call 
it beautiful. 





Few things in life 
work as well as a Volkswagen. 








THE JEWISH PRINCESS 
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by Norman Mailer 


© o With a selection of photographs from | 
"an a Biography, Pictures by the World’s Foremost Pholosraphers 


The year is 1956. Norma Jean Baker has 

= long since blossomed into Marilyn 
Monroe, “every man’s lóve affair with 
~- America.” She is making some of her best 
-~ movies, is about to star with Olivier and 
Gable, has plunged impressively into 

“method acting” at Lee Strasberg’s Actors 

Studio. Her marriage to Joe DiMaggio has 

come to an end, and she is courting 
_. Arthur Miller, the playwright. An 
_.. improbable affair becomes headline- 
= grabbingly probable. Miller, engaged in 

- combat with the Red hunters of the House 
_ Un-American Activities Committee, is 
fighting to get his passport from the U.S. 
Government. Here, in an excerpt from a 
fascinating biography, a great writer tells 
much about actors and acting, about 
Hollywood, about sexuality in America, 
-about an ill-starred marriage, and the 
doomed princess of sex. 

















Ẹ t is a year in which a movie star can be per- 
<- secuted in the press for open left-wing associa- 


. tions. Marilyn Monroe is beginning to capture 
he imagination of America’s intellectuals;. 
tudgingly, they are obliged to contemplate the re- 

ossibility that- Ske. is not so much. a OE 


star as a major figure in American life~of a new 
sort! Of course, they will not move too far in this 
direction until her death. But since European in- 
tellectuals are agog at this new portrait—America 
persecuting Arthur Miller, its outstanding author, 
and its most attractive movie star in a neo-McCar- 
thian wholly sophomoric hysteria, et cetera—the 
State Department quietly intervenes, and Miller 
and Monroe have held their first fort. He gets the 
passport. They can be married and go to England 
to make The Prince and the Showgirl with Lau- 
rence Olivier. 

So Marilyn is indoctrinated by Rabbi Robert 
Goldberg from the environs of New Haven on 
some general tenets and theory of Judaism (for 
two hours!), embraces the faith, enters the fold, 
and is told there is no afterlife. (What is the pride 
of Reformed Judaism if it is not the absence of an - 
afterlife?) A double-ring ceremony takes place in 
Katonah, New York, at the home of Kay Brown, | 
Miller’s literary agent, and follows by two days the 
unscheduled civil ceremony in White Plains, which — 
had been quickly arranged Friday evening after a — 
horrific press conference early that afternoon at 
Miller’s farm in Connecticut. That was when Myra 
Sherbatoff of Paris-Match was killed chasing their 
newsworthy automobile, and four hundred people by 
one estimate gathered around Marilyn’s business 
partner, Milton Greene, to hear how they would be 
given twenty minutes for newsreels, twenty for still 
photographers, thirty for reporters, a technological 


ceremony for the stifling midday land-locked heat of | 


a Connecticut farm at the end of June. 
“Give him a kiss, a sing the photogra- 

pners; ia 

Copyright © 1973; by Alshog, Inc: , and Norman Mailer 














“One shot of the lovebirds, please.” 

One nightmare. Yet we have pictures of the day, 
and she looks happy. Death, press hysteria, Con- 
gress, and religious vows soon to come—it is all 
part of the tohu-bohu (if we are to use a good He- 
brew word) of what has always been her public 
life. 

Still, how beautiful they look in their wedding 
pictures. Staid Arthur Miller has been a scandal to 
his friends ever since he came back from Reno, for 
he and Marilyn sit in entwinement for hours. Like 
Hindu sculpture, their hands go over one another's 
torsos, limbs, and outright privates in next to full 
view of company, a questionable activity to per- 
form in front of cynics, but it is as if the hero and 
heroine will each declare to the world that no mat- 
ter the extent of her sexual scholarship and his 
meager schooling, they meet as equals in the godly 
art. They are lovers, and that is the only law of 
balance in sexual thermodynamics. They will im- 
molate the past with the heat of the present. He 
buys her a gold wedding ring and inscribes it, “A 
to M, June 1956. Now is Forever.” It is a fervent 
response to whatever sentiments of confidence he 
hears pounding in his heart. 

There is in retrospect a dialogue on the wedding 
day of Quentin and Maggie in Miller’s After the Fall. 


MAGGIE: . . . you said we have to love what hap- 
pened, didn’t you. Even the bad things. 

QUENTIN: Sweetheart--an event itself is not impor- 
tant; its what you took from it. Whatever hap- 
pened to you, this is what you made of it, and I 
love this! 


A few lines later Maggie says, “There’s people 
who're going to laugh at you.” 
QUENTIN: Not any more, dear, they're going to see 


what I see... . 
MAGGIE: What do you see? Tell me! [Bursting out 
of her| "Cause I think ... you were ashamed 


once, weren't you? 

QUENTIN: I see your suffering, Maggie; and once I 
saw it, all shame fell away. 

MAGGIE: You. . , were ashamed? 

QUENTIN [with difficulty]: Yes. But you're a victory, 
Maggie, you’re like a flag to me, a kind of proof, 
somehow, that people can win. 

It is his rallying cry. One can hardly remain a 
left-wing writer if one does not believe that the 
people who are coming up from the bottom have 
enough goodness to win, have enough moral 
wherewithal to deserve to win, yes, she is his living 
testament, for she—his blessed heroine—is up from 
the people. So she becomes the affirmation to re- 
place all lost left-wing certainties. 

Of course, Miller, like many a playwright before 
him, is too complex a man to remain in one con- 
sistent piece. He is also a practical poet and much 
immersed in studies of money coming in and 
money going out. There is more to life than affir- 
mations of passion and sexual vaults over the past. 


Miller is always asking Greene about Marilyn 
Monroe Productions, its details, its plans, its fi- 
nancing, its projects, its difficulties, until Greene 
says to him, “Be a husband! Leave the corporation 
to Marilyn and me.” No, there is no quick love be- 
tween Miller and Milton, nor much more between 
Miller and Paula and Lee Strasberg. Lee Strasberg 
will give Marilyn away at the double-ring wedding, 
but Arthur, still keeping his opinion to himself, 
does not approve of Actors Studio, nor Strasberg’s 


mode of teaching that makes actors “secret 


people,” and “makes acting secret [when] it’s the 
most communicative art known to man.” (Never 
has the inborn antipathy of the progressive mind 
for the dialectical hitch been more in evidence!) 
We can be witness to a small part of their first 
meeting. It is at Strasberg’s home before the mar- 
riage, and one can anticipate Marilyn’s excitement. 
But it all goes wrong. Marilyn begins to talk of a 
special record—Woody Herman playing 
Stravinsky~—which Lee Strasberg has let her hear. 
Arthur wishes to share this pleasure, and Strasberg 
puts it on. A marvelous record, says Arthur, where 
can one purchase it? Can’t be done, Strasberg as- 
sures him. The record is one of a kind. Arthur 
looks at it. It has a commercial label. May be hard 
to find, Arthur suggests, but not one of a kind. 
Most certainly is, says Strasberg, ending the dis- 
cussion. It is evident to Miller that Strasberg is 
trapped in a boast he must have made on another 
occasion to Marilyn that the Woody Herman- 
Stravinsky record was unique. No, no quick love be- 
tween Miller and Strasberg. 

Still, for a honeymoon they will all go over to 
England to work on The Prince and the Showgirl, 
Millers, Greenes, and Strasbergs. A troika! Stras- 
berg is no happier with Greene. A half year ear- 
lier, consulted by Milton as to the advisability of 
taking on Olivier to be director of the film as well 


as its leading man, Strasberg committed himself to 


no more than a mild opinion that the possibility 
“was a good idea.” Greene immediately took this 
speech as his opportunity to cable Olivier a firm 
offer as director. A misunderstanding, they might 
agree, but who could be certain, including Greene 
himself, that the secret motive may not have been 
to cut off flirtation with any possibility that Stras- 
berg might direct his first film—or did Greene wish 
to ingratiate himself with Olivier for future films? 
Who could know? In business, ambiguity poisons 
several more relations than betrayal. 


arilyn travels as her own kind of queen. 
Shades of Zelda! The Millers fly to 
England with twenty-seven pieces of lug- 
gage (of which three are Arthur’s—like Barry Gold- 
water, he is ready to hold on to his socks!). There is 
$1500 in overweight luggage, of which $1333.33 is her 
share, and they are deluged by hundreds of press at 








All photographs from the book Marilyn. Copyright 1973 Alskog, Inc. All rights reserved. 


Above: Marilyn photographed near the ocean 
at Malibu, California, one month before 
her death. 


the airports in New York and London. One of her bi- 
ographers, Fred Laurence Guiles, reports Miller in a 
near state of shock as they are conducted from termi- 
nal to plane, “strange arms under their elbows. . . no 
air to breathe. . . voices become a muffled roar. . .a 
little like drowning.” Miller shows just such torture in 
his expression for photographers. The corners of his 
mouth have become the creases in the smile of a stone 
dragon. Given the dragon’s stern principles, this 
wrack of publicity will never end. Perhaps he will suf- 
fer most when he finds himself trying to enjoy it. There 
seems a will to torture himself reminiscent of Richard 
Nixon being jovial on command. 

At London Airport they are met by Sir Laurence 
Olivier and wife Vivien Leigh. A photographer is 
trampled in the crush. Off they go with a thirty-car 
caravan to a “large rented estate” at Egham in the 
royal grounds of Windsor Park. They have been 
expecting a “cottage” but find an English country 
mansion. All one-family homes in England, they 
are assured, are cottages. 





Gaga is the prose of the English press. One Lon- 
don weekly prints a special Marilyn Monroe edi- 
tion. That is an honor given to no human since 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. “She is here,” says 
the London Evening News. “She walks. She talks. 
She really is as luscious as strawberries and 
cream.” The Seven Year Itch has had exactly the 
kind of success one would expect in England, 
where many an Englishman can identify with Tom 
Ewell. Miller is naturally expected to be clever, su- 
perb, well-spoken, and romantic—a tall knight who 
has been ready to go to war with bloody McCar- 
thy. England offers its oyster. 

She was invited to be the patroness of a cricket 

match for charity at Tichborne Park and to taste 

the rockbound solitude of the island of Aran; the 

Scottish knit goods industry was preparing for her a 

lifetime collection of hand-knit cashmere twin-set 

sweaters; a group of teddy boys invited her to join 
them for a bit of fish and chips in Penge, a London 
suburb. 


But it is comedy. For the Millers are tied in 
class knots. English accents, Olivier’s in particular, 
have to certainly remind them that she is a girl 
from a semi-slum street and he is a boy from 
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Brooklyn. She says the wrong things at her first 
press conference. The British do not care if she is 
witty, or refreshingly dumb, but she must choose 
to be one or be the other—instead, she is pre- 
tentious. 

“Do you still sleep in Chanel No. 5?” 

“Considering I’m in England now, let’s say I am 
now sleeping in Yardley’s Lavender.” That will 
waft no balm to English noses. It is like coming 
out four-square for Catholicism at Notre Dame— 
they have heard that already. 

“Can you give us your tastes in music?” 

“I like, well, jazz, like Louis Armstrong, you 
know, and Beethoven.” 

“Oh, Beethoven?” We hear the nasal flush of 
Anglican tides in the Bay of Beethoven. “What 
Beethoven numbers in particular, Miss Monroe?” 

She gives a hopelessly American reply. “I have a 
terrible time with numbers.” Now the recovery. 
“But I know it when I hear it.” No worse mistake! 
You do not offer something to the English unless 
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Left: Marilyn and Tom Ewell in the famous 
scene from The Seven Year Itch. 

Above: Marilyn and Arthur Miller at 
Amagansett in 1958. 


you deliver it altogether. They are not tolerant of 
conversations that belly-flop from one unfinished 
line to another. 

In turn, Miller is hopelessly stiff. No more do 
the English need his chill. They have their own 
castles for chill. Miller is described to another of 
Marilyn’s biographers, Maurice Zolotow, by a Lon- 
don friend as “cold as a refrigerated fish.” They 
turn down invitations to fashionable parties, and 
invite no one in return. Off to a very bad start. 

Soon they begin to recognize new trouble. Oli- 
vier hates the Method. Where is Milton Greene, 
who had the genius to make him the director? It is 
possible Olivier is the foremost representative in all 
the world of the school of Coquelin. An actor does 
well to do his homework, and come to the set with 
characterization superbly in hand. One does not 
wallow in depths. One delivers the point. Eli Wal- 
lach tells a story of taking Olivier to Actors Studio 
to watch the Method in operation. “Dear boy,” 
says Olivier afterward, “why don’t we start the Eli 
Wallach School of Fucking?” 

It can be said with no great strain that most of 
the male and female population of England are 
good amateur actors, well schooled in Coquelin. 
One lives in the creation of one’s manner; one de- 
livers the manner on call. None of your crude 
American fumbling toward the point while gorging 


on the charity of all. Can we conceive of a worse 
situation for Marilyn? She is an extermination 
camp to millions of cells in each of the brains of 
her co-workers as she gasses their patience—yes, 
Tony Curtis will compare kissing her to kissing 
Hitler, and Olivier will tell Milton Greene he is 
ready to “squeak!” What makes it even worse is 
that her troika is pulling next to no chariot for her. 
Milton Greene is smooth as rum and butter with 
Olivier, and Miller has been lumbered by English 
upmanship and secretly respects Sir Laurence 
much too much. Strasberg delivers Big Bertha pro- 
nunciamentos from safe London, miles away from 
the studio. “Why does Olivier say he had difficulty 
with her,” he remarks in later years. “I would say 
she had difficulty with him,” but he is an out- 
moded gun for wars like this. 

While Olivier has been warned in many a note 
from producer Josh Logan to be patient with 
Marilyn, and not to raise his voice, nor expect 
“disciplined stage deportment,” and Olivier has 
promised to iron himself out “nice and smooth,” it 
is likely Olivier is contemptuous of the situation 
even before the film begins. He has already done 
The Sleeping Prince as a play with Vivien Leigh 
and so is conceivably in this for the profit rather 
than the glory of Marilyn Monroe’s profession. 
Monroe, on the other hand, carrying all the secret 
snobbery that has led her to consider becoming 
Princess of Monaco, has to quicken to the thought 
she is playing with the monarchical actor of them 
all—her own secret coronation! We can measure 
the great and royal hollow of the orphanage by 





the size of her noble ambition now—yet there is 
Olivier brimming with hostility he cannot even be- 
gin to swallow at Logan-like injunctions to take 
care of darling little spoiled /ése-majesté wild ani- 
mal actresses and Method madness and American 
money, upstart Millers and ogre Strasbergs, goes 
out, does Sir Laurence, and roils Miss Monroe’s 
ego royally on the first week of work by saying, “All 
right, Marilyn, be sexy!” One might as well ask a nun 
to have carnal relations for Christ. Olivier has exposed 
that little gulf, wider than the Atlantic, between 
Method and Coquelin. In commonsensical Coquelin 
it don’t take long to get sexy. If God was good enough 
to give it, throw it, babe! Indeed, the more unheralded 
English actors on the set have been looking at her with 
giggles. They have been waiting for the sex machine to 
start. 

But in the Method, one does not get sexy. She 
calls Strasberg in London. Her voice burns wire. 
“Lee, how do you become sexy? What do you do 
to be sexy?” She cannot be soothed. Olivier has 
jammed into the tender roots of ontology and re- 
vealed his secret contempt for her. “The naughtiest 
little thing... .” Balzac, describing a bourgeois 
who purchased a false title, could do justice to her 
wrath. Now Olivier will get her treatment. He will 
learn, naughty little English boy, that sexiness is 
not a shiver in the pickle but the whole evocation 
of the whole woman in relation to the whole role: 
Marilyn proceeds to get ill. Quickly the cast are in- 
structed by Greene not to giggle when she appears, 
and indeed, in reaction, are now funereal at the 
sight of her. 
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Above: Clark Gable and Marilyn during the making of 


The Misfits in Reno in 1960. 


Soon they are in the familiar clutch of not 
knowing whether she will show up two hours late, 
four hours late, or not at all. Morning after morn- 
ing, Miller phones that she is sick. In fact, she is, 
again, on quantities of sleeping pills. Arthur is be- 
ginning to discover the maelstrom. (“I have a ter- 
rible time with numbers.”) Nights go by when she 
cannot sleep at all. The unnumbered count of pills 
goes up. Then the gamble. Does she splurge for a 
few more and get a couple of hours’ sleep, thereby 
to stagger forth in drastic stupor for a working 
day, or should she pass into morning without sleep 
and try the job on stimulants? And red-rimmed 
eyes? Or does she skip the job and miss another 
day? He is on vigil. Already there are intimations 
that the bucket by which she lowers herself into 
the well is tied to a frayed rope. It is fair to won- 
der if Miller is still full of love, or whether rage at 
her habits is now begun with him as well. He is a 
most ambitious man. In his own way, he is as am- 
bitious as she is, and if she had only been an actor 
in the school of Coquelin—small detail!—and could 
get the work out on time, they could go far to- 
gether. During those days in Washington when he 
fought for his passport he must have thought once 
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or twice that no national office was necessarily too 
small for him. The public loved them so! Instead, 
after years of cramped work, he is now doing less 
writing than ever. He is her god, her guard, her at- 
tendant, and her flunky. Old friends, much im- 
pressed with his importance in the past, are now 
horrified to see Miller pasting up news clippings of 
Marilyn in a scrapbook, or standing around to ap- 
prove her stills. Greene, who reads the situation 
better, senses that Miller is immersing himself in 
all the corners of movie business by way of pre- 
paring to replace him. 

Still, how she must irritate Miller with her end- 
less journeys to the simplest point. He is becoming 
all too aware of her capacity to inflict damage in 
secret wars. He cannot help it—he has sympathy 
for Olivier. Honest Jewish lover, he must write “a 
letter from hell” and leave it for her to see. (Per- 
haps he thinks it will give the proper reorientation 
to her heart.) When she reads these few lines (left 
on his desk open) she phones Strasberg again. 
Guiles gives the recollection: 


She was so overwrought in telling the story it was 
not easy to determine precisely what the notebook 
entry had said, but Strasberg remembers there was 
indignation in her voice. “It was something about 
how disappointed he was in me. I was some kind 
of angel but now he guessed he was wrong. That 
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ri better than anyone has a right to ex- 
fr m the history of its making, but that is 
se Monroe is superb—will | wonders never 


Dame Sybil Thorndike, who plays the Dowager 
fe Queen, i is even going to say after the film is done, 
-T thought, surely she won’t come over, she’s so 
_ Small-scale, but when I saw her on the screen, my 
< goodness how it came over. She was a revelation. 
We theater people tend to be so outgoing. She was 
the reverse. The perfect film actress, I thought. I 
-have seen a lot of her films since then, and it’s al- 
„ways there—that perfect quality.” 
_ She is also lovely. Milton H. Greene is indeed a 
genius with makeup. Never will Marilyn exhibit so 
_ marvelous a female palette, her colors living in the 
_ Shades of an English garden. A hue cannot appear 
¿on her face without bearing the tone of a flower 
petal. Her lips are rose, her cheeks have every soft- 
ened flush. Lavender shadows are lost in her 
hair. Once again she inhabits every frame of the 
film. 
- Of course, Olivier in his turn cannot fail to be 
ellent. He is too great an actor not to offer 
ame final delineation of a Balkan archduke. If 
there are a thousand virtuosities in his accent, it is 
because his virtuosities are always installed within 
. other virtuosities—a consummate house of cards. It 
is just that he is out there playing by himself. So 
one can never get to believe he is attracted to 
onroe. (Indeed, he is most believable when he 
iorts, “She has as much comme il faut as a rhi- 
ros Willy-nilly, he is therefore emphasizing 
ie hi rel of contrivance in the plot. 
: arrives when Paula Strasberg strikes with 
_of love and interest.” She tells Olivier 
is performance is artificial. It will not. be long 


is: banned from the set, then sent home | 


önn g been. of Marilyn’ 
\ arilyn h has PER her. dife, 


ca to confer with. Paula. Mrs. Strasberg has ye 
struck wre hos ever. for : ee 


given ali ‘that ¢ away to , One ier! One A She a aimee 


of her rage, plus- the ‘mode in which Arthur ae 


alking about Milton, ri : 
Greene announces to the British press on his, own 


that he is ready to set up a Briti ish subsidiary of 
Marilyn Monroe ee. n- „order to make 


: “feelings. Obvionsiy; she 
given him too small a clue. i 


Miller put in a call i Gene, but his anger was 
such. that he was shouting into the instrument and 
-all Greene could hear was an“incoherent roar. He | 
recalls his angry reply, “Tf you want to talk to me, 
talk to me. If you re going to yell, then I’m not go- o 
ing to listen.” When the roar continued, he a) 
slammed down the receiver. | 


Doubtless, he could then measure the. beginning | 
of the end of his relation to Marilyn Monroe Pro- — 
ductions. Implicated Greene! He was also forced to- 


serve as Olivier’s emissary to inform Paula Stras- 


berg that she was exiled. Somewhere in these em- 
battled weeks, Monroe summons her analyst from > 
New York and delays production another week. 

For a taste of mutual relations just before thes. 
banishment, we must trust Zolotow. oa 


One day when Monroe was being: insufferably slow 
about everything, Olivier said something about 
speeding things up a bit. Mrs. Strasberg ‘said, “You 
shouldn't rush Marilyn. After all, Chaplin ee 
eight months to make a movie.” © - E 
Olivier looked from Monroe to Mrs. Strasberg to 
Greene. He didn’t say a word. But his expression 
indicated that the analogy between: Monroe and ` 
Chaplin was possibly the most t nauseating, remark an 
he had ever heard. 2E | 


Olivier is wrong. British snöbtëry is. once e again 
building empires and buggering them. All - 
concerned finish the film in a cloud ¢ 
and Marilyn makes a little speec 3 
hope you will all forgive me. It. wasn’ my fau 
lve been very, very sick all through the a 
Please—please don’t hold it against me.” 

me iS introduced to the Suea It does X 


to a E E She ‘did not have: the X 
touch, she did not know in the: way Wir 
Churchill did ao to take h and t “chips 


l Cockneys. E. 



































































hey « ccome back. to the Greenes apartment 
on Sutton Place, and divide their time be- 
= A tween New York and Miller’s farm in Con- 
eneit The racketing assembly line of daily pub- 
- licċity shuts down. They begin to have some of the 
` married life Miller once envisaged.. Later he will 
indicate that this fall, winter, and spring, plus the 
-© summer they had together in Amagansett, was 

their happiest time, and if this would clash with 
the Strasbergs' view that the marriage was already 


` notebook in Egham, it is better to recognize that 
‘their marriage requires love to enter the service of 
medicine. So for a period he will be the most 
deeply devoted physician of her life, and she will 
- love him back—in very much the way gentile girls 
are supposed to love Jewish doctors. There is so 
- much concern for healing you! In all of Miller’s 
-early plays is one progressive theme: social evil de- 
~ tives from minds sickened by inhuman values. 
= Those minds can best be cured by healing the 
heart. He loved her heart. It is significant that 
Paula Strasberg, interviewed in New York right af- 
ter The Prince and the Showgirl (which is to say 
right after Egham), was sufficiently uninhibited to 
say, “I have never seen such tenderness and love 
as Arthur and Marilyn feel for each other. How he 
values her! I don’t think any woman I’ve ever 
known has been so valued by a man.” It seems Eg- 
ham had not blown all the walls just yet. 

Actually, they settle into good days and bad 
days. Which is the narrative line of marriage. In 
England he has been a failure to her. In After the 
Fall, Maggie cries, “You should’ve gone in there 
roaring! “Stead of a polite liberal and affida- 
© vits... 2’ Greene remarked: “She wanted a fueh- 

“rer to deal with Olivier, and got a broker.” No, 
Marilyn has not wanted Miller’s insights into the 
complexity of the artist’s working situation. So Ar- 
thur has been, yes,.a failure in England, and at 
Egham a traitor. But the marriage can hardly be 
dead. She is in the deepest need of a cure. Her ill- 
<= ness is made up of all that oncoming accumulation 
of ills she has postponed from the past, all that 
sexual congress with men she has not loved, and 
all those unfinished hours with men she has loved, 
all the lies she has told, all the lies told about her, 
all unavenged humiliations sleeping like unfed 
scorpions in the unsettled flesh. Worse!—all unfin- 
ished family insanity, plus her own abused nerves. 
| Plus the need to come to rest in some final iden- 
“tity, (Even in her last Life interview, she will say, 
“My. work is the only ground Pve ever had to 
stand on... . To put it bluntly, I seem to have a 
whole superstructure with no foundation.”) If she 


(that capital of sex) and Miller at his worst has to 


theless she loves hi 


hurt in final fashion by the discovery of Miller’s 


charge into the stratosphere of the shaking sexu 


has known the best sexual athletes of Hollywood 





be an inhibited householder from_ Brooklyn, nones 


Marilyn | Monroe, the wife of Arthůr Miller. That w 
alone may provide her such happiness that she is > 
able for this period at least to grant him that indis- 
pensable fiction for the maintenance of marriage 3 
you are the best lover I ever had. Of course, be 
lover is its own happy category. Many a man í 
woman has a sexual life with oncoming lovers who ~ 
appear each in turn the best, one lover for each 
face of the sexual: best; somehow there are twenty 
best faces. It would hardly be unnatural if, feeling. — 
some tenderness with him she has not necessarily 
known before, she would decide: ‘tenderness was, 
yes, best, tenderness was best, even as the number 
of certified sexual arrivals—call Dr. Kinsey!—may _ 
once have been best, or some high electric dis- 

















tree, some sweet taste of liberty (the. freedom to 
fuck!), any category can be best: lips, smell, skin, 
whatever—there is no standard to keep us from de- 
ciding that our present sex is at the maximum. Of 


‘course, we all grow old—that little problem! Still, 


we can always carry our sexual past into the 
present (even as Miller suggested in After the Fall), 
but then we are able to succeed at making the 


“present lover equal to the sum of all which has- . 


gone before only if we are also increasing, that is 
becoming wiser, wittier, or possessed of more psy- — 
chic strength. We have to transcend what is past— ` 
in our emotions, at least, if not in our bodies. 
Emotion has to work through the sorrow of the 
past without self-pity; so, one must find more 
wealth in the heart~no small requirement! 

But there is small evidence that they were ever 
in such a state. Like everything else in Marilyn’s 
life, she lived in the continuing condition of a half- 
lie, which she imposed upon everyone as an abso- |. 
lute truth—it was that Miller adored her out of- 
measure. Like a goddess. Since Miller was also a 
man with such separate needs as the imperative to 
write well, as well as to profit from her talents as 
much as anyone else was prospering, yes, whenever 
he emerged as a separate person—fell “phrase of ro- > 
mance!—this half-lie or half-truth that he adored 
her without limit had to collapse. Where she had 
claimed an absolute truth that was ill-founded, 
now there was an absolute denial, equally Hl- 
founded. He did not love her at all. He wished 1 a 
only to use her. aes 

A picture of just such anaiak swings. iş “pee: 
vealed in her habits at Amagansett. The summer = 
of 1957 is the period in which he works best as 
Young Doctor Miller, and often will get her o 


















‘Sleeping pills, or down to just one or two a night; ae 
sometimes she will even sleep. Restored by the - 
least. bit of rest, there are days when she will have ~ 


endless energy and show exquisite sensitivity—at 
least to his lover’s eye. She has only to study the _ 
petals of a flower to invoke the full: appreciation, of. 









J] say in an interview—and we get a glimpse 
hat was most tender and attractive between 
m in a quotation, oe selects for us _ from 


breaking ii into hén net now, bet i 
et see sch ‘ish. She put her two hands 
| , “Ob, “now el know 


an peed He was Eat she: was making 
fur ae herself even if her. n ye Were: ‘fixed i in fear on 


Tr Satie d ae che almost poreo to oa 
; Buti in her sömething was holding its breath. 


We are finally dealing with the root of human 


comedy, and it is tragic. She is a girl who cannot. 


bear the death of one little fish—she is thus genu- 
inely sensitive to the expiration of life, to the in- 
-stant when it stirs intimations, which go to the 
foot of her divine nerves-yet she is ready to kill 
herself before she can allow his will to influence 


During years to come when her suicide attempts 
ll be not infrequent, he will come to recognize 
hat her desire to kill herself would kill him almost 
as effectively in the eyes of society. “I’m all the 
evil in the world, aren’t I?” Quentin says to Mag- 
ie in the middle of just such an attempt. “A sui- 
cide kills two people, Maggie, that’s what it’s 


-< Of course, Miller is not without his own pur- 
ase on contradiction. He is a masterpiece of love 
and thrift, generosity and pinch. If he comes to her 
as a man bursting with the desire to offer his love 
‘to someone who has need of it, she must know all 
pleasure of a thief who rips off a consummate 
What a treasure in the hoard! For the first 

her life she can live in a milieu which ad- 

T; adores her twice, first as a star, and then 
cause she has chosen Arthur ac so prefers in- 
ligentsia and the theater to capitalists, profes- 
al sports, or Hollywood. Moreover, there are 

he near to unlimited funds of his attention—it is 
uch a special and loving attention. She has the 
st talented slave in the world. And she has full 

o manipulate a slave after a life in which 

rvës have been pulled by the imperatives of 


reinforced his old walls. He has virtually a a te 
of the kind of new experience that might opi 
ideas; so she is. enough. new Sepetiente, to las 
for a lifetime. 

If these limitations have: cut. of 
before he has come to live with hi 
to do much writing in their fir 
early patterns that will later hurt- him. (Of cours 
the fact that he is still: being harassed y- congres 
sional committees is no help to h ) ither 
But from the beginning it is. 
live on. From her work. In S 


natural to toady to her. C 
him? He begins to d 

-= vant. Since he is alrea ie n 
_ nose for petty increments of power, the v: 


his own creative force has to be filled by becoming 


a species of business manager, valet, and in-resi- 


dence hospital attendant. He manages too much. 
She, with her profound distrust of everyone about 
her, begins to suspect him. Has he married her be- 
cause he can’t write anymore? Is his secret. ambi- 
tion to become a Hollywood producer? Or does he 
want to use her as a meal ticket? Such mean suspi- 
cions warm up the dynamos of all throttled in- 
sanity. Over and over, through the good months at 
Amagansett, she will plunge into sudden depres- 
sions. They are inexplicable to him. What he can- 
not recognize as he comes to grips with the full in- 
calculable complexity of a woman is that he is just 
as much of an enigma to her, and unlike him she... 
sickens before mysteries. They do not offer new. hit- 
erary lines of work, but are connotative. of the pit. 
In Amagansett they also discover she is preg- 
nant. By the sixth week she is in such pain they 
rush to New York for an operation. It is an- 
nounced that the pregnancy is tubular. But there is 
ambiguity even about this. The question remains | 
whether her pregnancies were tubular or hysterical. 


Greene claims she once had. a fearful. abortion that m 


made it impossible for- her to be pregnant. Miller, 
in an interview, said she could not, but then later 
in the same interview thought she did have a tubu-: 
lar pregnancy. It is a confusion that she may even 
have disseminated herself and it persists. What _ 
may be the best explanation, from:a friend who 
knew Marilyn well, is that she had had ‘many. 
abortions, perhaps so many as twelve! And in 
cheap places—for a number of these abortions: 
came in the years she was modeling or a bit player 


on seven-year contracts—thus her gynecological in- _ 
sides were unspeakably scarred, and her propensity 


for tubular pregnancies was increased, Since her. 
periods were unendurable—“the pain was so great — 
she would writhe on the floor’—a doctor began to 
inhibit her menstruation with a drug that antici- 
pated the Pill, and: for such duration not able to- 


pecon prenan she would in hysterical com- 







































“She never wore a diaphragm?” 
“She hated them,” said the woman friend. 
“What people don’t understand is that Marilyn 
loved sex.” (We are in Rashomon!) “I don’t think 


she went a week in her life without having some 


man around. She took sex with men the way men 
used to take sex with women.” 

“Stull, she needed sleeping pills.” 

“Nobody’ s perfect.” 

Now, with Miller, faithful to Miller, she will 
have an operation and then another to make a 
child possible, and will claim to have other preg- 
nancies—what stays constant 1s the depth of de- 
pression each time the pregnancy, real, tubular, or 
hysterical, is over. It is as if Darryl Zanuck’s ver- 
dict upon her as a sexual freak is being confirmed. 
If few women are without depression after a mis- 
carriage—they are dealing, finally, with a mystery, 
which, for whatever reason, has chosen not to be 
born—then what an avalanche of depression for 
Marilyn. The unspoken logic of suicide insists that 
an early death is better for the soul than slow ex- 
tinction through a misery of deteriorating years. 

This depression lies so heavy upon her that 
Miller crosses his Rubicon. He has never written 
before with an actor or actress in mind. He derives 
from the high literary tradition that true theater 
depends upon the play, and the script is inviolate. 
Great playwrights live with themes, not actors. But 
he will write a movie script for her. He will adapt 
his short story, “The Misfits,” into her vehicle. It 
is, from Marilyn’s point of view, either the highest 
offering of his love or the first aggressive calcu- 
lation of a mean and ambitious brain. Her mood 
rises and she is gay for a few days, but on their re- 
turn from the hospital she slides back into depres- 
sion and. begins to increase her count of Nembut- 
als. One day he sees her stumble into a chair and 
go immediately into a heavy doze. Her breathing 
is labored. Then for the first time he hears what 
will become the unmistakable sounds of a half- 
paralyzed diaphragm—her breath is coming with 
an eerie continuing sigh. The wind of death is in 
the winding-sheet. He “does not try to brew coffee 
or-walk her around, slap her face, or pinch the 
back of her knees. Instead, he seeks “immediate 
medical help.” It is in his character not to look for 


amateur solutions. Apparatus and technicians from 


a nearby. clinic come quickly—can this be medical 
assistance with which any of us is familiar?--and 


7 oe they resuscitate her. He has saved her life. He will 
< have to save it more than once again. In the days 
after this incident she will, according to Guiles, be 


~ endlessly affectionate to Miller, kiss ‘his hands over 
and over. 


(with, her abominable. facility | for. diving in the un- 
ne conscious of oo) that. he might let. her die 
has h rest loo 














































































Above: Marilyn in New York in 1956. 


They begin to put down roots. He finds another 
farm in Connecticut, and they buy it. She is busy 
and happy with the details of alteration and stud- | 
ies the daily work of the carpenters, while he be- 
gins to work on The Misfits. It is a happy time, 
but will end he knows so soon as the alterations 
are finished. He is right. She is bored with the 
country, and begins to talk of their own apartment 
in New York. They move from the Greenes’ apart- 
ment on Sutton Place to another at 444 East. Fifty- 
seventh Street. Her love of Brooklyn is obviously... 
not as intense now as it used to be. If there will be- 
a view across the East River, it is from Manhattan 


-that they will look at unhappy squats on the sky- 


line of Queens. Now she picks up her classes with- 
Strasberg again, and spends many an evening talk- 

ing to other actors at the Strasberg home. Miller 
does not often accompany her, but he does not op- 
pose her either. It is as if he senses that she must 
be forever engaged in feathering the nest of some- 
future identity. Being among actors offers a culture a 
she can finally acquire the way others pick up a. 
foreign language she is at least absorbing the- 
milieu of the New York Method actor, his gossip, 
his prospects, his sophistication, his cynicism, and 

his sharp horizons. To live at last in a milieu must. 
be the equivalent of oxygen to her. Yet, she is also. 
most respectful of Miller during this time. When. 


guests visit the New York apartment, she takes- 


“What "A we witness? Has she actually a them on tiptoe past the important room of the 





is the place where her husband writes. 
S conceive of him. sitting here, unable to. 









Of course, during this time Milton Greene is 
also being sued for control of Marilyn Monroe 
Productions, a sordid episode. At Miller’s urging, 
she even attempts through her lawyers to have 
Greene’s name removed as executive 
The Prince and the Showgirl. Milton has heard 
nothing from her in the interval. Since Greene has 
just turned down a $2-million offer from television 
because Marilyn “isn’t up to the strain of a series,” 
he can feel he has legitimately been protecting her 
interests. Half of that $2 million would after all have 
gone to him. While Greene threatens a lawsuit in 
which he will claim huge amounts, he feels small heart 
for the project and finally accepts $100,000, far less 
than Monroe’s lawyers were prepared to pay. “My in- 
terest in Marilyn’s career,” he says with sad dignity, 
“was not for gain,” and after three years of activity 
that has telescoped the focus of his life inside out, he 
goes back to his profession. 

Whether this victory for Miller contributes a bit 
to the excellence of The Misfits is hardly knowable, 
but the script in any case proceeds well. He is out 
of his literary doldrums. Some time after a first 
draft of the movie is finished, he invites his old 
friend and neighbor, Frank Taylor, who has been 
a book editor and a Hollywood producer, to listen 
to the script. On an afternoon in July of 1958, 
Miller reads it to him, and Taylor is obviously im- 
pressed, for he suggests sending the work to John 
Huston in Paris, at once! and “Huston wires back 
within the week that it is “magnificent.” He will be 
happy to direct it. Clark Gable is given a copy and 
is also anxious to do it. Taylor agrees to take a 
leave from publishing and be the producer. United 


producer of 





Artists is interested in financing. Now they have 
not only a major production, well launched, but a 
sudden sense of all-surrounding excitement. And 
promises at last of fulfillment. They seem to have 
emerged onto the good-working married ground 
that they have an exciting job they will do to- 
gether. It is a long time since so much talent and 
celebrity have come together on a film. 


et they cannot get free of entanglements. 

One may as well suppose a law: if the past 

is full of old complications, the future will 
grow new ones. They need money. So she is 
obliged to do another movie before The Misfits, 
and then complications in Gable’s schedule force 
her to begin another. By the time she will finish 
Some Like It Hot, their marriage is in jeopardy; 
by the end of Let’s Make Love, they are obliged to 
hang together like addicts. 

What “dismantling of hopes! She had believed he 
would open the life of the mind to her, and came 
to suspect that her own mind was more interesting 
than his. “You’re like a little boy,” says Maggie, 

“you don’t see the knives people hide.” Of course, 
if her unvoiced resentment of him is, after all this, 
secretly sexual, then who can not think she might 
have known better? At no time, certainly, will she 
live so much on sleeping pills as in her years with 
Miller, and an insight into the distance between 
their bodies comes from a story Miller tells of one 
miserable day when he discovers that the inside of 
her mouth is covered with open sores. Investigation 
of the medicine cabinet discloses another hoita: 






? she j has several dozen: bottles of sedatives of all 
riety; he introduces the cache to. a chemist wl 
<- forms Miller that the reactions of: some pills upon 
-. others can be literally poisonous. “She is lucky to 
_ have gotten away with no more than a sore mouth. 
Poor pill-taking child. Her chemistry is on this oc- 
- casion cleared up, that is, Miller succeeds in nar- 
rowing her addiction to a few compatible barbitu- 
tates, but what a misery of marriage is suggested if 
he “discovers” her mouth is sore. Is it a week, two 














































: The episode. takes place in Los Angeles nd prob- 
ably occurs in the. period just before Let’s Make 
_ Love, when their marriage is again at its worst. But 
then they- are never well suited for one another 

) s. We have to attempt to penetrate 

at such times. As she begins 
> ke It Hot, she appears as a monster of 
will, She is. also a fragile shell. If we know her well 










and she cannot possibly be as weak as she pre- 
tends, in fact we are witness to a debased portion 
of her strength, still she is in the unendurable posi- 
tion of protecting an exquisite sensitivity which has 
been pricked, tickled, twisted, squashed, and tor- 
tured for nearly all of her life. The amount of ani- 
mal rage in her by these years of her artistic 
prominence is almost impossible to control by hu- 
man or chemical means. Yet she has to surmount 
such tension in order to present herself to the 
world as that figure of immaculate tenderness, ut- 
ter bewilderment, and goofy dipsomaniacal sweet- 
ness which is Sugar Kane in Some Like It Hot. It 
will yet be her greatest creation and her greatest 
film. She will take an improbable farce and some- 
how offer some indefinable sense of promise to ev- 
ery absurd logic in the dumb scheme of things un- 
til the movie becomes that rarest «of modern art 
objects, an affirmation—the audience is more at- 
- tracted to the idea of life by the end of two hours. 
For all of Billy Wilder’s skill, and the director may 
>- never have been better, for all of first-rate perfor- 
= mances by Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon, and an 
. exhibition of late-mastery by Joe E. Brown, it 
_. would have been no more than a very funny film, 
no more, and gone from the mind so soon as one 
stepped out of the lobby, if not for Monroe. She 
brought so good and rare an evocation it seemed 
to fit into the very disposition of things, much as if 
_ God—having put a few just men on earth in order 
~~ to hold the universe together—was now also bind- 
ig ing the cosmos with a few dim-witted angels as 
Za Tiis about acting in her last Life interview, 


-nailhead, not just strike a blow.” But what a jour- 
~ down. each: A down to the nailhead. Mar 








Some . Like it 
horrors of. repetition. Through forty-two. takes, 


weeks, or.a month since they have shared a kiss? 


enough to. suspect fragility is her cruelest weapon, 


‘she says at one point, “You're trying to find the 


S his — lines. ARADA but if he has on technique, he 











It ‘Hol a pa will ee fellow actor: 





Tony Curtis has to nibble..on forty-two « 
legs because Monroe keeps’ blowing her lines. 
petition kills the soul—Curtis will not touch chicken 
for many a month. Jack Lemmon and he will - 
stand around in high heels and breast padding, in _ 
silk stockings and false hips, for all of a long day Si 
shooting all the while Marilyn is unable to say, 
“It's me, Sugar. ” “There were forty-seven G 
as Wilder describes it. “After take thirty, I had:t 
line put on a blackboard. She would say things = 
like, “It's Sugar, me.’ ae 
Maybe she is searching into nuances. ‘of identity. 
“Its Sugar—the name you know me by, which. y 
my own reference is—me.” Splendid. She is. work- — 
ing out a problem in psychic knots worthy of — 
R. D. Laing. But actors.are going mad. When she — 
cannot remember one line, “Where is the bour- 
bon?” as she goes searching through a chest,- 
Wilder finally pastes the line on the inside of the - 
drawer: WHERE IS THE BOURBON? Soon he is... 
pasting the line on every drawer. If she is trying to — 
hit the nail on the head, and get down into that- 
core of herself where the nail meets the nerve, she- 
is also voiding her near to infinite anger at life, 
men, and the movie-working world. How she ex- 
hausts the talents around her. “When I come to 
cut the film,’ Wilder says, “I look at the early 
takes. Curtis looks good on those and Monroe is 
weak. On the later takes, she is wonderful and he 
is weak. As a director, I must disregard his best 
takes . . . and go with Monroe . . . because when | 
Monroe is on the screen, the audience cannot keep - 
their eyes off her.” a 
“Yes,” Curtis will tell Paula Strasberg. when she 
weeps after he has said kissing Marilyn is “Lik 
kissing Hitler,” yes, he will say, “You try actin 
with her, Paula, and see how you feel.” She will 
hours late to the set. On a good day. she is. two 
hours late; on a bad day, six. The slightest sugges- 
tion by Wilder on how to do a scene puts her in a ~ 
state. She must do it her own way, and once again — 
we learn later that her instinct is right, but she — 
chooses to do it her own way by walking off from... 
him to consult with Paula Strasberg. Shades of Sir 
Laurence and Ms. Monroe. She Is ten years ahead 
of her time. 
Of course, she knows what she protects, knows : 
film is not life or the stage but exists somewher 
else. In film, to quote from an essay I once wrot i 
the actor can : 





















































_ disobey the director or appear r incapable of reacting wae 
= to his direction, leave the other actors isolated from 
him and with nothing to react. to, he can even get 


lay to. bee again i in v contact wiih 

n think of grandmother Della 

ent in which she may have tried to 

ie year-old child. With what, we can 
‘does Monroe finally make contact? 

Is it with some last piece of her own exacerbated 
nerves, or some place she hovers not alive nor 
lead and spoiled forever for sleep? Now she spoils 
the air ain which she works. Wilder completes the 
film in near to total agony. He has suffered a back 

ury; the muscle spasms cause such misery that 
not go to bed at might but instead must try 


+ 


Bu ' Stop h has cut out what she feels were her best 
moments. If she cannot forgive Logan, she will not 
¿be light on Wilder. Yet as if to demonstrate that 
any ‘inability to remember lines is of her own 
choosing, she will also go through long scenes 


S without an error. Weeks after it is over, Wilder 


will tell an interviewer he can eat again, sleep 
again, enjoy life, and finally be able to “look at 
_ my wife without wanting to hit her because she is 

: a woman.” 

It is comic by then, but not very, for Marilyn 
will see the interview back in New York and excite 
‘Miller to send a telegram to inform the director 
that Marilyn Monroe “is the salt of the earth.” 
‘Wilder sends his reply: “The salt of the earth told 
an assistant director to go fuck himself.” Soon it is 
not. at all comic. She has discovered she is “preg- 
nant” during Some Like It Hot, and her time 
away from the set has been spent resting in bed. 
‘She even takes an ambulance from her hotel to the 
airport in order not to be jostled on the ride, but 

fetus—tubular again? hysterical?—is lost, some- 
in her body or mind is lost by her third 

h, Jost around this time of exchange between 

r and Wilder, and the month of November 
passes in deep depression which lingers through 
the winter. Of course, it is her nature to rally. 
Some Like It Hot opens to her best reviews. She 
has never looked better at. a premiere. Then she 
receives the David di Donatello Award for The 

rince and the Showgirl, and that is at least a 

consolation to substitute for that Academy 
d for which she has never even been nomi- 
‘d. In June of 1959, she goes into Lenox Hill 
pital for “corrective surgery.” She is still trying 
a a | child. pened iy oes without sub- 


French: films. 


The another is “ he 
years before first sugge 
that ea oe her : 


signed, she a e an Stop, T 
Showgirl, and Some Like. qt Hot 


Anna Christie, or Rain to muba profit, bu mey 


give her Let’s Make Love. Her role is as empty. as 
the memory of an old Zanuck film. So she encour- a 
ages Miller to build up the part. Once again her 


talented playwright goes into the lists, tries to add ` 
funny dialogue to a film that is not funny. Gregory 
Peck, supposed to play the male lead, discovers. 
that his part diminishes as hers increases; he re- 
signs the job. It is time for her to walk off as well, 
but it is possible she would rather work in any- E 


thing at this point than spend time with Miller nmo 


Connecticut or New York. Besides, they still-need 
the money. And then, Yves Montand and Simone : 
Signoret are living across the hall at the Beverly 
Hilis Hotel. Marilyn, who has been in profound 
depression for months and so deep on sleeping 
pills (which Miller doles out to her each night) 
that her eyes will now be incorrigibly dTio on 
color film, comes out of- her. most. terrible moods — 
whenever the Montands are with them. She loves. 

Simone and announces to the press that Yves in | 
his turn . . . but let us give the quote: “Next to | 
my husband and along with Marlon Brando, T 

think Yves Montand is the most attractive man“ 


I've ever met.” Miller is next in admiration for- 


Yves. “He and Marilyn are both. very vital people. 
They possess internal engines which emit indescrib- 
able rays of energy. ” Montand, in fact, is part of- 
the perfect prescription for Miller’s noble worker, - 
since he comes from peasant stock in Italy, and his | 
father has been a political activist who hated Mus- 
solini enough to emigrate to Marseille and work 


on the docks. Montand, who left school m ‘the 


sixth grade, has worked in his turn since he was — 
eleven. Such details have to rouse Miller. Besides, . 
Montand has played in the Paris production. o 
The Crucible. Now Arthur recommends ing tour 
place Gregory Peck. - 
The ante is up. Montand has 
isa theatri ! 





uae 





Above: Arthur Miller during the filming 
of The Misfits in Reno. 


measure on Broadway, where he has done a one- 
man show—songs, monologues, dances. On the 
other hand, he is hardly an international house- 
hold name, no Burton, Chevalier, and certainly no 
Sinatra, although we can assume he is as am- 
bitious as any Italian peasant with strength and wit 
who has been working from the age of eleven and 
been transplanted twice. 

Marilyn Monroe is his best ticket to notoriety 
since she has been famously faithful to Miller for 
the three-and-a-half-year run of their marriage. Of 
course, Miller has had to pay an increasing price— 
each year she speaks more rudely to him in public. 
In private we can take a fair idea of how she 
scourges him from After the Fall. 

“All you care about is money! Don’t shit me!” 
Maggie tells Quentin. 

Two breaths later she will let him know his 
pants are too tight. “Fags wear pants like that. 
They attract each other with their asses.” 


46 


“You calling me a fag now?” 

“Just Pve known fags and some of them didn’t 
even know themselves. . . .” Marilyn is beginning 
to sound like many another drunken blonde. She is 
also throwing herself at Montand. 

Yet, Miller is grateful. He notes that Marilyn’s 
temper seems to be kept in balance when Yves 
and Simone are about. “Anyone who could make 
her smile came as a blessing to me,” he was to say 
later. It is the remark to etch the final lines of 
marital misery. 

Any affair to come seems designed by the gods 
of purified plot. Signoret is abruptly called back to 
France for her next film. Worried about the secu- 
rity of her marriage, she induces a friend, Doris 
Vidor, to look after Montand while she is gone, 
but in her first conversation with Simone’s mate, 
Mrs. Vidor is told by Yves in all anxiety that 
Miller is also leaving Los Angeles to see his chil- 
dren in the East. Montand will be left alone with 
Monroe. “What am I going to do?” he asks. “I’m a 
vulnerable man.” Witness his feelings: “I can’t 
alienate her because Im dependent upon her 
goodwill, and I want to work with her... . Im 
really in a spot.” It is black market talk. Whether 
he knows it or not, he is trapped in a process not 
unlike the celebrated Monroe calendar nude. Pub- 
licity for Let’s Make Love (which will need it) is 
going to be obliged to let the world in on the lat- 
est hottest name wave in Hollywood, Montand 
Monroe. Montand is vulnerable. He has been the 
first to declare it. He can be found open to stimu- 
lus. He can read reactions. Montand Monroe in- 
creases each day. 

As if in revenge on Miller, Marilyn is docile 
with Yves. If they are asked to be on time at a 
party, Montand assures the host, “She'll be any- 
where I say on time.” He is right. To friends he 
brags, “She’s got so she’ll do whatever I ask her to 
do on the set. Everyone is amazed at her coopera- 
tion, and she’s constantly looking to me for ap- 
proval.” That is also true. She has never made a 
movie where she is so agreeable to the director. 
She has also never made a movie where she is so 
ordinary. A sad truth is before us again. Art and 
sex are no more compatible than they care to be. 
She is wan in the film and dull. Hollywood looks 
at Let’s Make Love. Hollywood offers the verdict: 
‘“Fucked-out.” Ergo, Twentieth increases all public- 
ity on Montand Monroe. If the film is flat, the love 
affair must show up at least in the final heats of 
the year. 

All final heats come however to an abrupt termi- 
nation with the end of the film. The picture has 
been delayed by an actors’ strike and so she is 
obliged to leave for New York and three days of 
costume fitting for The Misfits without even a day’s 
rest. 

In Reno, Miller is waiting for her. What horrors 
of the sleeping pill to take up again. Ejected from 


ffair of two months’ on (which may ture work with disd 
ay not be the love of her life—not. to mention . good men mu: 
she adores Signoret- the wife), she‘is now in — 
1-degtee July” eat of Reno with the remains © 
ni Id marriage: on hand is that husband 
ver forgive. for giving her away. They 
o stay together to. make the film, but she 
ot know by whom she has been used the 
nor what is the curious state of her womb, 
ikened again, then left to molder. She is ill as 
has never been ill before. Her blessing is that 
he film will not be made in color and so won’t 
how every wash of bloodshot in the lost white of 


wins a ener race ag inst B 

jockey, or an occasion. : 

aesthetic pleasure than at- the | | 

Eddie Parone, age thirty-five, assistant to. 

ducer. There, ‘Huston reads a poem he ‘has. 

in celebration. Who would bet his life that |] 
ingway, incorrect spelling and all, could not tee 
written it? | gee ne 


Eddie Perrone 

sits all alone 

Aug. 29 in sixty 

Yesterday’s score 

was thirty four 

Tonight one more wound 
licks. he. 


i he world comes to watch the filming. Before 

-they are done, there will be hundreds of 

. press. The word is out. Frank Taylor, the 
producer, has said to Time: “This is an attempt at 
he ultimate motion. picture. . Not only the first 
riginal screenplay by a major American writer but 
the best screenplay I have ever read, and we have 
the best director, John Huston, for it.” In turn, 
Clark Gable thinks it will be the best role he has 
ever had, and is right if everything else he has 
_ done, including Rhett Butler, has suggested a man- 


Bind them up, Ed 
Take heart, arise 
lift up your bloody 


ner rather than a man. It has been perhaps the 
‘most successful manner in the history of cinema, 
but no one has ever seen the actor. Since he has a 
ad heart and can die in any season of any year, 
e film is no ordinary venture to him. Nor can it 
o Montgomery Clift, who has often been con- 
idered the most talented actor in Hollywood but 
as not had a picture in years to measure this tal- 
nt. As for Marilyn, she has never had anything 
ritten directly for her before. The picture, as we 
I see, must become nothing less than her can- 
a tion. In his turn, Miller has committed every- 
g. He has not had a new play in half a decade, 
nd has written only a few short magazine pieces 
ince their marriage, of which one, published in 
e, has been nothing more nor less than tribute: 
auty shines because her spirit is forever 
g itself.” The Misfits. has to be his justifica- 
e years of drought is next. to the loss of 

b for a writer. — 
Only the actors. Eli ‘Wallach anid Thelma Ritter, 
eady as always to do their best work, and the di- 
ctor. John Huston, are. principals who do not find 
selves laying their careers on the line. Huston 


irse, the only celebrated film. artist. to bear 
to Hemingway. His life celebrates a 


portant to him than film. His. movies 


dy his life so much as they seem to | 
out of ‘se inn ‘ig his mind. Me will take 


head. 


“Farewell” say you to Fauntle- 
roy tie 
And toy balloon & Esquimo Pie 
And hurl this challenge 
to the sky 


“I Edward P 
Remindeth thee 
That I am infinately I” 


Huston has been living in Saint. Clerans, County : 
rime Ireland, where Miller has Visited, sisting and 


little about intimate movie ` gossip, o as 
heard too much of Marilyn’s problem of gett 
the set on time; he has next to no idea Ten HOw 


Z3 


quirks? On her first morning of r shou. ower i 


which Huston has scheduled for ten o “clock rather 


than nine (out of deference to Miller’s 
that she can use the sleep), he waits unt 
and there is no leading lady. His crew h 
own relation to him. Incompetence: 7 
stuff of mockery on a Huston set. As 


strikes, so a dogs, the: crew toll the ho 


















rg akar Marilyn i is takii 
every, night—the film ‘prom 
< asa wounded. caterpillar. 
-not in his. style to give a sign. 
of a professional for the unprofessional. Since 

Miller and Monroe are obliged to make the film of 
“their life in a state of nervous exhaustion, then 
- that happens to be the way they have chosen to 

“play their game and waste their psychic funds. He 
prefers to waste his substance in other fashion. (He 













at the crap tables.) There is the unmistakable pos- 
sibility that Huston withdraws subtly from the film, 
which is certainly not to say that he does not work 
hard, but that he refuses to become involved in 


=- will do his best to do a good job under the dry hot 
circumstances of the Reno desert in summer, and 
the final film has all the tone of a dry distaste for 
any excess of effort, emotion, or sentiment, as if 
every pipe of communication in the world was al- 
ready coated with emotional glop and it was time 
to clean the pipes. If people were to be moved by 
The Misfits it would be out of a paucity of tricks. 
The story would deliver what it was good enough 
to deliver, no more. That is an aesthetic. It is per- 
haps the most classical of the film aesthetics. But it 
is not the easiest way to make a major film. If 
Huston had a problem as a director, it was pre- 
cisely that he could not come to take his work seri- 
ously enough to create a full resonance of atmo- 
sphere. Finally, it was as if there was something 
obscene about moviemaking, some rip-off of emo- 
tion that might spoil a finer tissue of subleties not 
even to be described. Such as good horseflesh. Pre- 
cisely because the script of The Misfits was so 
quiet in tone, it may have needed some com- 
mitment from the director to push the actors and 
crew beyond themselves. After one look, however, 
at Monroe’s inability to give of herself in depend- 
-~ able fashion, Huston may have decided that all-out 
inspiration was going to be directly equal to a loss 
of face. Dignity for some artists has more worth 
than art. It is also possible Huston was bored by 
the miseries of Miller and Monroe. He had been 


n settled upon a pattern. They shot with 
*n available, shot away from her when 
Ailler, Huston worked closely. It was a 
elicate in the drift of its emotions and so 
-taciturn in its story that the daily problem must 
“have. been to decide what motive they could offer 
the actors for a line. It was almost as if the story 









int of. Nembutais ; 
nove as. quickly _ 5 
n is furious, itis- o 
has the. contempt wag ges.” Ros 


at the cruelty. of 


: will spend his nights losing a cumulative $50,000. 


any hysteria about making a great film. No, he 


through: divorce, and could do without a good seat. 


vere too 0. Ssnple: a oun. divorcée, naa Taber, fa 
_ 3 T) ha Finally. we have an idea of what Gable is rei 

xy like. He is not bad! So, scene for scene, as the fir 

| rushes are slowly « stitched together, it must h 
















all; It is one of the fi 
g that is “better, h 
S them, but is. horrifi 
pture and the pointless 
) these mustangs wer 
sold as riding horses for. 1ildren, now th y 
canned as dogmeat. “A dog-eat-horse - sociel 
Huston will say in comment. So Monroe has a w 
with Gable which is resolved (1) by his captu 
the last mustang as a gesture to himself, p 
setting the horse free as a gesture to her. The 
ends in such gestures. They drive off together to 
face a world. in which there will be fewer and: 
fewer ways to make a living better than wages, — 
There has been a curious shift in Miller’s powe fe 
Values are now vague. 

While more can obviously be said in summary 
the point is that The Misfits is a film, particula 
in its first half, that will move on no more pow- 
erful hydraulic of plot than the suggestion of one~ 
nuance laid like a feather over another—so it is go- 
ing to be closer to the nature. of- most emotional 
relations than other films. But its virtue is also its 
vulnerability. We see Roslyn and Langland come: 
together, sleep together, set up home together, we. 
feel the other two cowboys perching themselves on 
the edge of this relation, but no emotional facts- 
are given, no setting of category or foundation, for- 
the plot is never bolted down. We do not know ex-. 
actly how Roslyn comes to feel for each man, nor - 
how much she feels. The film is even less precise. 
than biography. Unlike other movies we have no- 
blueprint to the emotional line of her heart. In- 
stead she seems to shimmer on the screen with © 
many possibilities of reality. When she holds _ 
Monty Clift’s head on her lap after he has be 
wounded in the rodeo, we do not know wheth 
she is maternal, or stirring for him, or both—nor is 
She likely to know what she feels. In hfe, ho 
would she? ; 

So they are making a movie which is different in 
tone from other films, and she is altogether differ- 
ent from other actresses, even different from her 
performances of the past. She has no longer any- 
thing in common with Lorelei Lee of Gentlemen: 
Prefer Blondes. She is not sensual here but. ser 
suous, and by a meaning of the word which 
to the root--she seems to possess no clea: 
on screen. She is not so much a. wor 
mood, a cloud of drifting senses in the form o; 
Marilyn Monroe—no, never ‘has she been more} 
minous. , 

On the other hand, never. + his Gable been more 
real. He could be leaning on the fence next doo 















ery of the purpose. 



















































































































taste, Tt was as - 


the so Ùe ges a 
he economic. fu ure of good films to 
t how to know if what. they were accom- 
‘was really good? That was like trying to 
ulate the final grandeur of a palace from two 
three rooms. The question of guiding actors 
rough this plotless plot had therefore to put its 
| demand upon the playwright and director. In 
lay-to-day uncertainty of shooting, how were 
to know whether an actor was ready with an 
notion too rich or too poor, too strident or too 
gue? In turn, how could the actors know? The 
an who has become an actor to avoid that hun- 
y hole of the mind which asks “Who am I?” now 
ad to ask “Who are you?” of the role he was 
laying. It was even worse for Miller. In such a 
lelicate shifting script, how could any scene be 
‘considered fixed, yet any change of dialogue in 
one scene might cause its uncalculated bend in an- 
` other. Poor Miller! His head had to be overloaded 
with the most subtle literary equations while his 
life with Monroe was reduced to one livid state: 
hideous tension! If they had finally and most trag- 
ically arrived at the relation of cell mates who 
have learned over the years to detest each other 
into the pit of each intimate flaw, he was nonethe- 
ess obliged to work each day on scenes that ex- 
lled the beauty of her soul. 
For Miller had written a lie in The Misfits. It 
is. the half-lie that Marilyn was as lovely and 
ulnerable as Roslyn Taber, and that may have 
been all right in the beginning—a lie may be the 
nly aesthetic structure available when working up 
a vehicle for a great movie star (because she can 
‘transmute the lie to magic), but Miller’s problem 
was that he had to live in daily union with the lie, 
‘then refine it in his writing each night. Each night 
iroe rubbed his nose in the other truth. If she 
ong been obliged when making a film to 
self in the psychic greatcoat of full hatred 
i\e man, beginning with Don Murray in Bus 
op, then Olivier, then Wilder, and had discov- 
d-the cost of having no one to hate in Let’s 
ce Love, Miller’s suffering presence now be- 
je her real leading man. What must have dou- 
hostility was that he was there to remind 
had not been superb enough to rise out of 
e past. So if Miller was the man who 
most, he would now become the 


o pay the most, and was con- 


er in three rooms on the top 


night a while e raaa down: the 3 


thie o of b heart, A where the mark of : 
man is to suffer and endure. So he suffered. And 
fed her ey ee Lae and held them back, and 


many Another eat in thie hotel y aa: 
“You can project through steel v : 


in the pause ‘between ‘each qual 


for a space, or stared at the- ‘script or 
Guiles gives a description of the morning after x 
“one such all-night vigil with ina 

asleep while others were gettit 


day.” May Reis, their secretary, 2 


the wife of the producer, enter. the. suite, 


Miller was slumped in a heap on the sofa lapsing at 
moments into fits of trembling from nervous ex- 
haustion. Nan Taylor. . .. had heard that Marilyn 
had spent an especially bad night, but she was even 
more distressed to see what it had.done to Miller. 
His hands half covering his face, Miller agonized 
over his situation, He confessed that he was obvi- 
ously no help to Marilyn in seeing her through 
these terrible nights. He wondered if he shouldn’t | 
take a room in another hotel. “She needs care at. 
night,” he said, and then he seemed to defeat any 


so much.” 


“I care for her so much.” It is the bottomless ery: we 
of love. He is face to face with the most unendur-. 


able message of all: love by itself does not conquer - 
hatred. Nor does it heal another heart. Itcan only 


climb the walls of its own misery. For love without a 


courage is an insult to those who hate. So he is ~ 
taken care of in his pain by the two women. “Per- | 
haps we can’t solve Marilyn’s problem this morn- 
ing,” Nan Taylor will say, “but we can. do ome- 
thing about you,” and leaves the room, 
someone in the hotel management, and cor 
back with a key to a spare room on the- same floor 
where he can work and conceivably sleep: 


ach day the picture . falls- further behi d 
schedule. With Miller a little more. re oved 
from her scene, Marilyn begins to fis 


future guidelines—she will live with. 


tourage of technician-friends and soci 
Paula is always there, and Marilyn cat 
on her publicity man, her hair stylist, he 
man Whitey Snyder, her driver, and R 
erts, an actor big as a professional footbe 


‘who nas been her masseur for ma mo 


well as anyone in bes remaining t two 


6 thet will PN vey 





hope of salvation by crying out, “But I care for hee ro 


















s Power lines. have come down in this blaze, and 











from a portable refrigerator in that roor 
~ when Roberts returns—as Guiles reports. he d 
© logue—Marilyn speaks of Miller in- the : 
_ manner: “I can tell by your face,” sh 
Roberts, “you. saw old Grouchy Grun 1 
speak to him? I mean did he say hello: 

-He was lying on the sofa, Roberts tel 

“He'll go that way until he’s too exh st 
move,” she remarks without’ compassion. | F 

























































cube in her glass. “Klunk!” she cries. “At least > we 
got a little ice out of that room.” Boom! Next! 

Is it possible she is brooding over Montand? A 
few days later she is in complete collapse. Suffer- 
ing agonies from a particularly bad menstrual pe- 
riod, she arrives on location at noon with the tem- 
perature over 110 degrees, has to be helped out of 
the car, and, unable to coordinate by herself, is led 
over to the set. Metty, the cameraman, tells Hus- 
ton it is hopeless. “Her eyes won't focus.” 

Huston shuts down. They have to gamble. She is 
flown to Los Angeles and put in a clinic where it 
is hoped she will be able to go on with the picture 
after ten days (by doctor’s estimate) of rest and 
“medication,” which is to say a new poison will 


old poison. At her first opportunity, she gets up, 
sneaks out of the hospital, and looks for Montand 
at the Beverly Hills Hotel, but he is neither there 
when she calls nor does he phone back to answer 


she has left a number where she can be reached. 


_ is obliged to explain himself in more detail: “I 
think she is an enchanting child and I would like 
to see her to say good-bye, but I won't.” Then he 

adds, “She has been so kind to me, but she is a 

simple girl without any guile. Perhaps I was too 

= tender and thought that maybe she was as sophis- 

< ticated as some of the other ladies I have 

© known. ’ Mon Dieu! “Perhaps she had a 

schoolgirl crash. If she did, Pm sorry. But nothing 
lt break up my marriage.” _ 

P arently she is not wounded crucially, for she 

e in better condition when she comes back to 

Perhaps she recognizes in the hospital 








| soa abae for a a mate a spli g 
me with the short. oe of lov à 


a evening when ie- sat and dránk ce an 
s and Agnes Flanagan, her hair stylist, while — 


Rob is on j aal has just won his camel ra 
“watching brush fires on the horizon of the desert: 


: ‘does a five-minute | _ pons? Sane. with Mon 


arate, generator. to. ,. provide han. iumingtion by | 
which to write, she asks Roberts to get a Tittle. GA “te 


a che: of penne will go Out of her. way 
take a walk with him in Reno a ‘night or two after 


the desk to the sofa and back again.” She. drops a- she gets back. In the shooting that day he had de=. 


perhaps be found to overcome a few effects of the 


her note, He merely tells friends in Hollywood that- 


Soon a gossip columnist reports that Montand has : 
told her how. Marilyn has “a schoolgirl crush on — 
him.” It creates bad publicity for Montand and he- 


find a eee to ive without „Miller and e from: : Betty Grable. a Lauren e Pal o$ 
































lighted her by daring to show Monty Clift the kind | 
of stiff-legged polka he wanted the actor. to per- 
form in a particular scene; Miller doing it- with- 
Marilyn before the crew. This species of artistic- 
gallantry has touched her. They walk “like every- 
day people,” as Marilyn will say to a reporter in- 
all the bruised sorrow of an expiring marriage. 

Of course, Miller is probably in better shape as 
a result of the separation. Isolation he can bear, 
and loss. It is the alternation of love and hate that: 
wears him out. So as he withdraws from Marilyn 
his working relation to Huston intensifies. Miller _ 
may skirt the edge of a breakdown, but like some- 
travailing ghost of an old prospector he manages 
to cross these desert lands of the West. . 

The film proceeds. It is weeks behind schedule 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars, more than | 
half million, over budget. (It will cost $4 million . 
before it is done.) But that reckoning is later. Now © 
the company begins to move out each day to a dry 









lake perhaps fifty miles from Reno where they will 
film the climax, a trapping of the wild horses. Now 


the fundamental conflict of the script, the movie 


2 company, the marriage, and even the direction of | 


the picture comes into focus across the years—it is 
precisely so banal and awe-inspiring as the war be- | 
tween the men and the women, which here be 
comes the war between Marilyn and her dir 
her male company of co-stars, and her. seriptwr t 
once a husband. She is at war with each of them - 
to become the center of the film, and if we will 
conceive of her competitive instincts as equal to a 
great prizefighter’s, we may- begin to perceive how. 
so much of the film had to appear to her as a plot 7 
where she took on not one antagonist. but many, 
(“You don’t see the knives people hide.”) Since her- 
orgy of attention in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and 
her skill in stealing How to Marry a Millionaire 
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Above: Marilyn with co-star Yves Montand and his wife, Simone Signoret. 


ness and River of No Return and gone on to be the 
center of every production since (except for Let’s 
Make Love, which had no center), dominating di- 
rectors and running away with each film. They 
have all, in varying degree, become her films. Few 
prizefighters could point to such a string of 
triumphs. But in The Misfits she is up against bet- 
ter opposition than she has ever faced, and it will 
affect her performance before the film is done. If 
she is more interesting and extraordinary in the 
first half of The Misfits than she has ever been be- 
fore, she will yet find herself suffering many a new 
artistic uncertainty during the long weeks of shoot- 
ing still to be done after that exciting week back 
from the hospital. With her suspiciousness of mo- 
tive, how little can she trust Miller now that they 
are apart, or for that matter trust Huston with his 
lifelong absorption in male honor and male cor- 
ruption. Huston’s idea of a good woman is Hep- 
burn in The African Queen. How unlimited must 
be his secret contempt for Marilyn, this converted 
Jewish princess. She is more spoiled than Marjorie 
Morningstar! The one time Huston and Marilyn 
play at a crap table in Reno, she wants to know, 
“What should I ask the dice for, John?” 

“Don’t think, honey,” he replies, “just throw.” 

Inquiring about the disposition of the dice is the 


measure of her muddling with magic. No. Huston 
will have small traffic with such female mystique. 

Besides, there is talent in this movie that for 
once is equal to hers. Clift, as Perce, gives what is 
possibly the best performance of his life. A recluse 
from the company, and attached to his thermos of 
grapefruit juice and vodka (which comes into his 
veins as regularly as a rubber tube and jar of hos- 
pital glucose), he nonetheless impresses Gable alto- 
gether with his rushes. “In that scene at the table 
when he said, ‘What was that they put in my 
arm?’ he had a wild look in his eye that could 
only have come,” Gable says, “from morphine. . . 
and booze . . . and the steers.” 

Huston nods. “You can believe Perce has had it all.” 

When Marilyn, however, did a breakfast scene 
with Gable that pleased Huston sufficiently for him 
to embrace her spontaneously (and then hug her 
again for the photographers) she told one of her 
staff to save the picture. “I want to have it to show 
around,” she said, “when he begins saying mean 
things about me.” This is hardly uncharacteristic of 
her distrust of all directors, but there is a differ- 
ence. Someone like Billy Wilder might hate her, 
but in that hatred was helpless adoration. She 
senses that she is not Huston’s favorite, that he 
does not react to her. She has then no secret lever- 
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age upon the | 
<- Miller, she begins to discover that the film can al- 
ways go back to what it was from the beginning, a 







-ing is almost ready to disappear. It was supposed 
~ to be her vehicle and yet she is in danger of being 
~ incidental to it. Finally she will have to act her ut- 
“most. in — not to ne it in ko others’ wake. 














y T mas of ne scenes to o up with | 


this was _ the moment when . nae 







ry-Gable Kisses N paoe, ‘But Huston pre- 
ferred. to. maintain -his reserv A with love scenes- 
why slide around in the muck after every other di- 
rector had gone through the old town pipe? So he 
keeps their lovemaking dry. A middle-aged cowboy 
and a nice blonde offer a near-documentary style 
of hello, lets have some eggs, it’s morning, wasn’t 
last night fine? 

Since she had succeeded, however, in playing the 
scene with only a sheet to cover her nakedness 
(which was also fair documentary—how else under 
such chaste circumstance could the audience know 
they had slept together?), and since there were two 
cameras on her, purposefully or inadvertently she 
let enough of the sheet slip to expose a breast on 
Take Seven to one of the two cameras, thereby 
creating a dilemma that would not be settled until 
the hour of. distribution. Should they release the 
film with the shot of Monroe’s nude breast? Mon- 
roe, no surprise, is for it. “I love to do the things 
the censors won’t pass. After all, what are we all 
here for, just to stand around and let it pass us 





have breasts.” No, he will not want the aesthetic 
slant of his film to be nudged by her competi fee 












ever, offers its clue to her idèa of cin 
ance. She would. yet have to compete with 
© the King and Clift the Genius, plus E 
with his ‘complete set of actor’s skills, an 
even convinced- that Wallach | has’ formed a 
< spiracy with Miller to build up his part by givin 








~~ Miller and Wallach or no, it is true Miller wants to 
“rewrite. Wallach is too good an actor to have noth- 
: ing to do at the end of the film but rant at Gable 
= and Monroe. If he has even a fair little scene of 
~ doing the lindy with Marilyn, she will accuse Wal- 
-lach “of trying to upstage her, since most of the 

kes daa with her ies to the camera, but 









ine story. about three good men whose way of liv- 5 : she e even says to Eli, 









by?” Huston replies, “Tve always known that girls - 
a e — way tradition. Indeed, much of -Aş 
e n And the picture, when it finally pete: out, | as ph 


- ner. It is possibly the best piece of prose Miller 
< ‘ever wrote, and since the subject was a departure 


| “Roslyn an affair with him. Conspiracy. between — 


and meet talked | about, an agreeable and j attrae 


a of. ii director. Pure perfidy. of ob 


derstand anything.” 
Is: she thinking | ofa 








her there is no afterlife? Or 
Miller's plot? The concept oi 
three years old. 






For three years sh 
the id aoe = that. F aay 


mind, W REA s Mariya. wanted to presents 1È 
at her best. Or at least as Miller’s early and enrap- — 
tured idea of her (which we can assume she must ` 
alternately have been delighted with and edis- 
believed), a woman so sensitive and alive, so nu- — 
bile as flesh and so evanescent as a wisp of vapor,- _ 
that to present herself in such a way to the world... 
might wipe away all the old killing publicity of the © 
past. : 
It was as if she wanted to become the anzel of 
American life; as if, beneath every remaining ti- 
midity and infirmity, she felt that she deserved it. 
Perhaps she did. Are there ten women’s lives so 
Napoleonic as her own? So she had to hope (with 
the part of herself not without hope) that the final 
version of The Misfits would be her temple. 

Of course, her power to comprehend the relation 
of the part to the whole was never superb. Actors _ 
rarely have such power. When they do, they bes- 
come directors. Perhaps she never recognized: how 
completely The Misfits was a narrative about men. 
In its original form, it was certainly one of the best 
short stories about men ever written in a He ning- 























































pass for Hemingway writing | m hi quietest m vias g 


for him--he had known next to nothing about cow- — 


_-boys~and he did it in that bold time when he was _ 
- getting a divorce and embarking on the adventu 
of his life, a sense of male optimism lives better 






hat short story than in the film. Miller’s streng 


had always been to write about men. It was just 


that in The Misfits the men were “stronger than 
they had ever been before. And. cleaner. (As he 
may have been in the weeks he wrote it.) 
Difficulties were then implicit in bringing Mari- 
dyn into the film—not any actress, but Marilyn in a ` 
portrait of consummate loveliness. While ‘Roslyn 
already existed in the short. story, she was offstage 


two. > cowboys, were also. attrac 
J, and. Langland ‘did not even 
ful or not. Every movie possi- 
ted for conflict and drama. But 
“to what Marilyn desired. She 
be sleeping with two or three men 
he wanted respect! It was the cry of 
1appily, she had come to decide no au- 
would give that accolade to an actress who 
nal knowledge of two or more characters in 
ilm. It is. still 1960. So Miller’s dramatic 
pecome limited. She can have a dalliance 
Clift and/or Eli Wallach, but only as 
ist. Marilyn wanted her film affair with 
ble o be idyllic (exposed breast and all!), and 
le doubtless wanted no less. He was too old 
d too grand to be seen in some demeaning jeal- 
ous state—-his dignity had been the fuel of his own 
performances for the last fifteen years. How then is 
4 ript to move from celebration of its splendid 
some obligatory minimum of conflict and 
Miller is obliged to make the character of 
Roslyn so tender that the capture of a few wild 
horses is all of disaster for her, a dramatic bubble 
-that cannot help but burst, since she also, as Miller 
_ himself points out in the short story, loves her dog, 
while neglecting to recognize that the meat in the 
can out of which she feeds that dog has come pre- 
cisely from a wild horse. So Roslyn becomes a role 
that sits in the most hypocritical part of Monroe’s 
nature—where she bleeds for the death of little fish 
and tries to kill her mate: It is also possible, how- 
ever, that Marilyn does not begin to assess how 
unplayable will be her part by the end of The Mis- 
fits until she is deep into the film, or even done 
with it—then, too late, she will recognize that her 
share of the last reel is shrill—a liberal version of 
: : stop the locomotive at the pass.” So she 
to stop Gable, Clift, and Wallach from bring- 
gin the horses, but cinematically what we see is 
le, Clift, and Wallach taking chances, being 
ed to ‘the efron under airs 'ariimals or 


; tch haut Since fier life i is full of para- 

is natural that the film by which she hopes 

attain dignity will be the one that finally gives 

er the least. : 
At the end it is Gable who is canonized. Gay 

land has PEME the a of Gable. 


Š ic Wallach in on guttiest voice, 
cree io it SFA ae -o 


closed down on them, fe said, Just wa for. 

big star... .” They were finally done with 7 

Misfits. Perhaps it was his best moment. since 

Rhett Butler smiled and said, “Frankly, amy. dear, 1 

don’t give a damn.” . : 
Of course, the film company had ‘come down 

toward the end of their work in something like the 

bewildered ribald state of an army t 

off the substance of a town for mi 

forgotten the patriotic premise of its: hey. : 

no idea if what they had done w gooc r ill. It 

was almost as if filming in Ne vas 

therefore to close wate scenes: of h 


a rope, even as at aieh 
be drawn to a comic n w] OS- 
ing the biggest bet of her life, i Paula Strasberg is is 
giving a party for Marilyn whose point seems to 


be that Miller and his intimates are not invited, 


Strasberg’s Revenge-a ‘Balkan mélodrame! To 
which in turn Huston gave a party for Miller and 

Clift to which everybody was invited. There the 

cameraman, Russell Metty, delivered a valedictory.. 
Of course, only the cameraman could speak in 
such a tongue, for he was the altar at which actors’ 
prayers were laid. When the altar speaks, it is in 
good voice: “Arthur writes scripts,” Metty said, 
“and John shoots ducks. First Arthur screwed up 
the script and now his wife is screwing it up. Why 
don’t you wish him» a happy birthday, Marilyn? _ 
Arthur doesn’t know whether the horse should: be 


up or down. Marilyn thinks we should keep the Be 


scene showing her half-naked in bed. Monty. is- 
buying into the Del Monte grapefruit busi- 
ness. 
I ever saw.” Applause. | 
When the company left Nevada to work. in Hol- 
lywood on, final process shots, more small comedy 
continued. Looking at the rough cut, an executive . 


from United Artists was unhappy, it- did not seem 7 
a Huston film where “you put the ingredients in, — 
and he builds up a terrific head of steam.” The ex- 
ecutive said if he didn’t know, he wouldn’t have 


had a clue to who the director might. be. Miller 
agreed that he, too, was. disappointed. Huston. Te 
plied, “These things are | Nssing in the. script.” 
Now they played again with the idea of writing — 
new scenes for Wallach until Gable refused, and — 
then over the next few weeks of editing and add- 
ing music, went through the other predictable | 
drama, Huston and Miller, of coming to like each ~ 
other’s work again. They had aid. The film had be- — 
come affecting after all. For Gable had a massive. 
heart attack the day after shooting finished, and — 
would die in the hospital eleven days later. Every — 
scene in which he now appeared could bring to 
mind half the history of Hollywood’s years. 
| Days- after the film is. completed, Marilyn. an 
ounces that she and Miller a3 ‘atin: : 





- This is truly the biggest b bunch of misfits a 
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MIRIAMU 
AND THE 
KING 


An Atlantic “First” by Edward Hower 


n Independence night, the African Star Uh- 
uru Bar was packed with celebrators. 
“Every man in the village was in my 
bed tonight,” Adija said. Adija and Salome were 
barmaids at the African Star. “Every man but the 
one I want.” 

“The whites are staying in their houses this 
night,” Salome said. 

“He'll come. You'll see.” Adija lay on her side 

next to Salome. “He's not fearing me. Pm only 
half-African, anyway.” 

Adija’s back was pale, pale brown in the glow of 
the lantern. Her bones stood out beneath her skin. 
Tiny ridges rippled up her spine. Salome’s eyes 
hurt to look at them. She pulled the blanket up 
over Adija. “Are you very sore?” she asked. 

Adija was rubbing oil into her crotch. She pre- 
tended not to hear. “You see that picture of the 
king?” she asked, pointing at the wall. 

Salome looked. Adija’s crazy collection. If you 
stick people to the wall with pins, Adija had ex- 
plained, they can’t move about or shout at you or 
behave badly. They just have to keep smiling. You 
can think they’re trying to please you with their 
smiles. Salome searched for the picture of the king. 
Elvis Presley leered at her. Satchmo flashed his 
teeth. A fridge gaped, a television stared. Queen 
Elizabeth smiled at a procession of schoolchildren 
waving their Union Jacks. The country’s cabinet 
ministers stood beside their new houses and motor- 
cars. They were smiling. 

There was the newspaper photograph of Adija’s 
white man. He was standing on an airport runway 
with the other missionary teachers from America. 
Beside the photograph was a color picture of the 
king. He was sitting on his throne beneath a crown 
that looked too heavy for his delicate, brown face. 
“I found it,” Salome said. 


s4 


“Beneath it is the picture of Rita Tune: 
The one in the school uniform.” 

“It’s not a school uniform. It’s a servant’s uniform.” 

“Its a school uniform,” Adija said. “You want 
to hear the story, or don’t you?” 

“One of your stories.” Salome laughed. “Yes, go 
ahead. It'll distract me.” 


“Miriamu was a poor schoolgirl,” Adija began. 
She raised her hands as she spoke, in the manner 
of the Arab fishermen who lived in her home vil- 
lage on the coast, and told the following story. 

The other schoolgirls mocked her, because she 
was poor. The men in her town called her a slut, 
because her father was an Arab trader. Her mother 
beat: her, because she failed her examinations at 
school. But Miriamu was always happy. 

One day all the schoolgirls went to the palace of 
the king to shout their praises and wave their flags 
at him. The king had a beautiful big palace. It had 
four rondavels at the corners, with roofs of woven 
palm leaves, and high white walls between the ron- 
davels. It was finer than the finest mosque in the 
city. The king stood on the wall and looked down 
at the schoolgirls. He was very bored with these 
parades of schoolchildren. He was not feeling 
happy that day, because he had not been out of 
the palace in a long time. But when he saw Mir- 
iamu he smiled. He said: “Here is the most beau- 
tiful girl in my kingdom. She is the one I am go- 
ing to marry.’ 

He sent his ministers to discover who the beau- 
tiful girl was. 

“Her name is Miriamu,” said the Minister for 
Commerce. 

“But she is too ignorant. She is thin and her 
skin is a strange, pale color,” said the Minister for 
Home Affairs. 
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at the Mas 


he king,” said the king. EAP a 
| marry her,” said all the ministers to- 
fe will plot a coup to overthrow you.” 

F think she is good enough, ” said the 


The ministers all whispered together. “If you 
wish to marry her, we will have to test her,” said 

-the Minister for Education. “We will have to seq if 

< she is worthy to live among us at the palace.” | 

-SAHL right, ” said the king. “But mind you don’t 

arm her.” 

“No, no. We won't,” said the ministers. 


They sent a messenger to fetch Miriamu. “You 


see that mountain,” said the Minister for Educa- 
tion. “There is a cross at the top of it. You just 
-have to bring it to us. The king wants it badly, but 
he cant leave the palace. When you bring it back, 
an marry him.” 
tight,” said Miriamu. 

u Miriamu was very unhappy. The mountain 
fas very high, higher even than Kilimanjaro, and 
-its top was covered with snow, She walked along 
= the beach, kicking the coconuts at her feet. She 
looked up at the mountain and wept. She knew 


that the ministers wanted to kill her with their test. 


_ They didn’t want the king to have any women, be- 
cause they thought he would neglect his duties if 
he had any. But Miriamu did not want to disap- 
oint the king, so she started up the mountain. 
he am night she ee she would freeze to 
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lue and brown, blue and brown. F 
Af there were lightning in 

d black and red, ea somett 


a trembling, but she TEN inside. 
ive her some beer. As he drank, he 
| the things he owned and all the 
v Miriamu decided to flatter him. 


“And that suit you'r re » wearing- 
dered it all the way from Eng 
are very clever from watching tł 
vision. What a beautiful fridge you. 
it shines!” 
The witch was very pleased with 
continued boasting about all the laci 
ited and all the things he. knev 
carefully, for she thought he 
cret of how to get to the top a 
But soon he passed out fr 
beer. Miriamu was disap DO: 
continue her journey. But when she trie 
she found that it was locked. All the. do 
windows were locked. She could not get ou 
house was dark and dirty. She watched the teles 
sion for a while, and listened carefully to all 
programs. But when the national anthem wa: 
played and the station shut down for ‘the night 
Miriamu had still not learned any useful s 
She was hungry. So she went to 
opened it. Then she jumped back. For a jinni fle 
out of the fridge. It was tall and. looked like a 
jellyfish, trailing a cloak of icicles. 
“I am the Jinni of the Fridge,” 
“Ask me a wish, and I shall grant it.” 
Miriamu was frightened. She began to weep. 
She told the jinni her sad story. | Be 
The jinni took pity on her, and said: “All right, 
here is what you must do. When my master wakes, 
you must give him more beer. Then you must 
open up his trousers. There you will find a sack ot 
many-colored snakes. You will be fearing them 
very much, but they will not harm you. T ake this 
tablet, and the snakes will not harm you.” | 
And the jinni gave Miriamu an aspirin. | 
“Take hold of the snakes and push them into all- 
the holes of your body until the snakes are tired 
and go to sleep. Then my master will be. sleepy, as” 
well. Tell him he is very wise. But say that there is- 
one thing you are sure he doesn’t. know. And that 
is: how to drive a Land Rover. 5 
“He will say: ‘Yes, I know even that!” But you- 
must keep doubting him, until he tells you all the 
things necessary for driving: a Land Rover. Give. 
him more beer, then. He will go to sleep. . 

“Now, on his watch chain you will find a silver 
key and a golden key. The silver key is for unlock. 
ing the door of his hut, and the golden key is- for 
starting the Land Rover. The Land Rover is in th 
yard. You can drive it to the top of the mounta 
and down again. Here is some petrol for you.” ` 

And the jinni waved his hand. The beer it 
fridge turned into tins of petrol. 

“Good luck,” said the jinni. “Now meee ak 
the fridge, before I melt piei ice cream.” n. 


said the jinni ee 































































ss all y to the bottom of the mountain. 
-The ministers were ‘surprised to see Miriamu 
driving along the beach toward the palace. They 
thought she had died on the mountain. Also, they 
- had never seen a woman driving a Land Rover be- 
fore. The king was pleased with the cross. He put 
it in his garden among the palm trees and flower- 
-ing bushes. The king had many motorcars—Ford 
oe Zephyrs and Wolseleys and even a Mercedes. But he 
_. didn’t have any Land Rover. So he was overjoyed 
when Miriamu gave it to him. 

“The story’s not over,” Adija said, sitting up in 
bed. “Where are you going?” 

“Pm cold.” Salome went to the charcoal brazier 
where she had warmed her maize-meal supper. 
She blew on the coals, but got only a faceful of 
ashes for her trouble; the coals had gone out. The 
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lantern, too, was- dimming, ‘and iie was no, more 
a Outside i in Lene sneri a — shri 
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knew all the things necessary for Dp CED S 
“Jamu and her gifts. “You see, the girl is cles 
said to his. ministers. “She is worthy to` 





my wedding! 


, carried Miriamu | and the 


reached her hand into the hole, though, for she 
could: SEE the’ m B R at mper out of a i 
water. 4 = 





Y then fe on her ci 
-The king was very pleased © 








bride. Summon all the chiefs in ay kingdom for 
yr 

“Just a minute,” said the Minister for 
“Bado kidogo, if you please.” ~ 

The king waited. 7 eg ae 

The ministers all whispered topethe er. x 
Minister for Education said to the king: “All righ 
she has brought gifts for you. ‘But what “of us? Po 
she doesn’t bring gifts for us, we will plot a coup — 
to overthrow you.’ 

“My army is strong,” said the ‘gine “Til take my 
chances. Let the drummers drum from all the hill- 
tops for my wedding!” 

“No, no!” pleaded Miriamu to the king. “They 
will kill you if we are married now. Let me first 
get some gifts for them.” 

“All right,” said the king. “But hurry up. I have 
not had any women for many years, and I am 
lonely.” 

Miriamu asked the ministers: “Do you want 
some lovely Bata shoes and English suits and tele- 
visions and fridges? I know where I can get some 
for you.” 

The ministers all whispered together again. Then 
they all shook their heads. “What we want are 
some pearls from the ocean. Just go to the ocean 
and fetch some for us,” said the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. 

“But I can’t swim,” cried Miriamu. 

“You don’t have to swim,” said the Minister for 
Transportation. “Just go down to the Nyara Beach 
Hotel and hire a boat to take you to the reef. On - 
the reef you will find a hole.” a 

“It isn’t a very deep hole,” 
Finance, chuckling. ` 

“You can reach in and gather up the pearls; IR 
said the Minister for Education. Really, that Minis- 
ter for Education was the wickedest of the lot. “We 
will be waiting for you on the verandah.” 

So Miriamu drove down to the Nyara Beach 
Hotel in her Land Rover and hired an outrigger. 
canoe. The boatman poled her out to the reef, Th 
ministers waved to her from the verandah 
were laughing as they waved. na 

Miriamu was weeping with fear, for th e water ` 
was crashing. against the reef. But. finally she found 
the hole. It was a deep, dark hole, not a shallow ` 





Defense. | 


said the Minister for 












‘one as the minister had told her. She was cursing — 






those ministers very much. She knelt down and. 






thought surely she would drown. But then she got 
pulled into a cave. There was air in the cave. The 
air smelled foul and it was dim, but Miriamu 
could breathe it. She looked around, to see what 
had pulled her down into the water. 

It was an octopus that had pulled her down into 
the water. It must be a witch, thought Miriamu, 
because it is as strange-looking, in its way, as the 
man on the mountain. It was black as the under- 
belly of a cooking pot. Its eyes were full of flames, 
like the flames that leap out of the end of a rifle. 
Its arms were very long and strong. At the end of 
each arm was a weapon. The octopus had knives 
and spears and pangas and rifles and pistols and 
Sten guns and even bombs. It waved the weapons 
all at once at Miriamu and its eyes glowed red. 

Miriamu was fearing this witch very much. But 
now she was more clever than before. She told it: 
“Look how powerful your weapons are! I think 
that pistol can shoot very straight. That Sten gun, I 
think it must make a fearsome noise. Can you slice 
off a man’s head with that panga? I think so!” 

Miriamu was gasping for breath as she spoke, 
for the octopus was wrapping its arms around her 
tight. She thought that she would be crushed in 
the arms of the octopus. But it was pleased that 
Miriamu was admiring its weapons. It gave Mir- 
iamu a small knife to look at. 

Now Miriamu remembered what she had 
learned on the mountain. When the octopus let go 
of the knife, Miriamu pushed the end of its arm 
into her vagina. She put another arm into her 
anus, and another into her mouth, and soon weap- 
ons were falling all over the floor of the cave. Mir- 
iamu was feeling very happy, for the octopus was 
holding her gently now. 

When the last of its arms went limp, the octopus 
opened its mouth. Inside its mouth was a basket 
full of shining pearls. Miriamu reached in and took 
out the basket. She looked down into the basket to ad- 
mire the pearls. When she looked up, the octopus was 
gone. In its place was a beautiful woman. 

The woman was lying asleep on the floor of the 
cave. Miriamu rushed to her and woke her. The 
woman sat up, rubbing her eyes. She was very 
happy to greet Miriamu. 

“Salaama,” said the beautiful woman. “Why 
have you come to this reef?” 

Miriamu told her the story of the king and the 
ministers and the pearls. 

“Listen,” said the woman, “those ministers are 
just going to trick you. I know them. They are the 
ones who bewitched me into the shape of an octo- 
pus many years ago. I will return with you. We 
will bring my weapons and kill them.” 

“All right,” said Miriamu. “But what if the boat- 
man refuses to carry us?” 

_ “Don’t worry. I will give him some pearls,” said 
the woman. 
So Miriamu and the woman went back to shore 
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Miriamu and the King 


with a boat full of weapons. The ministers were 
still sitting on the verandah. They were drinking 
brandy and laughing. But when they saw the boat, 
they stopped laughing. 

As soon as the boat touched the beach, the 
woman attacked the verandah. The ministers tried 
to run away, but they were too fat to run fast. The 
woman threw a bomb, and half the ministers were 
blown up. They lay bleeding all over the verandah. 

Then the woman shot all the rest of the minis- 
ters with the Sten gun. They were lying on the 
floor of the verandah. Their organs were splattered 
on the walls. They were moaning and cursing and 
clutching their fat bellies. They all bled to death. 
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The manager of the Nyara Beach Hotel was 
very unhappy. “What am I going to do with all 
these dead bodies on my verandah?” he asked. 

“Here, take some pearls,” said the woman. And 
the manager was quiet. 

Miriamu and the woman drove to the palace in 
the Land Rover. The people came out into the 
streets to see them. They were cheering and wav- 
ing their flags at them. They were happy that the 
wicked ministers had been killed. Even the palm 
trees were happy on that day. They were waving 
their leaves over Miriamu and the woman as the 
Land Rover drove through the streets of the city. 

The king was overjoyed to see Miriamu. He em- 
braced her. 

“This is my friend,” said Miriamu, and she 
showed the woman to the king. “She killed all the 
ministers.” 

“My ministers are dead?” shouted the king. 
“Eii! This is the best news in many years!” And 
he greeted the woman in a very friendly way. 

“Well, I will be going back to my cave now,” 
said the woman. 

“No, no! You must stay!” said the king. “You 
can come to my wedding. Afterwards, you can live 
in the palace with us. I will make you brigadier of 
my army.” 

“All right,” said the woman. 

The king summoned all the chiefs in the king- 
dom. He ordered his drummers to drum from all 
the hilltops for his wedding. He caused the palace 
to be decorated with flowers of many colors. The 
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eJ ilm trees lifted their leaves toward 


í “After the. wording ceremony, ‘the king and his 
= bride had a big party. All the king’s friends’ were 
© there. Queen Elizabeth was there. Elvis Presley was 
there, and Shashi Kapoor and Pearl Bailey and 
© Miriam Makeba and Pélé and Satchmo and Cliff 
=- Richard and the Shadows, and all the famous film. 
stars. Miriamu and the king and the woman sat at 
the biggest table. They were not drinking beer, 
they were drinking palm wine and Bee Hive 
Brandy and Gilbey’s Gin. They were not eating 
maize-meal porridge, they were eating roasted goat 
_ and sheep and prawn curry and coconuts and paw- 
paw and. fish cooked in pam wine. They got very 
drunk and fat. 

Miriamu and the king and the woman stood on 
the wall of the palace. The people cheered and 
waved their flags at them. Even the schoolgirls 
who used to mock Miriamu were cheering. Even 
the men who used to abuse Miriamu were cheer- 
ing. Even Miriamu’s mother, who used to beat her, 
was cheering. But now they were cheering only be- 
cause they were fearing Miriamu. 

“Shall I tell the army to chase them away?” the 
woman asked Miriamu. 

“All right,” said Miriamu. “Tell the army to 
chase them into the ocean.” 

The army chased them into the ocean and they 
drowned. 

Then Miriamu and the king and the woman ate 
and drank some more. Even the king got drunk. 
Even Miriamu got fat. Everyone was very happy 
on that day. 

“And that,” Adia said, 
and the king.” 

“And the woman, * Salome said. 
“Yes.” 


“is the story of Miriamu 


A dija rolled over on her back. Her breasts 


á 1p?” 
Q; course! Yov ve never heard it before, have 


“Yes and n no,’ Gai aie said: 
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Ms ““Look!— oo Adija ‘pointed: up at the ceiling. A tiny 


: righ -on th da oO the wedging: Ks : 


"were flat on her chest, her nipples cold — 
= and hard m the chil air. ewe the Stary. a 


a have and Bos ee 


lizard was running upside down along the corru- : 
gated tin. It scurried back and forth, then: dis-. 
ae under the E T the 1 Toof. “Tt was. s gray, 


“1 I don't bda in „witchcraft, ? Adija said. “I like 
them.” 
“You would.” Saone shivered. “You're a witch | E 


yourself, you know. You've crawled into my- brain a 
and now I'm stuck with you.” 






Adija giggled. She pressed her cheek against Sa ii 
lome’s broad shoulder and closed her eyes. | i 

Salome let the lantern burn down. As the globe 
became sooty, the light shrank down the walls, 
flickering. Still, it seemed to provide some warmth 
in the room. Light and shadow flickered on Adija’ gai 
pictures, making the faces indistinguishable, just a 
wall of glossy squares. Adija pushed closer to Sa- 
lome beneath the blanket to absorb more of her 
warmth. Her mouth opened and.s soon oshe was T 
snoring softly. a 

A car engine roared in the: ‘Street Some mean 
shouted and banged on the door of the bar, want- 
ing one last drink. Salome heard them cursing. — 
Tires squealed, the engine roared again. Headlight 
beams shot through the window, flashed along the 
walls, then vanished. The smell of dust billowed 
through the room. Salome reached underneath the 
bed. Her hand found the handle of her panga; and 
she gripped it tight. E 

Another car engine sbproached; this one from z 
the opposite direction. It sounded noisy enough to 
be a Land Rover, but Salome knew the car, the 
teacher’s tinny old Morris. Footsteps crunched in 
the dirt outside the room; there was a soft knock 
on the door. 

“What do you want?” 

“Its Billy,” the voice whispered. “Is Adija 
there?” 

“Adija’s sleeping. She is celebrating Indepen- 
dence tonight.” 

The footsteps crunched in n place. “AN right. FPH. 
be back tomorrow.” 

I know you will, Salome oei You'll all Lia 
back, But not tonight. EE 

She pulled the blanket up tighter around Adija’ $s 
shoulders. Then she lay very still. The shadows — 
flickered down the wall, as if trying to lap up what — 


Jittle warmth was left i in nthe. room. Q 










Mowe in ae carriage that ee ee meta off , i 


` — a bird Su inside a a 


Threw cage and all over cliff in a a lowe iG ‘age. 
“=~ No bird flew up from the jagged rocks below. 
oe When shadow defined the entrance of the wood, 

An unexpected coolness bathed each one 

Who walked in with a strange disquietude. 

Sweaters and blankets? Summer had begun 

And clothes, of course, were percale and calico.. 


ie Far back along - _ road. A screaming horde 
Of loosed, ease children es all ae 





“Whoever wants to see a brick must look 
at its pores, and must keep his eyes close 
to it. But whoever wants to see a cathedral 
cannot see it as he sees a brick. This 
- demands a respect for distance.” 

~ 35 8 —José Ortega y Gasset 


tay nf cement ome make a 

Two years ago, there were antiwar demonstrations 
e. Then Attorney General John Mitchell viewed 

the demonstrators from a window ¢ of the. Justice De- 


Ehrlichman and Haldeman are almost alone in 
their troubles. They never had a political base. 
They seem not to have understood politicians—ex- 
cept perhaps the one who hired them—and in their- 
protection of the President and assertion of his 
powers, they regularly gave politicians offense. Last — 


Sunday, the Washington Post ran a front-page _ 


story headed, “Senate Won't Cry. Over “Thos 
Two.” To Republican politicians, Haldeman an 
Ehrlichman are disposable. Some even believe th 
if we are disposed of, pia sab can be ex- 


oti skills. once ‘channeled 4 into: | | 
the cause of their leader, on i each o her. They use 
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to fight for the king’s ear. are fighting 


for their own skins. 
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Who is doing what to whom? 


define situations. Even when the definitions the 
President offers are very controversial, they let us 
know where things stand. But this one was elusive. 


May 2. One of the most bizarre aspects of living 
through this time is the way in which seemingly 
diverse threads suddenly connect. As one reads the 
news, flashbacks recur. The connecting threads and 
flashbacks are at once confusing, and help to make 
it all of a piece. For example: preparing for an in- 
terview with Murray Chotiner . . . In the clippings 
about Chotiner’s role in the milk fund case, there, 
astonishingly, is the name “Howard Hunt.” Milk 
producers had raised funds for the President’s re- 
election through some hundred-odd dummy com- 
mittees, and then the Administration had raised 
the price support of milk. Chotiner, now a Wash- 
ington lawyer, had helped to raise the money. One 
of the dummy committees, the clippings say, was 
headed by Howard Hunt. 

Hunt, the White House “plumber,” is one of the 
mesmerizing and unifying figures in this whole 
business. Once connected with the CIA, a partici- 
pant in the Bay of Pigs invasion, Hunt is a charac- 
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Elizabeth Drew is The A tlantic’s Washington correspondent. 
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ter out of his own adventure novels. Hunt’s name 
in the address books of two of the men caught in 
the Watergate first linked the break-in to the 
White House. It was reported that Hunt, wearing a 
red wig, had gone out to Denver to see Dita Beard 
of ITT. The mind kept going back to that: a man 
on the White House payroll putting on a red wig 
and going across the country to see a sick, dis- 
graced lobbyist. When Hunt’s wife, Dorothy, was 
killed in a plane crash, $10,000 in $100 bills had 
been found in her purse. The $100 bills found on 
the men in the Democratic headquarters, and 
traced, via Mexico, to campaign donors, sym- 
bolized the central elements in the whole affair: 
money, much of it given in exchange for, or hope 
of, government favors, and some of it used for es- 
pionage and sabotage against those considered 
dangerous to the Administration, including poten- 
tial political opponents. Hunt and Gordon Liddy, a 
Watergate co-conspirator, had raided the files of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Material from Hunt’s 
White House file, including a report on Chap- 
paquiddick, had been given by Ehrlichman and 
Dean to Acting FBI Director Pat Gray to burn, 
which he did, thus compromising Gray. And now 
here, in the Chotiner clippings, was Howard Hunt, 
head of a milk fund. 
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eres ession on against the opposition, 


-Gahagan Douglas. The Chotiner theory of politics, 
he once explained, is that “if you do not deflate 
the opposition candidate before. your own candi- 
date gets started, the odds are you're doomed to 


counterattack with “the Checkers speech.” A dog 
and a cloth coat entered American political history. 
-After Nixon became President, Chotiner worked in 
< the White House for a while, through the 1970 
mid-term elections. (Among the Democratic sena- 
tors up for reelection were Edward Kennedy and 
Edmund Muskie.) It was said that Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman got Chotiner out of the White House 
in 1971 because they thought he might embarrass 
the President. 


May 4. The bombing of Cambodia grows—about 
sixty B-52 strikes today. 


May 5. At a cocktail party, word spreads that 
the next Newsweek will say that John Dean has in- 
formation implicating the President in the Water- 
gate cover-up. Dean has already been reported to 
have linked Haldeman and Ehrlichman to it. Dean 
is fighting for immunity from prosecution. His 
~ battle against his former colleagues—and now his 
-. boss—is one of the sub-dramas. How much infor- 
~ mation does Dean really have? Will he~should 
| he—be believed? 
=: Every once in a while, there is a shift in the way 
“that the Watergate affair is perceived. Its propor- 
. tions seem larger, and so do its implications. Sud- 
_ denly,. now there are conversations about the 
l procedures for impeachment, and resignation. 
„There is no precise reason for this shift; the atmo- 
sph rics- of- Washington often defy rational ex- 

lanation. But there is a' sense that more is com- 
ing, and that no one knows where it will end. The 
cone epts of < “impeachment” or “resignation” sug- 
rest. a resolution, a definition of- what has hap- 






















ä initions or resolutions. 
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atd “money. i 
and Howell portable transmitter. There was 


`- Thinking about Murray — Chotiner put it in focus. 
- Chotiner was there in the ‘early, controversial 
-Nixon campaigns against Jerry Voorhis and Helen | 


Papers’; one folder marked ‘John Paul Vann’; folders ce 


: defeat.” a -When Nixon was under fire for “the. 
Nixon fund” in 1952, Chotiner urged him to 


grand jury that the CIA se dae some of the a 


ened, We seem to find it hard to live without def- 


May 6 6. The Say New: York Times says Jobn ma 
Dean told | the. FBI oe the o an were 









one copy of the book, ‘The Pentagon Papers’; si 
brown envelopes containing ‘classified material 1 nae ae 


lating to the Pentagon Papers; one tan folder 


marked ‘Ellsberg’; one tan folder marked ‘Pentagon. ; 4 






marked ‘Time and Pay Records,’ which contained: ver- 
ification of hours worked at the White House, and a 
folder marked ‘Press Contacts.’ ” ae 

The Times reports that Hunt has told the federal a 






equipment. | 
Flashback: Richard Helms. was. replaced. as Di 5 
rector of the CIA after the election; it was never a 


very clear why. 


May 7. Ordinarily, Time and Newsweek are read 
on Tuesdays, when the subscription copies arrive. 
But now, copies are bought as soon as they reach 
the newsstands on Monday morning. Newsweek’s. 
story about Dean is more carefully hedged than- 
the weekend stories about it suggested. i 

Time reports that J. Edgar Hoover's files on offi- 
cial wiretaps disappeared from his office after he 
threatened to disclose their existence. dei 

Hoover has gone through several retrospective 
permutations. His stubborn independence of politi- 
cal authority was trying to the Democrats when | 
they were in power. It became a liberal truism that 
the FBI Director should be accountable to the po- ` 
litical authorities. But perhaps there was more — 
safety in the principle of an independent FBI Di 
rector than had been thought. Pat ot) was ac 
countable. a 

The FBI is now a shambles, The factionalisai’ 
into which it began to deteriorate in Hoover's. pg 
years threatens anyone who tries to succeed him, 
and could even destroy the agency itself. On one 
level, it is a set of bureaucratic battles of Hoover — 
men against anti-Hoover men, and of agents in the - 
field against those in Washington. On another - 
level, it is a morality play: FBI agents, | with infor : 
mation about the espionage ar b . 
cover-up, weighing their responsibil 
reaucracy, to the institution, to the inistration, 
and to the public. Motivated by both patriotisn 














and petty. rivalries, the FBI has: become. an impor- — 
tant source of leaks to the press. Hoover men are — 


believed to have provided information which sand- 


-bagged Pat Gray. An agency trained in obtaining — 
sensitive information and double- -dealing and = 
blackmail. is. now, aang these APR SE ie 


her items in this morning’s. 
: Million Found inadequately 1 Fed; Senate 
r Notes. Recen 


ot R dhardson, : still serving | as - Secretary of 
Defense, defended the bombing in Cambodia be- 
re the Senate Appropriations Committee today. 
Norris Cotton, a New Hampshire Republican who 
has been a dependable Administration ally, gave 
Richardson a hard time. Cotton said the prisoners 
yack. and the war is over. The issue of the 
ombing had frustrated opponents of the war. It 
was remote, and did not hurt Americans—except 


for an occasional pilot—and was hard to transform: 


into a major issue. But now the. ‘bombing was 
-being done without congressional authority, for un- 
- clear purposes. The logical extension is that a Pres- 
ident could bomb any place, any time. Richardson 

‘says that even. if the committee denies money for 
-~ the bombing, the bombing will continue. Even 
> Norris Cotton is disturbed. 


_. Tonight. the. television news’ programs carry the 
_ White House denial of the Newsweek story about 


_ Dean. The way the networks handle it shows how 
much things have changed, At--first; White House~ 
_ denials about..the Watergate affair—a. “third-rate. 


' burglary”—were taken pretty much at face value. 
_ When the President said last August that an inves- 

tigation by John Dean had shown that “no one in 
the White House staff, no one in the Administra- 
‘tion presently employed, was involved.in this very 
‘bizarre incident,” some time elapsed before ques- 
tions were asked about the- qualifying phrase, 
“presently employed.” Tonight, something new 
happened. The denial was reported, and then its 
apparent loophole was immediately noted by the 
television correspondents. Within seconds, a presi- 
dential statement had been shredded before our 


riend from out t of town gives a dinner for a 
journ: list at the Watergate. The building i is 
now a landmark. Airline pilots include it, along 
witht V: agton Monument and the Capitol, 
in their talks as they circle Washington. Taxi driv- 
joint it out to tourists; some tourists are disap- 
sd that they see nothing happening there, 
not roped off. Watergate matchbooks and 

prized souvenirs. 
cl journalist asked what, exactly, “Wa- 
His question underlined the problem of 
: agonal ‘no t hee stood for 


roublemaken ail were on fo: : pele 7 ‘gone on 
before. Where were the lines between the dis- 
agreeable and the unacceptable? Should \ we re have - : 
drawn them sooner? E got 


‘May 8. Sain of the stories. contain startling 
irony. The Washington Post prints the text of 


Howard Hunt’s grand jury testimony. Hunt says) 
that, acting on instructions. from. Charles Colson, ele 


and drawing on his own CIA -experience, he pre- 
pared phony cables linking the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration with the assassination of Diem. There were 
“technical problems,” Hunt testified, referring per- 


haps unconsciously to-adecisive moment in Rich- = 
ard: Nixon’s career, “because after the Alger. Hiss-~. 


case, everyone was typewriter-conscious.” 


Someone in touch with the White House staff re- 
ports that the mood there varies and that today it’s 


cheerful. They think the case will blow over. There — ; 
comes to mind~the Graustarkian uniforms the- 
White House guards wore for.a while, until the # 


laughter reached even the President s ears. e Eh 


The Op-Ed page of the: \ ashina: Postb bas the T 
Soph two a the first. abo a ties second: A 
rh °; Vic- 


ha fie atthe Kea Min” o 
looked, there i is, in a a ip of sev 


news that a Senate committee will vote to. giv ba 
President authority to ration all forms of energy. 
(Not long ago, the “energy crisis” was on the front 
pages regularly.) The President is to be. given an 
other emergency power. At the same time, another 
Senate committee is studying the emergency pow 
ers he already has. They have found more than six 
hundred of them. Because we are still in the state 
of reat eae declared te ring the | Ko 





































lent, “invoking national ‘security, 
least two. occasions - within the last two weeks to 
t elease to the court of details of the 





Vatergate between the Times 
has won the Pulitzer Prize for 
its cove tory, is watched as avidly as a 
football championship. playoff. Reporters for other 
papers are under pressure from their editors a 
come up with exclusives about Watergate. It is 
dangerous time for the journalists; some say that 
they are fed false stories by people seeking to set 
-= them up for discrediting. 






















































= May 9. Vice Presidéat’ ne has attacked. the 
Washington Post. Ziegler: announces the number of 
letters and telegrams of- ‘support. ‘that have been 
= coming in. Immediately, the reporters ask if the 
- White House sent any of them. Letters and tele- 


counts. 


Egil Krogh, who recently resigned as Under- 
secretary of Transportation, is interviewed on. the 
nightly news programs. Krogh had directed the 
work of “the plumbers.” He says that Ehrlichman 
did not know that the CIA had been involved. He 


worked at the White House. 

In his first years at the White House, “Bud” 
te was given, to earnest conversations about 
ntry was headed. He E con- 





panying ‘the President in his predawn visit to stu- 
dents protesting the Cambodian invasion, to the 
Capitol, and then to the Mayflower Hotel for 
breakfast. At. the Capitol, the President encoun- 
tered) a charwoman who asked him to sign her 
_ Bible. As he did so, the President said that his 
< mother. had. been a saint. “You be a saint, ” the 
-President said to the charwoman. 
ae Now: here is Krogh on his lawn, on. AETA 

He’ had done what he had been told to do. His 
resignati n letter said that he had made an error 
in judgment, but that he had acted out. of the 








| wants to be part of the spenune m 


ine it te Sag or ee ie me h 
ri Sat he does | not understand that his i 


sought « on at E ow that his integrity is ‘fieveriheléss in question. His E 
defense of Administration positions on busing = 
-and bombing had tarnished his reputation 
‘liberal-moderate constituency from which he H 
‘come, and which could decide his political futu 


Richardson had told the President. that he did not 


of Daniel Ellsberg s psychia- 


grams of support nae gone “the way, of body 


appears to be protecting his old friend, with whom | 
he practiced law in Seattle, and for whom he > 


ety y impres -1970, he told me about accom- 


“highest sense of right.” On television, he a he 


” Tights; he was impatient. 











want to be Attorney General, and now he is fight- 
ing for the job. He is caught in a. ‘Struggle between 
the committee and the White House. It is possib: = 
that even if he wins, phe loses. Watergate may di 
stroy the reputation of | anyone who gets near. it 








There is a serious, built-in ‘conflict of interest. Mme 
the role of the Attorney General of the United — 
States. He is to be at once the chief legal adviser - 
to the President, and the chief enforcer of the l 
of the land—simultaneously the President’s. law 
and the people’s lawyer. Unfortunately, these roles 








ean conflict. Moreover, it has become the job to. 
“which Presidents have often appointed their closest 


political advisers. The Justice Department can gain 
access to highly important and sensitive informa- 
tion; its powers are particularly subject to political 
uses. In its enforcement of the laws, the Depart- _ 
ment, of necessity, administers selective justice. In < 
making decisions about how to proceed on ques-. 
tions of civil rights, civil liberties, tax, antitrust, 
and criminal cases, the Department can have a 


profound effect on social and economic policy. 


May 10. The Washington Post reports that 
Frank Wills, the guard who discovered the break- 
in at the Watergate, has hired a lawyer and is 
charging “honorariums” for interviews. A record 
company has agreed to pay Wills $300 to put Biss: 
picture on an album cover. ; 

Why shouldnt Wills profit from this? Others 
will--especially the lawyers. Even the lawyers are i 
getting lawyers. 







John Mitchell, the former Attorney Gora Pee E 
Maurice Stans, the former Secretary of Commerce 
and Nixon fund-raiser, are indicted, along with fin- | 
ancier Robert Vesco, for conspiracy to defraud the 
U.S. government and obstruction of justice. This — 
may be just the first in a series of indictments. for 
Mitchell. We had heard it was coming , bi 5 
there is shock, perhaps a healthy sign; wea 
yet numb. : 3 

Flashback:. My interview with Mitchell, ‘early in a 
the first term of the Nixon “Admin: stration. He sat 








‘te 













3 eh, unsmiling, looking. at me through his narrow | 


ing his pipe and saying little. When I- 
_ about campus disorders he talked about. - 
and. when I asked him about civil ` 
“After all,” he said, 
not a social, agency” $ Flashback: A ER = 
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about the new group was that it might read the 
FBI reports, which lean to the conspiratorial view 
of things, and believe them. “If you believed the 
FBI,” he said, “you would think that everything 
was being done from a phone booth in Cuba.” 


Other items on the nightly news programs: 

The President has decided to drop the idea of a 
super-Cabinet. This is to be a signal that the Presi- 
dent is ending the isolation which many say 
brought on Watergate. But will the President really 
be less reclusive? Can a man who has been lonely 
and suspicious for so long change now? And how, 
exactly, will he coordinate the workings of the 
various departments, with their overlapping and 
underlapping responsibilities? Or will he try? 
Through Haldeman and Ehrlichman the President 
had built a government within a government, and 
now that has collapsed. 

The House of Representatives has voted to deny 
funds for the bombing in Cambodia. This is the 
House’s first antiwar vote. The Senate has voted to 
limit the President’s power to impound funds. 


May 11. It is oddly like the time that the Penta- 
gon Papers were being published in the newspa- 
pers almost two years ago. A careful reading of the 
morning papers can require an entire day. Today, 
there is a story about Charles Colson’s interview 
with the FBI. Colson says he was told by Ehrlich- 
man and Dean to keep quiet about the break-in of 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office. Colson is one of the 
curious, elusive figures in this whole affair. We 
know that he brought Hunt to the White House 
and, according to Hunt, asked him to forge the 
Vietnam cables. Colson used to disavow knowing 
what Hunt did after he got to the White House. 
During his White House career, Colson was under- 
Stood to be doing delicate political jobs. Colson 
achieved a certain fame for his memorandum stat- 
ing that he would “walk over my grandmother, if 
necessary” to reelect Richard Nixon. Before the 
Watergate dam burst, Colson left the White House 
to establish law practice in Washington. As he set- 
tled into his new offices, he told an interviewer: 
“What I miss most is the opportunity to be with 
the President and talk with him every day.” Lines 
like that would not hurt his legal practice. But Wa- 
tergate would, and as it broke, Colson was busily 
paddling away from the scene. His law partners 
announced to the newspapers that Colson had 
passed a lie detector test about Watergate. In late 
April, the Post ran a story saying that Colson had 
warned the President last December that! Mr. 
Nixon’s staff was deeply involved in the bugging of 
the Watergate and the cover-up. The story was a 
classic of the Watergate genre. It cited “a Colson 
associate” as its source, and then said Colson de- 
nied the story, and then said that the “Colson as- 
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A government within a government. . . 


sociate” had said that Colson would deny the story 
in order to protect (1) the President and (2) Col- 
son. 


Richardson is doing some paddling, too. He told 
the Senate Judiciary Committee yesterday, the pa- 
pers report, that he felt “betrayed” by the “shoddy 
standards and morals displayed by people whose 
activities have recently come to light.” 


There has been another change in atmosphere. 
The question is being raised as to whether the 
President “can govern.” It is being asked by many 
of the same people who were concerned, at the be- 
ginning of the year, that he was governing exces- 
sively. We are hooked, it seems, on the presidency. 
That wasn’t the way it was supposed to work. 

It is becoming fashionable to say that Congress 
is reasserting its powers. But its recent votes 
against the President have been less exercises in 
courage than instinctive reactions to his weakened 
position. The long-range effectiveness of the Con- 
gress is still in question. 


The evening’s news: 
The Pentagon announces that the bombing of 
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for Mr. Nixon. 


May 13. The official sanira a hat: the ae : A 
phones of reporters and White House aides have 


that reporters’ and officials’ wires were tapped, but 
the facts on this were never clear. Paranoia was 
fashionable, and the assumption that. one was 
tapped was a mark of self-esteem. It was consid- 
ered amusing, in the course of telephone conversa- 
tions, to say something to the (presumably) phan- 
tom wiretapper. Even now, some reporters are 
envious of those who have been named as having 
been tapped. Yet, the transfer from fantasy to real- 
ity is difficult. Abstract invasions of privacy are 


-easier to live with than real ones. The outer. bor- 


ders of fantasy expand as reality begins to fill 
them in. Strange phone calls are given more after- 
thought than usual. One thinks again about the 


time one’s office was broken into. y 


May 14. Newsweek reports that Dean has said 
that the President never asked him for a report on 
Watergate, and he never wrote one. 

William Ruckelshaus, the Acting FBI Director, 
announces to a press conference that missing wire- 


tap logs have been found in John Ehrlichman’s 
_ safe. Ruckelshaus says that he and FBI agents had 

aa practically. to “arm wrestle” with the Secret. Service 
` to get the wiretap files. Ruckelshaus ends his press 
_ conference with the comment, “My departure may 
< be more rapid than you think.” The press likes. 
him, and the line goes over well. The press has be- 
~ come a kind of. moral arbiter in this whole affair. 
©. Those who have cultivated and have been acces- 

sible to. the press are faring better than those who: 

have not. It is as if there were some sort of equa- 


a are “paving. diffculty accepting 


> at cultivating reporters,. and fe) been. tres 
ers are calling Kissinger : and. Kissinger is-call 


-compare notes about what he said to each of th 


n to assist in 1 the | cover-up: 


ae Helms permitted only limited cooperation. Now — 
been tapped is more disturbing than might have that the affair has reached beyond Nixon men to — 


been expected. For years, it had been assumed . 


lew that his own Ea members | 





well in the press. Now that he is in trouble 





porters and the reporters are calling each < 
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- Symington commends Helms’ S behavior, because: os 





people such as Helms and Kissinger, men with — 
whom senators like Symington more readily iden = 
tify, the senators are troubled. ` ee 

Some questions will not go away: Why did 


“Helms and Kissinger not raise more objections, or — 


leave? Both men are said to have believed that 
they would be replaced by people who would have 


“gone along with worse things. They may be cor- 


rect. But what if they had spoken out? What 
would any of us have done? 


Ruckelshaus withdraws his comment about “arm 
wrestling” with the Secret Service. He said he had |. 
engaged in “hyperbole.” Dede Fi 










The Senate Appropriations Committee, in an un 
precedented action, has voted 24-0 to cut off- all 
funds for bombing Cambodia and Laos. me 


May 16. The Times reports that “the only ra , 
that President Nixon received last year on possible 
staff involvement in the Watergate break-in was an | 
informal report from John DÐ. Ehrlichman.” The 
Times also reports that the President authorized 
the wiretapping of more than a dozen subordina 
on the: Nationa | pouty C Council and i et the 















e can i achieve very ‘much by playing this old 


| T Connally his law practice. Con- 
“le did substantial business with the 
ape Waite House also suggested - to 


een. a e g o ien in, of. the White House 


igs, and was very- concerned about the im- 


ssion- of evasiveness they gave. What, asked 
egler, could the White House do? “Come clean,” 
replied the reporters. 


. Today, Ziegler’s face seems. - puffed. “Before, i 


when Ziegler had been nonresponsive and un- 
‘informative, the reporters didn’t like it, but they 


_ didnot blame him. Most of the time, the role- 
playing went. on—the reporters asking questions, 


Ziegler giving nonanswers—with a kind of good-hu- 
mored acceptance that this was the way it was. But 
now.. the reporters feel that they have been had. 


_ Their pent-up frustration at being un-, and mis-, 


informed is let out. They shout questions at Zieg- 
ler, and Ziegler strains to answer in his convoluted 


ee ‘style. (“The information that. we referred to was 


based. on. the understanding that an investigation 

~~ had taken place and no one was involved.”) From 

time to time he ventures a smile and a gee-fellas- 

 - this-is-a-game-and- we're - all -in-it-together-I’m- 
_-your-old-buddy-Ron shrug, but the reporters can 
no longer be humored. “Ron, it’s your credibility 
` that’s in question now,” one says. He never would 
have said that before. 


©- In the Washington Evening Star-News, Betty 

eale, the social columnist, reports that “diplomats 
are not the only people in Washington appalled at 
efforts. to fault Henry Kissinger for the wiretaps 
that followed national siti leaks.” _ 


N tergate is causing serious problems in the 
on of the next edition of the Green Book, 
n's social es | 


SAt dinner, : someone says that Washington needs 
a baseball team to take its mind of (Watergate. 


y 17. A lovely spring , morning, € exactly eleven 
ae begi break-in at the ; sa ABE 


rights measures, His- Southern’ colleague 
to him as the “great constitutional la ' 
yield now to the great c wy 
Non Carolina,” 


press, and” acne E 
T of. the € C " mee 


events concerning. Watergate.“ “The 


ging and the break-in into the- office. of Daniel a 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist,” Bernstein and Woodward . 
write in this morning's Post, “were part of an 


elaborate, continuous campaign of illegal and — 
quasi-legal undercover operations conducted by the _ 
Nixon administration since 1969, according: too 


highly placed sources.” Earlier events, such as the | 


stonings of Mr. Nixon at San Jose, California, and. : ; 


Burlington, Vermont, in 1970, are reconsidered. 
Which events had been real or staged? How many 
“demonstrators” who appeared on our television 


screens were undercover agents, wearing perhaps __ : 


drip-dry, zip-up hippie suits, and borrowed wigs? 


Reporters are advised to get to the Siate 


caucus room by 8:00 aM. to secure their seats for — 


the Ervin hearings. It is, like the opening day of _ 
Congress, one of. Washington’s see-and-be-seen 
scenes. Women’s Wear Daily is there. The senators 
who serve on the Ervin committee enter the room 
just before 10:00 a.m. There is an unwritten rule that _ 
a politician must exploit an opportunity without ap- 
pearing to be an opportunist. Lowell Weicker, rela- - 
tively new at the business, has on occasion verged on 
breaking the rule. Howard Baker is more careful. — 
(Flashback: The day. the “Baker” buttons appeared, ` 
for a brief vice-presidential boomlet, at the 1968 Re- 
publican convention which, nominated Richard- 
Nixon.) The Democrats. were chosen. deliberately for. 
their unlikely national il prospects. : eS 


Dining at a restaurant with another’ : 
Cabinet officer materializes and. seats himself cat. 
the table. After some pleasantries, he says: “I won- 
der if there are some other wiretap logs. Why | 
would the taps have ended in February, 197 ae 
Good-bye.” And he is ee o : 


May 18. James McCord, today’s sta - witness A 
does not disappoint the audience. His. tale, told i 
his strange, high-pitched voice—o 
tive clemency, of a note left in 
structions to go to the phone bi 
Fountain Inn on Ro 
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- „a weakness for whistle-blowers. 


telephone booth near the Blue Fountain Inn, one 
had a mental picture. of photogr: iphers racing 





Watergate break-in, with “surgical 
People here used to 


` ¿miliar as the 
gloves,” gave it new drama. 
- wonder why the cash found in th 
- late Illinois secretary. of state Paul Powell: had cap- 
tured the imagination, while ITT, the milk case, 
` “the wheat deal,” and widespread flouting of cam- 
paign finance laws did not. These appeared to be 
at least as serious as accepting a vicuña coat, or a 
deep-freeze. But then the Watergate symbols mate- 
rialized. There were the $100 bills. Suitcases. The 
Washington Post editorials, trying to keep the sub- 
ject alive, began to talk about $100 bills “stashed” 
or “stuffed” in suitcases. Mexican laundry. Surgical 
gloves. It was not that Howard Hunt went to see 
Dita Beard; it was that Howard Hunt, wearing a 
red wig, went to see Dita Beard. Typewriters. 
Pumpkin papers. Pentagon Papers. Gemstone. 












The politicians are nervous now that the spread- 
ing flood of Watergate will wash up over all of 
them. The taint of money in politics threatens the 
entire profession. The politicians fear a wave of 
anti-politics. Many Republicans are particularly ea- 
ger to dissociate themselves from Watergate. Barry 
Goldwater’s criticism of the White House bespoke 
deep-seated unease on Capitol Hill, and was a 
blow to Mr. Nixon. 

Richardson’s choice of Archibald Cox as special 
prosecutor is a nice finesse. Cox was Solicitor Gen- 
eral under Attorney General Robert Kennedy, and 
- so Edward Kennedy and his allies on the Judiciary 
Committee are now neutralized. 


- May 20. The General Accounting Office reports 
that Herbert Kalmbach, the President’s lawyer, 
-» raised at least $210,000 last summer for the Water- 
7 pe defendants or their abomeys: | 


> tally or motally wrong.” 


“SNE ) Taasi have yet linked the F President with ei- 





“dence, is closing a around the Pi esident. Therefore, it 
is a matter of whether- ‘one bang that ae w, 


-p A {oC rd would do _ spiracy without his knowledge. T} Ç 
: Li as TA p ‘gone Saiph: The ress has F qei, and it is on aoe unanswered. esa 
Scandals need symbols. As McCord spoke of the E | 
| phote! "Booths, aad ‘missing. files: A 
toward it. Even his. description | of an event as fa- that will- topple. the President. But that ma’ never 
i happen. It may end in ambiguity. | 


characters: Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Mitchell, p 
haps others. Will one of the ‘people around -the 


10e box of the : 


E «Now John: Mitchell has taken to the telephone. a 
He has told Helen Thomas of UPI, his wife’s 

 phone-pal, that he will not be the “fall guy.” Said 
the former Attorney General: “I’ve never stolen — 
_ any money. The only thing I did was to try to get 
the President reelected. i never did anything men- . 


_reel. Met Cord to Caulfield to Ulase A. AL 
minor: figure. we have not: heard of before. is sud- 
~-denly a deus ex machina. As each new figure sur- — 
Be ‘i intricacies. of his relationships “to other _ 















are waiting for some fact, or oe of 


A conclusion may ride on the interplay of 








President, who have been turning on each othe 
turn on him? Do they have anything. to turn n 
him with? Does it matter? ; 

There are those who say that what is happening. | 
is that the “Goldwater faction” of the party, or the 
“Ray Bliss [a former party chairman] faction,” is 
fighting the “White House faction.” (You see, — 
Goldwater’s friend, Kleindienst, was ousted.) What 
White House faction? It is said that one has to un- = 
derstand whether John Caulfield is a “Mitchell - 
man” or a “Dean man.” A month ago, Dean wasa ~ 
“Mitchell man.” The scorecards keep obsolescing. — 
Perhaps scorecards are irrelevant. 


Some people say that we mustn’t lose per- 
spective. Our politics, they argue, are still very 
honest compared to those of Latin America. This is 
an odd, and novel, standard. 


May 21. Julie Nixon Eisenhower is reported in- : 
the morning papers as having said that her fat 
would not resign. Said Mrs. Eisenhower: i “I 
think he’d ever bug out, so to eae ee 













May 22. Symington has disclosed that ; a White f 
House aide drafted a broad plan of domestic es- `. 
pionage in the summer of 1970, but J. ae 
Hoover raised: ‘ “strong. one é 
was not implemented. 
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The Ervin hearings a beg nning to Drekward ge 
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take us back to earlier controversies surrounding C. 
Arnholt Smith, a San Diego businessman and a 
friend and financial supporter of Mr. Nixon. The 
human mind cannot make all of the connections. 
The Ervin committee is planning to computerize its 
information. 


May 23. The President’s astonishing 4000-word 
statement of explanation must have been issued in 
anticipation of further damage. (The Pentagon has 


a term for this sort of thing—“protective reaction.”) 
_ The statement leaves the President open to further 


attack for both what it does and does not say. It is 


a fascinating document, worthy of lengthy study 


and exegesis. Now the President has confirmed 
that there were wiretaps; that an internal security 
plan—to include break-ins—had been drawn up by 
the Wuite House but blocked by Hoover; that the 
White House had established its own “special in- 
vestigations unit . . . to plug leaks of vital security 
information.” He says that there may have been 
some covering up of Watergate by his aides, and 
that “unethical, as well as illegal activities” took 


. place in the campaign. The statement raises two 


important questions. One, to which we may never 
know the answer, is how much the President be- 
lieves of what he says about the many threats to 
national security. The other, which will be an- 
swered in time, is how far he might seek to carry 
the “national security” issue. 

The issue has almost limitless possibilities. The 
“national security” threat could be attached to all 
manner of real and imagined enemies. Candidates: 
bureaucrats who leak information and journalists 
who print it; doves; demonstrators. “Elitists”? The 
media? “Soft-headed judges”? If there is a witch- 
hunt, how many will go along? 


May 24. At the hairdresser’s, a young lady is 
having her hair combed into a formal, upswept 
style. She is a schoolteacher from Chicago, and has 
flown to Washington at government expense to at- 
tend, with her boyfriend, tonight’s party at the 
White House for the POW’s. 


At the White House briefing, Gerald Warren, 
the deputy press secretary, says that “we feel that 
we are in very good shape” on staffing the Admin- 
istration. Warren explains the difference between 
“vacancies” and “unannounceds.” He concedes 
that “we are a little behind” .on ambassadorships. 
There is now a problem in awarding ambassador- 
ships to contributors, and some wealthy would-be 
“Excellencies” are out of luck. One change, as a 
result of Watergate, in the way things are done. 

There is no way of knowing now whether all of 
this will lead to real reform, or to greater apathy 
and cynicism and danger. To think about where 
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“The only thing I did was to try to get 


the President reelected.” 


we might be going, we have to consider where we 
have been. Last October, a wise and cool-headed 
man suggested at lunch one day that perhaps we 
were about to have the last election. “If I wanted 
to take over the country,” he said, “I would check- 
mate every institution that could check me. I would 
intimidate the press, emasculate the Congress, sub- 
vert the system of justice, stifle the independence 
of the bureaucracy, and use a covert apparatus to 
inform on my opponents.” The point is not 
whether my friend’s prescription fitted what was 
happening. The point is that the atmosphere was 
such that level-headed people considered that pos- 
sibility. We have had some disturbing insights into 
the uses to which power can be put. We have had 
to readjust old assumptions about what can and 
cannot happen here. 

There is a lot of brave talk now about how Wa- 
tergate shows that the institutions—the courts, the 
Congress, the press, the bureaucracy—stood up to 
great dangers. But they almost didn’t, and only 
small proportions of them did. Moreover, a num- 
ber of practices which Watergate threw into focus 
have been accepted for a long time. It was not 
news that money buys access and government deci- 
sions; that there are enormous powers available to 


























































a. shiek executive ‘wtio E to use them; that 
decisions that affect our. fortunes and our freedom 
ucan be made in secrecy by pene oe we can- 
not hold accountable. — | 


Bernard Barker tells the Ervin committee that in 
breaking into the Democratic headquarters, “I was 
not there to think. ... In a paramilitary opera- 
tion, you dont. eee he orders of your superi- 


The nightly news programs show. the President 


making national heroes out of those who steal se- 
crets and publish them in the newspapers.” 


_ May 27. When the Santa Ana Register said a 
few days ago that the Nixon house in San Cle- 
mente had been purchased with campaign funds, 
the theory went around that the story was the 
work of a department of dis-information. It was, 
<= some thought, a successful planting of an incorrect 
<“ story in order to discredit the press. It seemed in- 
~~-conceivable that we would come full circle on the 
matter of private gifts. Ron Ziegler said the story 
was a “total fabrication.” Now the White House is 
explaining how Robert Abplanalp, perfector of the 
aerosol spray valve, helped the Nixons buy the 
house. The White House will not say who else 
might have joined Abplanalp in the venture. The 
story lacks the shock it might have if Abplanalp 
were in, say, oil, instead of aerosol spray, or if he 
= were a controversial figure. He is obscure, known 


President seeks’ isolation. The story is a nuisance, 
3 threatening to confuse the issue. It had been a tru- 
- ism of Watergate that such a banal matter as pri- 
` vate gain was not involved. Have we come back to 
the cloth coat? 


May 28. It is the third: rainy oe of this Memo- 











ctrin ce anriounced. eek aroy General 


telling cheering POWs that it is time “to quit the Republican leaders to go to the President anc 


mainly for his Grand Cay island retreat where the — 


rial. Day. weekend. Most oF the ‘ite ib the are out 


F trying to involve the CL 
both - | 
5 statement suggests that everything | iS ‘indeed doubl- 
a “ing back on. itself. The President, he says, won- 
appear cwhich say ‘that certain formet r kieg l dered. whether CIA officials were ene e o 


A had. 2 be “eased out” as a result of va ubordin 










out obtaining : a court order, those who constituted S 








Court overruled: hani 8-0, “ier June, 1972. The. Pres 
dent’s statement of a few days ago insists that the 
taps were “legal at the time There is some debate 
over whether a policy pronounces 
torney General, later found: illegal by ‘the courts 
was ever legal. > 
















There has been another atmospheric shift 
may not have anything to do with reality. Co 
sations now center on the question of who 





tell him that he must oP 


The Evening Star-News? banner headline i is tha 
Washington will get a baseball team: the Sal 
Diego Padres, owned by C. Arnholt. Smith. They 
won't take many minds off Watergate. 


May 29. It promises to be a quieter week: than a 
recent ones. The Ervin committee hearings arein 
recess. The President is in town for the day. Tos- 
morrow he goes to Iceland, to meet with French 
President Pompidou. William Rogers, the Secretary — 
of State, is back from Latin America. Congres- 
sional leaders are to be briefed on these world 
events, and on Kissinger’s recent meetings in Paris. — 
It is as if we were in a time capsule, almost as if 
nothing had happened. | 


May 30. Ziegler says it would be “constitution- ` 
ally inappropriate” for the President to testify be- 
fore federal prosecutors. “It would,” he said, “do 
violeneg to the separation of powes i 







May 31. The Senate. votes 63- 19 to. withhold: 
funds for bombing in Cambodia and Laos. 0 
The Associated Press reports that Robert Abpla- | 
nalp received a federal bank charter after ne. 
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One of the busiest 
streets in Omaha 
1s paved with 

ad k- ished bottles. 
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When the good people of Omaha wanted 
to recycle their glass bottles and jars, they 
found that many interesting uses for used glass 
had recently been developed. 

So they got in touch with the experts. 
And what they did made history. 

They collected 300,000 glass containers. 
They had them crushed, mixed them with 
paving material, and used the resulting 
“glasphalt” to re-surface a six-lane block of 
busy 15th Street with a good-looking surface 
that’s as durable as they come. 

Today, used glass can go into construc- 
tion panels, bricks, terrazzo, insulation and 
reflective paints. As well as go back to industry 
where it ends up in new glass containers. 

Glass is about 73% sand. And that makes 
it an ideal environmental package. But to 
consumers, its much more. They like the fact 
that glass lets them see what they're buying. 
They like its purity, its re-sealability, its inertness 
that protects the taste of food and beverages. To 
them, there's no question that glass is a natural. 

For a copy of “The glass 
container story,’ write: { 

Glass Container Manufacturers 7 
institute, Dept. F, 1800 K St., N.W., HA 
Washington, D.C. 20006. = —_ 


ay 


Glass. It’s a natural. " 





Texaco introduces 
a fantastic new mileage ingredient. 


The way you drive and take care of your 
car can do more to give you better mileage 
than any gasoline additive ever could. 
That’s important anytime. And especially 
now during the energy shortage. 
Remember to keep your car properly 


tuned up. A poorly tuned car actually 
uses 5% to 8% more gasoline. 














Form car pools. A car that’s 
sitting in a garage doesn't 
use any gasoline at all. 





Anticipate stops. Look ahead for red 
lights and stop signs, so you can slow 
down gradually. Speeding right up toa 
stop wastes gasoline. And fast stops 
wear down brake linings, too. 
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If you have a manual transmission, 
don’t race along in the lower 
gears. Get into high as soon as 
possible. In second, for example, 
you may use up to 45% more 
gasoline than in high gear, at the 
same road speed. 
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Go light on the accelerator. Avoid ee 
{—— a 


jackrabbit starts. They really gobble up Sail 
gasoline. And keep your speed down. 
A car going 70 mph uses about 25% more 
gasoline than one going 50 mph. Don't ride the brake. Even light pressure on 
the brake pedal, especially with power 
brakes, makes your engine work much harder 
and wastes gasoline. So brake only when 
you need to slow down or stop. 
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A GREAT 
DART PLAYER 
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by Steven Warner 


“DARTS, a predominantly British game played by 
throwing darts at a circular numbered board. The 
board is divided by thin wires into 20 sectors, valued 
at points ranging from 1 to 20. A narrow outer ring 
running through all sectors doubles the value of the 
sector for the dart thrown into that part of the 
sector and a narrow inner ring triples it, while the 
bull’s eye itself has a small outer ring worth 25 
points, the inner circle worth 50 points. Throwing is 
free style from 8 to 9 feet away, with the center of 
the board 5 feet 8 inches from the ground. 

“Each player has three darts. . . . The usual 
game is to start with any double score (dart thrown 
into the double ring) and then subtract this and 
subsequent scores from 301. The winner must reach 
exactly zero with a final double. . . .” 

3 Encyclopaedia Britannica 


le ‘he eleven o'clock news has come and gone, 

- Bill O’Neil’s wife and two boys are sleeping. 
ooo MA. Rufus is lying on the second step from the 
ae top of the stairs. Bill drinks a bit from his can of 
Schlitz, then returns to his dart throwing. The 
sement is quiet except for the radio and the soft 
uds of the darts hitting the board. Occasionally a 
dart. bounces onto the floor or glances off one of 
the steel wires with a brief, metallic click. He prac- 
tices for an hour or so each night depending, on his 
mood, chow the darts fall, and how the be 
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Three hundred sand dart boards: are sold 











annually in America and the number of true afi- 
cionados, like Bill O’Neil, doubles every year. 
There are booming dart cultures—dart. bars, dart 
leagues, and a few hundred serious dart throwers— 
in every major American city. A new dart club in 
Washington, D.C., has five hundred members. and 
the Culver City Open Dart Tournament held in 
California in August of 1972 drew nearly a thou- 
sand entrants. 

Bill has been called “The Big Dart from Pitts- 
burgh” because he throws darts well and he’s origi- 
nally from Pittsburgh. When he started, he aver- 
aged 35 points per round. Now he’s averaging 60 
or more, frequently throws a “ton”—a round of 100 
or more points—and can put a dart into a fifty-cent- 
piece area every time. — 

Bill finishes the beer, then. goes up the stairs, 
steps awkwardly over Rufus, crosses the kitchen, 
and takes another beer from the refrigerator. He 
pops it open downstairs, drinks a little, wipes the 
edge of his Buffalo Bill moustache, and continues 
his throwing. 


The most common game of darts, the game of — : 


301, is a simple thing. Essentially it’s putting a 
metal point into a quarter-inch ring from eight feet 
away. Each player starts with 301 points, then sub- 
tracts the score of his three-dart round. He must 


start on a double, and must finish on a double 


worth exactly the number of points remaining. 

Bill stands at the line like a fencer, his hand out 
in front at eye level, the dart cradled between his 
thumb and first two fingers. His hand comes. back 
to near his nose, then with incredible smoothness 
stretches out to full length. Somewhere along the 














way, his fingers have opened and the free dart has 
jumped to the board. 

On Sunday, The Big Dart from Pittsburgh is 
competing against the best throwers in the country. 
Coming up is the Cleveland Darters Club’s Sec- 
ond Annual National Dart Open with $3000 in 
prizes and trophies that will attract dart players 
from all across America. Right now Bill is doing 
his best not to think about Sunday. The darts 
come gently off his hand, almost as if he has told 
them what he wants done and then given them a 
soft push toward the board. He walks for the darts 
he has thrown, then returns to throw them again. 
In a silky motion, his right arm releases the dart. 
His arm arches, the second dart arches to the 
board. His arm arches again. 


he tournament officially starts at noon on 

Saturday with the four-man team event, but 

for many it all begins on Friday night at 
the Harbor Inn. Until a few years ago, the Inn was 
just another bar in the Flats down by the Cuya- 
hoga River. Then a dart board was put up on one 
of its walls, and suddenly it became the unofficial 
center of Cleveland’s dart culture. The place is 
crowded when there are sixty people in it but by 
10:30 Friday night, at least 150 bodies are around 
the four dart boards, bowling machines, and bar. 
The juke box is loud, the bartenders are being 
overrun, and the out-of-town darters keep coming. 

Each board has people two deep waiting to 
throw the winners. At the end of each game there's 
an exchange of paper money. Most are being 
played for a beer and a buck, with the games on 
the far board going for five. 

Pm not impressed by what’s being thrown. One 
man lets fly with his darts as if he were throwing a 
Bowie knife. Another has a hard time subtracting 
his score, makes mistakes, and loses at least two 
games because of it. 
© Somebody taps my arm and points to the side. I 
look over and there’s Tex, an older man with a 
gaunt face and haunted eyes. He’s wearing cowboy 
boots, a cowboy hat with the Culver City Open 
dart patch on the front, a cowboy shirt with roses 
on the pockets and a longhorn steer on the back, 
_ and a gun belt with a holster full of darts. I talk to 
him and he shouts above the juke box that he’s 
out of Philadelphia, that he has so much fun at 
these national dart tournaments that he’s never go- 
ing to miss one again as long as he lives, that he 
has three different sets of darts in his holster, and 


© that he once beat an Englishman at his own game. 


When Tex gets his chance on one of the boards, 
F expect him to throw poorly. I'm wrong. I notice 
that he uses cheap, old-fashioned wooden darts 
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Steven Warners “A Conscientious Objector at Parris 
Island” appeared in the June, 1972, Atlantic. 


and that the winners on two other boards are also 
using the woodies. Wooden darts are the sign that 
the players from Philadelphia have arrived. Philly 
dart throwers are the best in the country and be- 
fore long they're dominating all the boards. They 
use the half-ounce wooden darts because the game 
of “baseball” that’s popular in their city is p layed 
on a soft wooden board that would be shredded 
quickly if heavier brass darts were used. 

Bob from Dayton and the man with the mous- 
tache from Chicago and Omar Sharif from Jersey 
and the dart throwers out of Connecticut are 
beaten and sit down. A well-dressed, moneyed 
man from Jersey who’s being watched by his wife 
in her evening dress holds off the Philadelphians 
for a few games, but then he too sits down. 

There’s a steady evolution among the Phila- 
delphia players. The good throwers are being re- 
placed by even better ones. Tex plays for a while, 
then goes to the bar. 

At the board closest to me, two Philly men in 
double-breasted blue blazers step up to play a 
partners match. They are older than the average 
dart player and both have odd throwing styles. 
One draws his hand across the front of his body 
before he throws as if he were petting a pony. 
Then he cocks his head to the side, points the 
feathers of his dart at the spot he wants to hit, and 
snaps his wrist. The other man, a giant redhead, 
throws his darts out from under his chin. When 
he’s not throwing, he has a strange habit of rolling 
his eyes and sticking out his tongue until it seems 
as though its going to touch the bottom of his 
chin. A record ends while he’s talking to someone, 
and his loud, indecipherable Irish brogue turns a 
few heads. 

The accuracy of these two guys is like nothing 
I've ever seen. They're scoring 100 or more points 
on every other round. They’re putting their darts 
into an area the size of a quarter. They’re taking 
the best that Bill O’Neil can throw and routinely 
doubling it. 

Pm still in awe when two other Philadelphians 
come up and beat them. One is a small man with 
missing teeth, a paunch, and tattooed arms. His 
name is Fred Birdsteker and he throws darts the 
way Paul Newman smiles, the way Bobby Fischer 
plays the Ruy Lopez, the way Willie Mays used to 
catch fly balls. His hand opens up like a flower 
when he releases the dart and he’s putting dart af- 
ter dart into an area the size of a dime. 

Bob from Dayton, a veteran of national tourna- 
ments, is sitting across from me. I lean over and 
say, “Holy shit.” Bob’s eyes are bloodshot and he 
looks tired. He says, “Wait until you see the good 
ones.” 

Sunday morning is unseasonably gorgeous for 
early April in Cleveland. I drive to the tournament 
with the windows open and the warm sun flowing 
through the car. Its almost obscene to spend the 
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aya gde a beer hall throwing darts. I park and 
follow a girl wearing tight white bell-bottoms and 
a: midriff blouse into the hall. A moustached darter 
from California is standing in the doorway holding 
a can of Budweiser. “Good morning, Foxy Lady,” 

he says to the white bell-bottoms. 
© Last year’s tournament was held in the grand 
© ballroom of the Sheraton- Cleveland Hotel. This 
year the Cleveland Darters Club couldn’t afford 
the Sheraton, so the tournament is being played in 
the “Croatian Hall” on the far east side of the city. 





he hall has a wooden floor, a stage in the 

front with steep steps leading up to it, fif- 

teen dart boards along the walls, and tables 

and chairs in the middle. Each board has its own 
tensor lamp and a line taped eight feet in front of 
It. A giant sign on the side of the stage says: POSI- 
-S TIVELY NO DRINKING OR ‚SMOKING IN THE BALL- 
ROOM. The air is already thick with cigarette 

<- smoke and there are dozens of empty beer “bottles 

on the tables. 

The singles tournament was scheduled for 11:00 
A.M., but it’s obviously. going to be late starting. 
Many people are leisurely reading the Sunday 
newspaper over their second bottle of beer. 

The bar and food stands are in the basement 
along with eight more dart boards. I draw a beer 
and find The Big Dart from Pittsburgh wearing his 
number 30 football jersey, throwing on one of the 
boards in a corner of the basement. We talk about 
the sun, drink a couple of beers, and throw some 
practice for about an hour. 

By 12:30, 140 dart throwers and their followers 
are waiting for their matches. Only two dozen en- 
trants are from Cleveland. The rest are from every 
part of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, In- 
diana, New Jersey, Missouri, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, California, Maine, Connecticut, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Detroit, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia, Greenville, South Carolina, Cincinnati, 
Akron, Terre Haute, Toronto, and Port Dover. 

Tex, in his badly wrinkled cowboy suit, is throw- 
_ ing for money on one of the upstairs boards. There 
>= are many dart shirts: Maribitos Lounge, Flights of 
Cleveland, Emerson Press, “Critters,” The Golden 
- Mule. There’s a man standing on a corner of the 
Stage who’s been reincarnated from the 1950s: Levi 
-jacket with the collar pulled up, black T-shirt, mo- 
= toreycle boots. And there are lots of women 
sprinkled through the crowd. 
Every conceivable type of dart, from eleven- 
gram needles to ones four times that heavy and as 
thick asa thumb, is being used. There are shafts 
vith two and a half inches of feathers on them, 
fts with paper flights, and gossamer spindle 
shafts, which are long thin pieces of wood with just 
a tuft of feather on the end; chrome-barreled 
darts, black-barreled darts, and the wooden ones 












from Philadelphia. On a nearby table there’s a set 
of elaborately decorated wooden darts. One of 
them has “Thunder” written on the side of it and 
is covered with a red and green rainbow. “Ex- 
calibur” has a rose and a purple arrow on it. “Ret- 
ribution” is covered with green ones and pink 
flowers, 

The Public Address system announces the first 
matches. Fm playing in the basement against a 
guy from St. Louis. He’s silent and grim as we 
warm up, and looks nervous. He brought along his 
wife and two brothers, probably drove all night to 
be here, and will drive all night to get to work in- 
the morning. A win or loss in this match won’t 
change either of our lives very much, but this guy 
wants to win bad. And I wouldn’t mind winning 
either. | 

I play all right but he plays much better, shows 
amazing grace under pressure, and beats me two 
games to none. He ape for the first time. Not 
really looking at him as I shake his hand, I say, 
“Good darts—hope you win a lot more,” and we 
go our separate ways. 

I draw a beer and am soliloquizing about hu- 
manistic values versus winning when I hear 
O’Neil’s name and assigned board. Bill’s lucky. His 
first-round match is against a Clevelander named 
Ray who’s a good dart thrower, but not a serious 
threat in a national tourney. Their game is on a 
board set up near the stage steps where people are 
constantly stumbling up and down. 

Before they start, there’s much smiling and 
pseudo-cordiality between Bill and Ray. In the first 
game, Bill gets his opening double first, scores © 
slightly more per round and wins on a double-12 
shot. In the second game, both throw less than 
outstanding darts, but Bill scores an 80 to set up a 
winning double and then hits it. “Just six more 
matches, Bill,” I say to him. 

On a nearby board is a grandfather escorted by 
his two grown daughters and a slew of grand- 
children. The grandfather is poised, very gracious, 
and has a delicate throwing style, but he’s not in 
the same league as his Philadelphia opponent and 
he loses quickly. With a sad smile, the old man 
picks up his things and he and his family walk out 
into the sunlight. 

I watch a skinny man with glasses and a blue 
and white “Jane’s Lunch” jersey. He has almost no 
form, doesn’t throw two consecutive darts the same 
way, and seems to be totally drunk. Still, he wins 
his match, and when it dawns on him that he has, 
he stomps on the wooden floor and chants a high 
school fight chant. “And we will win.” STOMP- 
STOMP-STOMP-STOMP. “And we will fight.” STOMP- 
STOMP-STOMP-STOMP. “And we will win...” A 
friend stops him and leads him to a table, where 
he picks up a plastic cup of something, tries to 
drink it down without using his hands, and 
splashes it onto the floor. 


a 











The PA announces that Bob Thiede is to throw 
Sam Bauer, Sr., on the center board in the base- 
ment. To dart throwers, the name “Thiede” has 
the same effect as “Unitas” or “Jabbar” or “Nick- 
laus” has in other sports. 

Thiede, from New Jersey, has been a dart 
thrower for ten of his thirty years and has won 
many tournaments. For a long time he was the 
best dart in America, but he’s been in a slump for 
the past year or so. In last year’s Cleveland Open, 
Thiede came in second. 

Sam Bauer, Sr., is the reigning Ohio champion. I 
happen to think there are a few dart players in 
Ohio better than he is, but Sam won the title in a 
state tournament held in this hall last October. 

A quarter of the people at the tournament have 
come down to watch this match. Thiede uses light 
darts and has an easy, classic style something like 
Bill O*Neil’s. Bauer sways back and forth as he 
throws and uses thick darts that thud heavily into 
the board. 

The first game is a good, close one. Thiede sips on 
Budweiser between each of his rounds. When he has a 
double 8 left for the win, he stops and lights a ciga- 
rette. I am standing close by and can see that his hand 
is trembling slightly. He goes to the line, pauses, then 
throws a perfect winning dart. 

In the second game, neither opens on his first 
round. Thiede opens on the second round with a 
ton and some. He adds another ton on the next 
round while Bauer sways and flays away, trying to 
hit an opening double. Thiede has 51 points left 
when Bauer finally gets on with 269 points left to 
go. Thiede hits a 19 to leave him 32 or double 16 
for the win. He hits a 16 to leave him double 8. 
He hits the double 8 for the win and the match. I 
think it was a twelve-dart game. 

I go upstairs and talk with a friend who had ses- 
sions with a hypnotherapist the week preceding the 
tournament and used self-hypnosis just before and 
during his matches. He won one match, lost the 
next. The hypnosis helped him stay loose and con- 
centrate, but he says it took a lot of the fun out of 
the game. He’s right. The game of darts really is 
camaraderie, atmosphere, unforgettable images, a 
bringing together of all the solitary hours men 
spend practicing. It's not the winning or the 
money. First place in the singles pays $700, second 
place is $200. First place in the doubles is just 
$250 per man. You’d have to be more than a little 
crazy to travel across America just for the chance 
to win that kind of money. 


he second-round matches are well under 
way. The Croatian Hall is becoming a blur 
of hot dogs, bottles of beer being raised, 
and meaningless smiles to strangers. Someone falls 
down the stage steps. The Foxy Lady is sitting on 
someone’s leg. The moneyed man from Jersey is 
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off to the side lecturing his wife, who will be 
throwing in the women’s tournament. “Bear down 
now, bear down. I’m tired of excuses. You can win 
if you bear down.” And everywhere there’s the in- 
cessant talk about scores and the games of the day 
and the games of the past. 

Bill’s second match is against one of the round- 
est men in the world. Frank—five feet ten, 250 
pounds—has feathers sticking out of his fist as if he 
had reached up and caught a bird. Those feathers 
are attached to wooden darts. 

The two warm up silently with the rest of the 
tournament loud around them. They start and 
Frank wins the first game easily: Bill still has more 
than 100 points left when Frank hits the winning 
double. The second game is the same story. Frank 
opens quickly and scores more than Bill-on every 
round, but Bill hangs in there and wins when 
Frank can’t seem to hit a double 4. 

The Big Dart from Pittsburgh just might do it, I 
say to myself. They “cork” (throw for the bull’s- 
eye) to see who goes first in the deciding game and 
Bill puts one in the bull to win. But he doesn’t 
open on the first round and Frank does with 5I 
points. Bill doesn’t open on the second round and 
Frank throws a 79. Bill’s pressing, does not open 
on the third round, Frank throws 108, and for all 
practical purposes the game is over. Bill has 150 
points left when Frank ends the game and match 
with a double 8. | 

I walk over a few boards to where Tex is getting 
ready to throw a match. Tex tells me that he’s won 
his first match against “an old nemesis” from 
Philadelphia. In his second match, he “beat a boy 
from Canada.” And now, in the third round, he’s 
up against another Philadelphian. 

Tex has had a lot to drink. He’s vigorously 
chewing gum and snapping the darts back and 
forth between his fingers. He pauses for an uncom- 
fortable amount of time between each dart he 
throws, and sometimes, for no apparent reason, 
walks slowly up to the board to take a good look 
at it. 

His opponent and the twenty spectators watching 
the match don’t like Tex. There’s grumbling over 
how much time he is taking and somebody says, 
loudly: “This asshole should be banned from darts. 
Look at him., He’s making it a mockery.” > | 

But Tex just keeps throwing beautiful darts, : 
slowly. Despite terrible counting errors that cost 
him dearly, he wins the match. Nobody con- 
gratulates him, except me—I shake his hand and 
pat him on the shoulder | and say, “Good darts, 
good darts.” He gives me a fine smile and says, 
“Hell, ’'m a thrower, not a counter.” 

The St. Louis man who beat me loses in the 
third round to a man from Detroit. The loud- 
speaker announces that Thiede has been polished — 
off and a cheer goes up from the crowd. The big 
redheaded man with the Irish brogue is saying 






something. I can’t understand a word except 
“bloody” and “goddamn luck.” 
< On a board near the POSITIVELY NO DRINKING 
sign the only black in the tournament is throwing 
a. third-round | match against an Englishman from 
Los ; geles. I start a rumor by saying the black 
1as been throwing darts for just three weeks. 
ere’s a glint of fear in the eyes of those who 
have heard me—once. those natural athletes move 
- in, there goes the game. 
hoes The Englishman looks a little like Papa Heming- 
way. He is drinking heavily and is turning redder 
and redder. He throws fine darts and wins. Three 
guys go up to the black and ask him how long he’s 
been at the game. He’s from Canada and with a 
soft voice he says, “About nine years now, I would 
say.” 

Sixteen of the 140 dart throwers who started are 
still alive for the fourth-round matches. People 
-move from board to board to watch the individual 

matches. Sometimes there are so many bodies 
around a board that I can’t see who’s throwing. 
But then, out of the mass, comes a small single 
wooden dart that flies precisely to its spot on the 
board. Then another beautiful dart. Then another. 

After the matches, the winners blend back into 

the crowd. A few people walk to the line where 
the match was played and imitate the winner’s 

form. “He threw like this,” they say, or, “Did you 
see the way he used his wrist?” 

Someone is talking about getting the Wide 

World of Sports to cover one of these tournaments. 
Someone else is talking about Nietzsche and how 
he most certainly would have been a great dart 
thrower. There’s a lady standing by herself behind 
a crowd, crying silently to herself. Another lady sit- 
ting in the middle of the room is all smiles and 
thighs as she talks to two men. The loudspeaker 
says: “Frank Bee just threw a 180 on board num- 
ber 7.” Tex comes over and lights a cigarette. “Just 
got beat by a boy from Jersey,” he says. 
¿o-o The boy from Jersey is George Silberzahn. I 
© watch him as he chews up the lobster-red English- 
man from Los Angeles to get into the semifinals. 
 Silberzahn has long hair, a goatee, a blue velour 
smock with bell-bottom sleeves, and perfectly fit- 
ting slacks. He leans forward as far as he can on 
the line with his back leg extended out for bal- 
ance. Then he holds the darts out in front of him, 
his elbow parallel to the floor. With precise, hard 
v -flicks of his wrist he places the darts on the board. 
a -Silberzahn moves to the other side of the hall to 
ay Ray Fischer from Philadelphia. I stay where I 
‘to watch Al Lippman play Fred Birdsteker. 
‘he winners of these matches will play for. the 
mpionship. 
know all about Birdsteker from. the Harber 
i. This: is the first time I’ve seen Lippman. He’s 
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short, double-chinned, and has a gentle smile. His 
shirt collar is open and his sleeves are rolled up 
halfway to the elbow. Lippman’s arms, like Bird- 
steker’s, have elaborate tattoos on them. Of course 
he’s from Philadelphia and of course he throws 
wooden darts. 

Lippman was seeded to win “this. tournament. 
Over the last year, he’s been winning everything. 
In February, he won the U.S. Open in New York 
City. The prize for that tournament was an all- 
expenses-paid trip to London at the end of April to 
represent the United States in the- News of the 
World grand finals, the biggest, most prestigious 
darts tournament in the world. 

Birdsteker doesn’t read press clippings. He opens 
immediately, throws nothing but tons, and wins the 
first game in nine darts. But the next game is a 
mirror image of the first, with. Lippman winning in 
a handful of darts. The deciding game is not a 
good one. Birdsteker falters and cannot open for 
three rounds. By that time, Lippman is ready for 
his final double and gets it quickly. 

Now the whole tournament has boiled down to 
board number 4. Silberzahn lost to Fischer, and in 
a consolation match for third place, loses to Bird- 
steker. The championship match is three out of 
five games, and it’s worth $500, the difference be- 
tween first- and second-place money. 

There’s a pause while everyone gets settled 
around the board and Fischer and Lippman warm 
up. Fischer was the 1972 Culver City Open Cham- 
pion. He’s short, always looks as if he’s ready to 
laugh over something, and retrieves his darts with 
a curt sweep of his hand. 

On the other side of the room, a group of Phila- 
delphians are throwing games. Thiede is sitting off 
by himself, a lime of unopened beers stretched 
along the table in front of him, gifts from the 
people who want to say they bought Bob Thiede a 
beer. 

Lippman beat Fischer three "games to two for 
the championship. | 

I’ve seen a grain of rice vith the United States 
Constitution engraved on it. I’ve seen a 250-page 
novel without a word in it that contained the letter 


E. Ive seen a man ride a unicycle across a piano 


wire while juggling a dozen flaming torches and 
balancing a glass of champagne on his nose. And 
I've seen the way Ray Fischer and Al Lippman 
throw darts—if a fly landed on the board, either of 
them could nail it down with a flick of the wrist. 

I walk over to The Big Dart from Pittsburgh, 
who’s still smiling to himself over what we've seen. 
“Let’s go home, Bil,” I say. We walk out in si- 
lence. Bill stops underneath a large billboard on 
the corner of the street and takes out his darts. 
One at a time, he tosses them high into the top of 
the whiskey ad that’s hanging there. 
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The servant role of women, says a notable 
Harvard economist, is an unstated 
assumption of most current thinking about 
“the modern economy.” How women can 
be emancipated—and the likely 
consequences of such a drastic 
rearrangement of our society—is discussed 
in the essay that follows. 


uch effort has been devoted in the past hun- 

dred years to finding ways of preserving 

personal service, and with good reason. It is 

uniquely vulnerable to industrial development and 

the opportunities there provided. The search for sur- 

rogates has led generally to women and the family. It 

has made use of a pervasive force in the shaping of so- 

cial attitudes—one that has often been sensed but 

rarely described, and which may be called the Conve- 
nient Social Virtue. 

The convenient social virtue ascribes merit to any 
pattern of behavior, however uncomfortable or un- 
natural for the individual involved, that serves the 
comfort or well-being of the more powerful members 
of the community. The moral commendation of the 
community for convenient and therefore virtuous be- 
havior then serves as a substitute for pecuniary com- 
pensation. Inconvenient behavior becomes deviant 
behavior and is subject to the righteous disapproval or 
sanction of the community. 

The convenient social virtue is widely important 
for inducing people to perform unpleasant services. 
In the past it has attached strongly to the cheerful, 
dutiful draftee who, by accepting military service 
at rates of pay well below the market, appreciably 
eased the burden of taxes on the relatively well-to- 
do taxpayer. Anyone resistant to such service was 
condemned as deeply unpatriotic or otherwise des- 
picable. The convenient social virtue has also 
helped obtain the charitable and compassionate 
services of nurses, custodial personnel, and other 
hospital staff. Here too the resulting merit in the 
eyes of the community served as a partial sub- 
stitute for compensation. (Such merit was never 
deemed a wholly satisfactory substitute for remu- 
neration in the case of physicians.) But the ulti- 
mate success of the convenient social virtue has 
been in converting women to menial personal ser- 
vice. 

In pre-industrial societies women were accorded 
virtue, their procreative capacities apart, for their 
efficiency in agricultural labor or cottage manufac- 
ture or, in the higher strata of the society, for their 
intellectual, decorative, sexual, or other entertain- 
ment value. [ndustrialization eliminated the need 
for women in such cottage employments as spin- 
ning, weaving, or the manufacture of apparel; in 


















combination with technological advance it greatly 
-reduced their utility in agriculture. Meanwhile, ris- 
ing standards of popular consumption, combined 
< with the disappearance of the menial personal ser- 
vant, created an urgent need for labor to adminis- 
er and otherwise manage consumption. In con- 
juence a new social virtue came to attach to 
-household management—to intelligent shopping for 
_ goods, their preparation, use, and maintenance, and 


the care and maintenance of the dwelling and 


other possessions. The virtuous woman became the 
„good housekeeper or, more comprehensively, the 
good homemaker. Social life became, in large mea- 
Sure, a display of virtuosity in the performance of 
these functions—a kind of fair for the display of 
comparative womanly virtue. So it continues to be. 
These tendencies were already well advanced in 
the upper-income family by the beginning of the 
. present century. Thorsten Veblen in The Theory of 
the Leisure Class noted that “according to the ideal 
scheme of the pecuniary culture, the lady of the 
house is the chief menial of the household.” 

With higher income the volume and diversity of 
consumption increase and therewith the number 
and complexity of the tasks of household manage- 
ment. The distribution of time between the various 
tasks associated with the household, children’s edu- 
cation and entertainment, clothing, social life, and 
other forms of consumption becomes an increas- 
ingly complex and demanding affair. In con- 
sequence, and paradoxically, the menial role of the 
woman becomes more arduous the higher the fam- 
ily income, save for the insignificant fraction who 
still have paid servants. The wife of the senior au- 
tomobile executive need not be intellectually amus- 
ing or entertaining, although she is required to be 
conventionally decorative on occasions of public 
ceremony. But she must cook and serve her hus- 
band’s meals when he is at home; direct household 
procurement and maintenance; provide family 
transport; and, if required, act as charwoman, jani- 
tor, and gardener. Competence here is not re- 
marked; it is assumed. If she discharges these du- 
ties well, she is accepted as a good homemaker, a 
good helpmate, a good manager, a good wife—in 
short, a virtuous woman. Convention forbids ex- 
ternal roles unassociated with display of homely 


virtues that are in conflict with good household 


management. She may serve on a local library 


— -board or on a committee to consider delinquency 
-among the young. She may not, without reproach, 


e full-time employment or a demanding avoca- 
1. To do so is to have it said that she is neglect- 
g her home and family, that is, her real work. 
1e ceases to be a woman of acknowledged virtue. 
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he conversion of women into a crypto-ser- 
vant class was an economic accomplishment 
of the first importance. Menial employed 
servants were available only to a minority of the 
pre-industrial population; the servant-wife is avail- 


able, democratically, to almost the entire present — > 
male population. Were the workers so employed 


subject to pecuniary compensation, they would be 
by far the largest single category in the labor force. 
The value of the services. of housewives has been 
calculated, somewhat impressionistically, at roughly 
one-fourth of total Gross National Product. The 
average housewife has been estimated (at 1970 
wage rates for equivalent employments) to do 
about $257 worth of work a week or some $13,364 
a year.! If it were not for this service, all forms of 
household consumption would be limited by the 
time required to manage such consumption—to se- 
lect, transport, prepare, repair, maintain, clean, ser- 
vice, store, protect, and otherwise perform the tasks 
that are associated with the consumption of goods. 


The servant role of women is critical for the ex- = o oo 


pansion of consumption in the modern economy. 
That it is so generally approved, some recent mod- 
ern dissent excepted, is a formidable tribute to the 
power of the convenient social virtue. 

As just noted, the labor of women to facilitate con- 
sumption is not valued in national income or product. 
This is of some importance for its disguise; what is not 
counted is usually not noticed. Partly for this reason, it 
becomes possible for women to study economics with- 
out becoming aware of their precise role in the econ- 
omy. This, in turn, facilitates their acceptance of their 
role. Were their economic function more explicitly de- 
lineated in the current pedagogy, it might invite in- 
convenient rejection. 

The neoclassical model of an economic society— 
the one that dominates the approved pedagogy— 
has, however, a much more sophisticated disguise 
for the role of women. That is the household. The 
model emphasizes the role of individual decision in 
the economic system. Though a household includes 
several individuals—husband, wife, offspring, some- 
times relatives or parents—with differing needs, 
tastes, and preferences, all neoclassical theory holds 
it to be the same as an individual. Individual and 
household choices are, for all practical purposes, 
interchangeable.? 
or Money,” Ms., July, 1972. 

“Although some scholars have been troubled. “In the theory 
of demand we take the household as our basic atom . . . [W]e 
should take notice that many interesting problems concerning 
conflict within the family and parental control over the fate of 
minors are ignored when we take the household as a basic deci- 
sion-making unit. When economists speak of the consumer, they 
are in fact referring to the group of individuals composing the 
household.” Richard G. Lipsey and Peter O. Steiner, Economics 


(2nd ed.; Harper & Row, 1969). Having taken note of the heroic 


simplification in identifying the individual and the household, the 
authors revert to tradition and let the simplification stand, They are, 
however, exceptional in mentioning the problem. 














The household having been made identical with 
the individual, it then distributes its income to 
various uses so that satisfactions are roughly equal 
at the margin. This is the optimal state of enjoy- 
ment, the classical consumer equilibrium. An obvi- 
ous problem arises as to whose satisfactions are 
equated at the margin—those of the husband, the 
wife, the children with some allowance for age, or 
the resident relatives, if any. But on this all ac- 
cepted theory is silent. As between husband and 
wife, there is evidently a compromise which ac- 
cords with the more idyllic conception of the sound 
marriage. Each partner subordinates economic 
preference for the greater pleasures of propinquity 
and the marriage bed. Or only individuals with 
identical preference schedules marry. Or in a hith- 
erto unnoticed instrument of the marriage sacra- 
ment these schedules are made equal thereafter. 
Or, if the preference schedules do differ, divorce 
ensues, and the process continues until persons 
with identical schedules are mated. Or the woman, 
who in practice does much of the buying, equalizes 
her preferences at the margin, and her husband 
contrives to live in a lesser state of satisfaction. Or 
the husband, as the dominant member of the fam- 
ily, makes the decisions in accordance with his 
preference schedules, and his wife, however resign- 
edly, goes along. 

In fact, the modern household does not allow 
expression of individual personality and preference. 
It requires extensive subordination of preference 
by one member or another. The notion that eco- 
nomic society requires that something approaching 
half of its adult members accept subordinate status 
is not easily defended. And it is not easily recon- 
ciled with a system of social thought which not 
only esteems the individual but acclaims his or her 
power. So neoclassical economics resolves the prob- 
lem by burying the subordination of the individual 
within the household, the inner relationship of 
which it ignores. Then it recreates the household as 
the individual consumer. There the matter remains. 
The economist does not invade the privacy of the 
household, as he would not invade the privacy of 
the marriage bed. 





he common reality is that the modern 
= household involves a simple but highly im- 
. portant division of labor. With the receipt 
of the income, in the common case, goes the basic 
authority over its use. This usually lies with the 
male. Some of this authority is taken for granted. 
The place where the family lives depends over- 
whelmingly on the convenience or necessity of the 
member who makes the income. And both the 
level and nature or style of expenditure are also 


extensively influenced by its source-by whether 


the recipient is a business executive, lawyer, artist, 
accountant, civil servant, artisan, assembly-line 


worker, or professor. More important, in a society 
which sets store by pecuniary achievement, a natu- 
ral authority resides with the person who earns the 
money: This entitles him to be called the head of 
the family. 

The administration of the consumption resides 
with the woman. This involves much choice as to 
purchases—decisions as between different cake 
mixes and detergents. The conventional wisdom 
celebrates this power; it is women who hold the 
purse strings. In fact this is normally the power to 
implement decisions, not to make them. Action, 
within the larger strategic framework, is established 
by the man who provides the money. The house- 
hold, in the established economics, is essentially a 
disguise for the exercise of male authority. 

This household could not be better designed to 
facilitate consumption. The broad decisions on the 
general style of life rest with the husband and can 
be made without personal concern for the prob- 
lems of administration that are involved, These are 
the business of his wife. Most things, including 
consumption, are more enjoyed if the work associ- 
ated therewith is performed by someone else. 

Women acquiesce normally in the crypto-servant 
functions of consumption administration—in ar- 
ranging maintenance and repair of the house and 
of the household machinery and of the automobile 
and other equipment, in procurement and prepara- 
tion of food, in supervision of the consumption of 
the young, in organization and management of so- 
cial enjoyments, in participation in competitive so- 
cial display. Such tasks are taken to be the natural 
responsibilities of the sex. It will be urged that 
there is no cause here for comment or complaint; 
most women perform these functions contentedly 
and even happily. 

In a more comprehensive view, the acceptance 
and happiness are an impressive tribute to the so- 
cial conditioning to which people are subject. It is 
a prime tenet of modern economic belief—one that 
is central to the established economics and pow- 
erfully reinforced by advertising and sales- 
manship—that happiness is a function of the sup- 
ply of goods and services consumed. This point 
having been established, how better can a woman 
contribute to her own happiness and that of the 
family she loves than by devoting herself to the ef- 
ficient and energetic administration of the family 
consumption? Her service to the economy is thus 
hitchhiked to her sense of duty and her capacity 
for affection. And, as with other economic needs, it 
is affirmed in the convenient social virtue. This cel- 
ebrates as uniquely moral the woman who devotes 
herself to the well-being of her family; is a gra- 
cious helpmate; is a good manager; or who, at 
lesser levels of elegance, is a good housekeeper or 


< “real homebody.” By comparison, mere beauty, in- 
 tellectual or artistic achievement, or sexual com- 


petence is in far lower repute. And qualities that 





are inconsistent with good and acquiescent house- 
hold administration—personal aggressiveness, pre- 





husband and children, and, worst of all, indifferent 
housekeeping—are strongly deplored. i 


ew other matters has the economic system 
n so successful in establishing values and mold- 
ing resulting behavior to its needs as in the shap- 
-ing of a womanly attitude and behavior. And, to 
Summarize, the economic importance of the result- 
ing achievement is great. Without women to ad- 
Minister it, the possibility of increasing con- 
-sumption would be sharply circumscribed. With 
~ women assuming the tasks of administration, con- 
sumption can be more or less indefinitely in- 
creased. In very high income households this ad- 
- ministration becomes, as noted, an onerous task. 
_ But even here expansion is still possible; at these 
income levels women tend to be better educated 
and better administrators. And the greater availa- 
bility of divorce allows of a measure of trial and 
error to obtain the best. Thus, to repeat, it is 
women in their crypto-servant role of adminis- 
trators who make an indefinitely increasing con- 
sumption possible. As matters now stand, it is their 

supreme contribution to the modern economy. _ 
However, the acceptance by women of their major 
economic role is not completely secure. In recent years 
in all industrial countries there has been a measure of 
restlessness, even of minor revolt. Here we have the 
validating reaction that shows the problem we are dis- 
cussing to be real. What is lacking is a clear view of the 
underlying economic circumstance. And emancipa- 
tion of belief is itself a consequential reform. For once 
women perceive their role as instruments for ex- 
panding consumption on behalf of the planning sys- 
tem, their acquiescence in this role will surely dimin- 

ish, Or so one may hope. 


he reasonable goal of an economic system is 
== g one that allows all individuals to pursue so- 
oo M cially benign personal goals regardless of 

sex, There should be no required or conditioned 

‘subordination of one sex to another. This, and the 

techniques by which such rights are presently de- 

nied to women, require a substantial change in 
the way decisions on consumption are made within 

the household. These, at a minimum, ought to be 
~ appraised for their administrative cost to the par- 
o ticipants. This means that the woman, as the ad- 
ninistrator, should have the decisive voice on the 
le of life, for she shoulders the main burden. 
decisions are made jointly, the tasks of ad- 
nistration—cleaning, maintenance and repair of 
ng, artifacts, and vehicles, or planning and 
agement of social manifestations—should also 





















ption patterns. — 


ersonal interests to the neglect of 


ally shared. Either convention could, if | 
, bring a drastic change in present con- 
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However, the more plausible solution involves an 
attack on more fundamental causes. That, at the 
deepest level, involves the concept of the family. 
To a substantial though unmeasurable extent the 
prevailing concept of the family is derived from 
economic need. For agriculture and handicraft pro- 
duction it required firmly centralized responsibility 
for decisions on production and consumption and 
a useful division of labor on various tasks associ- 
ated with both the production and use of goods. 
The man did the heavier field work or the more 
heroic tasks of the hunt or predation; the woman 
managed the poultry and made the clothes. 

With industrialization and urbanization, men 
and women no longer share in tasks of production 
in accordance with strength and adaptability. The 
man disappears to the factory or office, the woman 
concentrates exclusively on managing consumption. 
This is a conventional arrangement, not an effi- 
ciently necessary division of labor; at a simple 
level of consumption it is perfectly possible for one 


person to do both. Without denying that the fam- eh 


ily retains other purposes, including those of love, 
sex, and child-rearing, it is no longer an economic 
necessity. With higher living standards it becomes, 
increasingly, a facilitating instrument for increased 
consumption, The fact that, with industrialization 
and with higher living standards, family ties in- 
creasingly weaken strongly affirms the case. 

It follows that, with economic development, 
women should be expected and encouraged to re- 
gard marriage not as a necessity but as a tradi- 
tional subordination of personality, one that is sus- 
tained by custom and the needs of the economic 
system. It should be the choice of many to reject 
the conventional family in return for other ar- 
rangements of life better suited to individual per- 
sonality. 

As a practical matter, women, if they are to be 
truly independent, must have access to income of 
their own. This is obviously necessary for survival 
outside the traditional family. And it makes pos- 
sible an independent existence—for shorter or 
longer periods—within the context of the family. 

With such income goes increased power over 
household decisions. With it also goes work which 
reflects, in some measure at least, the individual’s 
preference as to how her days should be spent. 
Even if not satisfactory, as work for many is not, 
the choice is not preordained, as is domesticity 
(meaning the administration of consumption), by 
marriage. Marriage is no longer a comprehensive 
trap. A tolerant society should not think ill of a 
woman who finds contentment in sexual inter- 
course, child-bearing, child-rearing, physical adorn- 
ment, and administration of consumption. But it 
should certainly think ill of a society that offers no 


 alternative—and which ascribes virtue to what is 


really the convenience of the producers of goods. 
Equal access to jobs requires the support of law. 














It also requires a series of companion reforms. Not 
all of these are of great novelty, for the instinct for 
solving problems has, as usual, anticipated the 
clear diagnosis of the ill. Four things are of par- 
ticular importance: | 

(1) Provision for professional care for children. 
The importance of this requires no comment. It is 
also, by the most orthodox measures of efficiency, 
a very great economic bargain. In a child care cen- 
ter one person cares professionally for numerous 
children; in the family one person cares unprofes- 
sionally for one or a very few. Thus there can be 
few institutions so directly designed to increase the 
productivity of labor. Professional child care has 
other advantages. The convenient social virtue 
ascribes to the present system the peculiar advan- 
tages of parental love. It almost never mentions 
the instances where this parental affection is di- 
luted or negated by boredom, indifference, repel- 
lent personality, alcoholism, other psychological 
and physiological disorders, or a grievous inability 
to understand those that beset a child. 

(2) Greater individual choice in the work week 
and work year. That women need provision, as 
men do not, for maternity leave will be generally 
agreed. Their transition into the working force also 
requires flexibility. What could be accomplished 
gradually is excluded if abrupt reorganization of 
traditional household practices is thought to be re- 
quired. A three- or four-day week, or a fifteen- or 
twenty-hour week, may make the transition pos- 
sible for many women where immediate com- 
mitment to a normal working week could be an in- 
superable barrier. 

There is a more general case for flexibility, one 
that is rewarding to both sexes. Only if an individ- 
ual has a choice as to the length of his working 
week or year, along with the option of taking un- 
paid leave for longer periods, does he or she have 
an effective choice between income and leisure. 
The absence of such flexibility—the commitment to 
a standard work week and year—assumes that all 
workers have roughly the same preference as be- 
tween income and what it buys and leisure and the 
enjoyments that it allows. All, accordingly, conform 
to the same working week and year. This is a bar- 
barous assumption, another denial of the individ- 
uality that the established economics pretends to 
defend. The desire for flexibility is evident in the 
widely differing preferences of workers concerning 
overtime and moonlighting. In fact the continued 
commitment of industry to a uniform work week 
and year is a concession to the convenience of 
management and one that is by no means vital for 
efficiency. 

(3) An end to the present male monopoly of the 


better jobs in the technostructure. For all practical — 


purposes the monopoly is now complete; in 1969, plan was designated by us “The Minority Advancement Plan.” 








in excess of 95 percent of all jobs in industry. pay- 
ing more than $15,000 a year were held by males. 





bers of the community who, for other and even less defensible 


This reflects, in some degree, the sound instinct of 
the technostructure. If the latter is successfully to 
pursue the affirmative goal of growth, there must 
be women to administer the resulting increase in 
private consumption. Sensing this, the tech- 
nostructure sets a sound example by excluding 
women from its membership, keeping them for the 
required administration. In line therewith, as ear- 
lier observed, the wife of the senior business execu- 
tive is usually a model of acquiescent and prideful 
submission to competent household administration 
on a large scale. But one must be cautious in the 
search for a sophisticated explanation when a 
simple one is available. The male monopoly in 
business is for the beneficiaries an agreeable tradi- 
tion; women have not challenged it because they 
are conditioned to the convenient social virtue—to 
the notion that family duty and the administration 
of consumption are their proper functions. 

The male monopoly will not be broken volun- 
tarily. It will require the pressure of law, and since 
the corporation can no longer claim the immunity 
associated with assumed subordination to the mar- 
ket—since in all but the approved myth the large 
firm is a public entity—there is no barrier to the 
application of such pressure. The appropriate 
procedure would be to require all firms above a 
minimum size to bring the representation of 
women at various salary levels into general accord 
with their representation in the working force as a 
whole. Ample time should be allowed for this; I 
have elsewhere urged, with others, that major cor- 
porations be required to present a ten-year plan 
for bringing themselves into compliance.? No plea 
of intolerable damage to business efficiency can be 
allowed. On the contrary, it will generally be 
agreed that women are not less stupid than men 
and, more improbably, that the intelligence avail- 
able for corporate management is, at any time, 
limited. Accordingly such a reform will bring a 
very great increase—potentially a doubling—of the 
supply of available intelligence. 

(4) The requisite educational opportunity must 
be provided for women. The need for this is obvi- 
ous. It is less obvious that, given the past discrimi- 
nation, educational institutions, notably universities 
and centers of professional training, must for a pe- 
riod discriminate affirmatively in favor of women. 
To do otherwise is implicitly to perpetuate past 
discrimination. The higher reaches of the tech- 
nostructure must be under legal pressure to hire 
and advance women. Professional and other 
schools must be under legal pressure to provide 
them. When the effects of past discrimination have 

3Written in company with Professors Edwin Kuh and Lester 
C. Thurow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this 
similar provision is made for black and Spanish-speaking. mem- 


reasons, also suffer de facto exclusion. 








been erased—the same is true for racial minorities— 
‘selection can become sex-blind. But only then. 


_ “he consequence of the emancipation of 
.-women-—and the rationalization of the 
 household—will be a substantial change in 
atterns of life. Thus suburban life—as a wealth of 
commonplace comment affirms—is demanding in 
`- the administrative requirements of its consumption. 
_. Vehicle maintenance, upkeep of dwellings, move- 
ment of offspring, extirpation of crabgrass, therapy 
of pets, the heavy demands of social intercourse in- 
volving competitive display of housewifely com- 
petence, are among the innumerable cases in point. 
Were all of these tasks shared by the male, there 
would be an urgent reconsideration of the advan- 
tages of suburban life. Urban multiple-dwelling 
< units are much less demanding in their administra- 
= tion. Here, not surprisingly, wives of independent 

:: purpose in life are now generally to be found. 
Lesser changes may be assumed. There will be 
more professionally prepared food. There will be 
less home cooking, the often dubious quality of 
which is ardently celebrated in the convenient 
social virtue. Similarly there will be increased 
reliance on external services rather than home- 
installed machinery—on laundries, professional 
housecleaning, and public transport. instead of 
wife-operated and maintained washing machines, 
housecleaning apparatus, and automobiles. Profes- 
sional entertainment will replace the social inter- 
course associated with competitive display of wom- 
anly talent in food preparation, home decoration, 
gardening, and the dispensation of alcohol. 
Plausibly there will be an increased resort to the 
arts. The arts, unlike, for example, competitive dis- 
play of social craftsmanship, are relatively unde- 
manding in administration and they involve tasks 
which are themselves interesting and preoccupying. 
A final observation is in order. Economic produc- 
lion is divided between services and goods or things. 
-With many exceptions services are supplied by the 
‘ small-scale firms of the market system; things come, in 
the main, from the large corporations which comprise 
- what in the book of which this argument is a part I call 
_ the planning system. The rendering of services is geo- 
graphically dispersed and associated with the person- 
_ ality of the individual performing them, both factors 
_ that lend themselves badly to organization and thus to 
-the large corporations of the planning system. Manu- 
acturing of goods is pre-eminently a function of the 
system--the great majority of large corpo- 
re nufacturing enterprises. The con- 
tion of goods, in most cases, requires adminis- 
“preparation, cleaning, maintenance, repair, 
onsumption of services does not 
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administration; they are, in effect, 
ervice. And a very large 
es—those of laundries, garages, 
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plumbers, snow removers—have, as their purpose, 
the easing of the tasks of administration associated 
with the use or consumption of goods, including 
real property. | 


It follows that, if women are no longer available 
ministrative task must thus be minimized, there 


will be a substantial shift in the economy from 
goods to services. This means, pari passu, a shift in 
the economy from the planning system to the mar- 
ket system. Again we see how useful it is for the 
planning system to hold women in their present 
crypto-servant role. | 

There are few matters on which the mind can 
dwell more appreciatively than on the changes 
from emancipating women from their present ser- 
vice to the consumer society and the planning sys- 
tem. But it is the emancipation itself that is the 
present concern. 


ESTRANGEMENT 


They have a child 
they love. 


The child returns from a visit 
with the father, 

has a sack of hard candy 

the mother sees and takes 
and throws away. 


The child cries. The mother cries. 
The father, if he knew, 
would cry. 


The father knows. 

The mother has told him 
of the illness, Sweets 
could kill the child. 


But the father loves the child 

and the child the father. 

Neither has a full knowledge of love 
and there are things to be put 

in love’s place. 


So the child cries, the mother cries. 


And the father, it is true, 
would cry. 


-by William Pitt Root 

















Most of the summer Accommodations are In Evangeline Memorial 


tourists will have gone. plentiful, and Nova Scotia’s Park, the Orleans roses 
But, they’ll leave Nova most famous visitor are still blooming. Off 
Scotia as they found it, attractions, like the 4 South-Western Nova 
warm, hospitable, scenic, restored Fortress Louis- Scotia, near Yarmouth and 
historic. Cape St. Mary, the giant 
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So it will be here, Ross | bluefin are still running. 
intact, waiting for you. Farm A Throughout the province, 
Our Atlantic à fall fairs flourish, and 

beaches have 


Hi theblueberry gets a 
spent the whole =>. lide 
summer warm- 
ing up for your =H i Sa 
arrival,andour "T CER ee Ay AN 
golf courses areas € M Lo ei d 
green as ever. The 
ocean moderates our 
climate, postpones fall to 
the last possible moment. 
You'll get brown before the 
leaves do. 










festival all its own. 
There isn’t a summer 
thing you can’t do. You 
can swim, sail, scuba, 
surfcast without a license, 
canoe. Another nice 


This same ocean gives D j f x ®thing about Nova Scotia 
you close to 5,000 miles of o l in the fall: You’re less 
spectacular Atlantic stay open until the middle ofa tourist. You’re more 
coastline to admire. of October. one of us. 


Nova Scotia 
Couldn’t you use a little now? 


For more information about Nova Scotia vacations, write to one of our Nova Scotia Information Offices, 
630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, New York, N.Y. 10020. Area Code 212 581-2420/616 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine 04101. Area Code 800 341-6709 (toll free in New England)/P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


The real 
Man in his ignorance has always assumed that the earth would rejuvenate herself, no matter what he did. 


a TIN |a 
MALL Lee.” 
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g The earth can lose her resiliency. Her waters 
$ are polluted, her soil is becoming dust, some of 
Y her trees are poisoned. Someday she may be 
= beyond her ability to heal herself. But what we 

š do to her we do to ourselves. 
5 The Indians call the earth their mother. 
o We must protect the earth. We must learn to 
= live in harmony with her; we must learn her 
g moods and rhythms. We must love the earth. 
B 
S 
z 

$ The ideal 
2 When man and nature are in harmony, the land 
$ is happy. There is great strength in this idea. 
2 
z AtlanticRichfieldCompany $ 
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ff dead were lying under the rubber trees on can- 
vas stretchers. There were eight dead and an aid 
tent nearby with a dozen wounded. It was hot and 
© very still. The grove of rubber trees was situated on a 
flat plain, inland from the sea; the plain was littered 
_. with military machinery. Naval gunfire was still fall- 
-< ing, and they could hear the explosions a mile or two 
< away. Soldiers were sprawled under the trees, smok- 
ing dope and drinking beer and talking quietly. 
-Someone had a radio turned to AFRTS, and the sol- 
~~. ders” heads nodded to the beat. They paid no atten- 
_ tion to the dead, who were covered with green rubber 
==- ponchos; the dead blended into the vegetation, and 
after a while they were scarcely noticeable at all. 
They might have been men sleeping, unless you 
looked closely at their hands, which were rigid and 
gray. 
She noticed that their boots looked new, hardly 
worn at all; two of the rifles had not been fired; they 
had full clips and were still on safety. She wrote these 
¿ze details in her notebook. She had no desire to see the 
faces, but she wondered if the dead had head 
wounds, and whether the wounds were gunshot or 
‘apn > colonel had told her they had run into 
Snipers, and the wounded men in the tent confirmed 
that. The colonel said he had never seen such accu- 
rate sniper fire, and his lead element had lost a dozen 
- dead and wounded in the first few minutes. They had 
_.-been moving through the rubber trees on line, and 
-= had taken all their casualties in the first half hour. 
- Those included the company commander and his 
O. It took a while for the company to regroup and 
derstand where the fire was coming from. Offi- 
lly, the report read that they had bumped an 
smy battalion. But. hell, the colonel said, it could 
just a few enemy; five or six snipers, who’d 
y cool and deliberate about their business. 
, he said; that was a tactic that one way or an- 
r dated back to the Peloponnesian Wars, Athens 


i the afternoon the shooting stopped and the 
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-A story by Ward Just 
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and Sparta. There was nothing new or different 
about sniping. 

She stood a little distance away taking pictures, 
framing the shot to catch the dead in the foreground 
and the soldiers relaxing in the rear. She shot a dozen 
pictures in different focuses, to make the ironic point. 
There were a number of ways to get various effects: 
blur the foreground and sharp-focus the rear, or vice 
versa. Or use the depth-of-field to pull the entire pic- 
ture in sharp. She practiced with different settings, 
regulating the light and shade, although everything 
would depend on the darkroom and how it was han- 
dled there. Not that it made any difference; they sel- 
dom printed her pictures. 

Someone handed her a can of beer and she sat 
down, cradling the camera. The dead were at. eye 
level now, and she took the camera and shot the rest 
of the film, shooting with the boots in the fore- 
ground. It was a disgusting and witless. business, but 
she was there for a purpose, and she thought she 
ought to get all she could. Just then she knew that 
someone was looking at her, and the vibrations were 
not friendly. Without glancing up she put the camera 
away, stuffing it hard into her rucksack and staring 
straight ahead. After a moment. or two she shifted 
her eyes, and saw a soldier staring at her. The sol- 
dier’s face was hard with hatred. After a minute, he 
looked away. Then she got up and walked away to 
find the landing zone, and a helicopter that would 
take her back to division. | 


That night they were all drinking in the third-floor 
suite and quite early she left with another journalist 
to have a nightcap and then go to bed. They had one 
or two drinks; the journalist wanted to talk about his 
love affair with an airline stewardess. He was won- 
dering if he should ask his office to extend his tour. 
His paper sent their correspondents on six-month 
tours; the assignment was passed around the office 
like a penalty. } 

“See, she’s based out of Hong Kong and I could 
work at least three more visits there if Pd apply for 








an extension. Christ, Pm really in love with her. 

Fallen for her, you know?” 3 
“['d. reapply then.” She was thinking about her 

story, the fight that afternoon. She could write the 


story around the interviews with the wounded and 


the colonel, folding in some description of the grove 
of rubber trees and the dead. She could write it from 
the point of view of the enemy. 

“I hate this goddamned town, and the war that 
goes with it. This crummy hotel and the money- 
srubbing people.” He took a long swallow of his 
drink, staring at her over the edge of the glass. 

What did you say to that? It was better in the 
field? : 

“She’s something, look at this.” He handed over a 
picture of a very blonde girl in a bikini. “This was 
taken on one of the beaches in Hong Kong. She’s 
nice, no? She’s a swinger, that’s really what she likes 
to do in life. It was a hell of a lot of fun in Hong 
Kong. We went shopping. I got a Nikon and some 
threads. Three fittings in three days. ” He paused, 
smiling. “You ought to find a man.’ 

“Is one lost?” 

“Something permanent for a little while.” 


They sat quietly, drinking the last of a bottle of 


Scotch, It was near midnight; she thought she ought 
to be in bed. She wondered whether to write the story 
that night or in the morning. She thought it was bet- 
ter to write it fresh, with no complications. The other 
started to talk about his stewardess again, how she 
had changed his life. He said she was uninhibited, 
that was the best part about her. The voodoo princess 
from BOAC. He was very relaxed and happy, sitting 
back in the big chair. All the rooms of the hotel were 
- similar, same beds, same furniture. A stereo set in the 
_corner, freshly laundered fatigues hanging on a hook 
near the door; military gear, knapsacks and canteens. 
She felt pleasantly tired; it had been a strain making 
three airplane connections from the field. They fin- 
ished the last of their drinks and she got up to go. 

“She’s a hell of a girl.” 

“Al, you’re the envy of your friends.” 

“Why don’t you stay?” 

She laughed and stepped into the silent hall and 
walked down to the elevator. She was excited at the 
thought of writing the story in the morning, two pots 
of coffee in the room. She’d take three, four hours 
writing the story, then have a long and languid 
lunch. No, not the elevator; there was a better idea. 
_ She walked down two floors and knocked on another 
door, after listening quietly for a moment and hear- 
ing music from within. The door opened a notch. 

“It’s me,” she said. 

“Back from the wars.” 

She leaned against the doorjamb, and smiled. 

“Irs late,” he said. 
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“Ten minutes of talk,” she said. “Then PI go.” 
The door opened wider and she walked in. He 
climbed back into bed. She was carrying two note- 


_pads, and she put those on the night table. Then she 


stretched out on the bed and kissed his elbow. He 
smiled and touched her cheek. He was reading one of 
Céline’s books, the book open and lying on his chest. 

She was suddenly very sleepy. “I don’t know 
how you can read novels of that kind, here, in this 
place. The place is crazy enough without com- 
pounding it. I think one’s reading ought to be very 
highly structured. Sears catalogues. The Book of 
Genesis. Shakespeare’s sonnets. Captured enemy 
documents. Céline will drive you crazy. Everything 
that’s in Céline is present here as well. There are a 
number of very important concepts here that Ce- 
line has not begun to touch.” 

“Invincible ignorance,” he said. 

She yawned, very sleepy now. 

“You would be better informed if you read Cé- 
line.” 

“Crazier,” she mumbled. 

“Did you get a good story today?” 

“Unh.” 

“Make notes? Did you get to the bones of the 
myth? Did you count the dead? Did the dead count 
you? How many puzzled expressions today? Any fan- 
ciful explanations?” 

“Thought about you,” she said. Her eyes were 
closed; she could feel his palm. She was almost 
asleep. He was speaking very softly to her, touching 
her head and her neck. She moved closer to him, 
dreaming about him. She dreamed they were in bed 
together, making love. She dreamed he loved her, 
they loved each other. She was dreaming before she 
was asleep. 

When she woke in the morning he was gone. 


Z: 


n the fall she went home on leave, back to Wash- 
ington. She found Washington nervous and agi- 
tated, though the weather was gorgeous. It was a 

poisonous atmosphere, and she endured three Wash- 
ington dinner parties where she was lectured on the 
war. They had all the textbook answers, orders of 
battle, force levels, kill ratios, free fire zones, A and B 
levels of pacification, endurance estimates, morale 
factors—all of them classified. Washington was harsh 
and metallic, edges everywhere. She received three 
cables from him. She stayed with friends and 
watched television programs in the evening, news re- 
ports from the war zone. It was peculiar, seeing her 
friends on television, watching them doing their 
stand-ups with gunfire in the background. Seeing the 
streets of the city, more familiar to her now than any 
American city, she bored her friends with travel- 
ogues. Her paper obliged her to deliver lectures, and 
she found she could not talk persuasively about what 
she had seen. She had no powers of recall. She could 










write about it, but she could not talk about it: the 
notion was something within. The lectures were a 
ilure except for one television appearance when 









n notes. Reading the notes afterwards 
that what she’d said were lies. She re- 
€ episodes to him in a long letter that took 
ost of a morning to write; it was difficult to con- 
ect their lives. i 

-o0 Butin Washington they thought it was fantastic, 
What she was doing. Fantastic. They thought she 
made a difference, made them uncomfortable in the 
-~ Department of Defense. The trouble with Washing- 
ton, they said, was that it was too comfortable. She 
~ feached them with her war stories, she was way down 
deep. 

“Whatever they're paying you, it’s not enough.” 
- “It’s enough,” she said. | | 

| “No, really. It’s fantastic. Are you going to stay for 
__. long? Six months more? A year? You ought to think 
_ about a return to America, and reporting from Capi- 
co tol Hill. They're crying for women now. You could 
write your own ticket. Do such a good job. I don’t 
know how you stand it, where you are.” 

“Invincible ignorance,” she said. 

“Oh, we know how it is. You don’t have to play 
that role with us, We know how it must be, or per- 
haps we don’t. Perhaps we can’t conceive. But you’re 

well read.” ; 

_ She was confused, two or three of them were talk- 
ing at once. For a lunatic moment she felt like one of 
those Japanese soldiers who are found on Guam or 

_ Saipan or somewhere, holding out twenty-six years 
after the surrender. It put her off to be told that the 

stories were being read, although, of course, she 

-knew that; but it was better knowing it at a distance. 
It seemed to her that people were looking over her 
shoulder. She took a drink from a passing waiter and 
backed away. | 

“God,” one of them breathed. They were being 
very solicitous, kind in their way. But it was an in- 

=== vasion, and what was she supposed to say? _ 
“If you’re telling the truth in your stories, then it 
- Must be the most dreadful place. Crazy. I mean, 
zed. Don’t you hate the war? Though it’s exciting, 
urse. It’s a hell, it must be sixth or seventh circle. 
No kidding now, just how bad is it? On the other 
hand, you must be making a bundle.” 
_ “Pm the happiest P’ve been,” she said. 






















a. 


> made her. way west, cabling him from San 
ancisco. She gave him her flight number and 
ime of arrival. She was enthusiastic, flying into 
-she’d decided that if she were so valuable 
astic, then she could fly first class. She was 
Tokyo, but decided against that. She 
straight as a die from southern Cali- 
ding books and listening to tapes. A bottle 
> Sleep, sunrise over the Pacific. There was 
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plenty of time for thought, five miles above the Pa- 
cific Ocean. She was sorry now that she’d left the 
war. Washington had given her nothing; home leave 
was a misnomer. She had to be arch about it, and tell 
them that she did not relate to the environment. Ev- 
erything in Washington was pale by comparison; 
there was nothing to be seen with the eyes. It was an- 
tiseptic. Washington was insincere, it had no struc- 
ture, its life was loose and at odds. He’d asked her to 
buy some books for him in America, and she had 
those in her carry bag. It was a gaudy assortment: 
Robbe-Grillet, Bernard Fall’s latest book, Bleak 
House, Black Mischief, A Sentimental Education, the 
short novels of Henry James. She wondered how 
Henry James would relate to the environment, how 
Henry James would handle the five o’clock briefing. 
Follow that through: it was a turn of the screw re- 
moved from the Home Counties and Pall Mall. It 
was a pleasure buying the books, and having them 
with her. 

In a rumpled dress, swinging the carry bag, she 
alighted from the airplane in heat of a hundred de- 
grees. She stood to one side at the base of the ramp, 
searching for him in the crowd. The other passengers 
swept past her, construction foremen, diplomats, 
army officers, people who in one way or another were 
involved in the war. She didn’t see him on the tar- 
mac, strange because he said he’d be there. She 
walked toward the waiting room, sad, searching with 
her eyes. She was anxious to see him, and slightly 
panicked now; she’d thought there was something 
formidable and intimate about his meeting the air- 
plane. The place was entirely familiar to her. 

She saw him then, standing alone against the wall 
of the waiting room, staring straight ahead, puzzled. 
He looked at her, then past her. His eyes floated past, 
his hands were in his pockets. She walked up to him, 
smiling—and when he saw her he gave a little start, 
and grinned shyly. He shook his head; as if hed 
awakened from a nap. She kissed him, unaware that 
anything was wrong. : a 

“Tve got your books.” 

“Oh good.” | a Bat ck 7 

“They're in the carry bag, all.of them. I couldn’t 
get one of them in French. All they had was the 
English.” | 7 Í 

“I don’t mind.” è 

“But the rest of them are here: James and the oth- 
ers.” She opened the carry bag so he could see the 
books. | $ 

“Well, how was it? Did you like it? Pm sorry about 
the cables, but I was worried when I didn’t hear.” 

“I didn’t like it at all. If it’s news to you, theyre the 
ones behind bars, in straitjackets. Pm glad to be 
back. To be here with you.” | 

The passengers were moving past them; there was 
a long line at customs, He motioned to the bar in the 
waiting room. They were in no hurry, and it was use- 
less to try to accelerate the customs process. Customs 
proceeded at a deliberate pace. — i : n 














“Tve got a car outside. Let’s have a drink, then go 
through the line.” 

“It’s so long, rit get in line now.” 

“Its an hour either way.” 

“Maybe there'll be someone that we know. You 
wait. PIL go through now.’ 

He saw small beads of perspiration on her fore- 
head and cheeks. She hated the heat; it affected her 
badly. He dried her forehead with the back of his 
hand, and kissed her again. She smiled and gripped 
his arm. He kissed her again, more gently, then drew 
away. She looked weary, tired, and drawn. 

“Are you all right?” 

She smiled brightly and nodded. The heat. 

“No, seriously.” 

“Pm on pins and needles,” 

“Let’s get a drink.” 

“No, Pil go through the line. Pll be very quick.” 

He shrugged. “Sure. When will the war end?” 

They didn’t talk much in the car, and later, in the 
hotel, they circled each other, wary. They made love 
very roughly. He was not with her, and she knew 
then that something was very wrong. She pressed 
him for explanations, but it was useless. He said it 
was impossible to explain correctly, so he would not 
explain at all. He looked at her strangely, as if he'd 
expected someone else; usually so cheerful, he did 
not smile at all. The next day he moved out of their 
hotel room to an apartment near the cathedral. He 
said that life was confusing, and she wished him 
good luck on that. She had her work, but she was 
sorry just the same. He was as much a part of her life 
as the work. But she was stoic about it, there being 
no real alternative; she would stay busy, and would 
- not lack company. Mystified, she let him be, to work 

out EEN it was. 


she said, still smiling. 


4. 


ircumstances drew them together again. 
Much later, when he'd tried everything to 
get her back, and had. been successful in a 
temporary way, he told her about the morning at the 
airport, and what had happened later. She didn’t 
want to hear about it particularly, but he told her 
anyway. He said he could describe it, but not explain 
it; the emotions were complicated. He said he hadn’t 
recognized her. “You were someone else altogether. | 
_ didn’t recognize you until you were five feet away, 
looking me in the face. I saw you standing at the bot- 
tom of the ramp, but I didn’t know . . . who you 
were. Three weeks was a millennium. You were a 
_ stranger. I didn’t know what to expect. Until we were 
face to face, and I saw you smiling at me, I didn’t 
connect. I knew that it had to be you, because you 
were looking at me in a special way, and when you 
spoke I recognized your voice. You looked like you 
ought to look, and then you kissed me. But your face 
was unfamiliar. Were you different in some way? I 
thought so, but I didn’t understand it. You were a 





stranger, so later when we were together it was like 
being with a stranger. And to have that, after every- 
thing that had happened before. You: a woman cas- 
ually picked out of a crowd at an airport, a woman in 
a slept-in dress and an old carry bag. A beautiful 
woman bringing books, neither young nor old. I 
could’ve died. In a week or two, I knew you again, 
but it was a different acquaintance. I remembered all 
the things we’d done together. But that morning at 
the airport, the surface escaped me.” 

She understood him. To her sorrow she knew ex- 
actly what he meant. “This place has no memory,” she | 
said. “If anything leaves, it’s forgotten, and if it re- 
turns, it has to begin again. No memory, no loyalties.” 

“No moving parts,” he said. 

She shook her head and sighed. “It was pretty bad 
in the hotel room.” 

“Tm sorry about it,” 

“I know.” 

“I didn’t understand.” 

She gave him a rueful little smile. “How could 
you?” she asked. 


he said. 


They lived together on tiptoe, quietly and con- 
servatively, stepping lightly, under strain. They re-. 
ported to each other as they reported the war, at a 
distance. They became oddly domesticated, as 
toward the end of her tour she began to avoid the 
battlefield. She avoided small units, and except for 
one week with the Navy never left the city for more 
than two days at a time. She knew what to expect in 
the field; there was nothing more to say about the 
dead. There was neither virtue, nor innocence, nor 
anything else except paradox; even irony, her most 
reliable weapon, was worn out. She took her evi- 
dence, the scenes and the dialogue, from radio oper- 
ators in colonels’ tents. Interviews in hospital wards. 
After-action reports. Ex post facto accounts. Brief- 
ings. She knew all the colonels now, and two or three. 
of them were at pains to alert her when a major op- 


eration was under way. She convinced herself that 


the war had moved into a political phase, and that 
the battlefield story was less important than the polit- 
ical one. Coincidentally, this happened to be true. 
But she was still wonderful at what she did, supply- 
ing immediacy and drama to the episodes of the war. 
That did not change, though everything else did. 

At length he left for America, and they maintained | 
a sporadic correspondence. She reported on. activities. 
in the provinces, he on the atmosphere in Washing- 
ton. These were detailed, factual letters, suitable for a 
collection. She would write the letters as carefully as 
she wrote her newspaper articles, and assumed he 
did likewise. But nothing was the same after the af- 
ternoon in the airport. She didn’t know whose fault it 
was, or if it were anyone’s fault; but there were no 
more dreams in any case. She remembered his words 
often, and they were troubling. She had always 
thought of herself as a stranger—and what if that 
were true after all? Where did that leave her? O 
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-= Suicide, too, has its degrees of 
pain and of propriety. To slip down 
through the emerald depths of softly 
laving Caribbean waters has about 
it-a certain elegiac pathos, some lit- 
-erary echoes (The Tempest, Lycidas, 
Shelley), a- melancholy, watery lyr- 
icism. To crack the early morning 


r of one’ s Jead, is. Poca cer- 


daho silence by shooting off the 


faraway, five-foot-ten & monna n 
_ human being happy. Well, he hast 
9 I am so happy I could scream! = > 
7 : - IPs enough! 1 can't BEAR ANY K 
AL i eorge Meredith 
illain- r pom be, and e : 


HE LONELY CALM 





S Mark Schorer 


“once he found his true voice, even 


his most acerbic writing, with all its 
grueling self-lacerations, all its cru- 
cifying pain, true anguish, is pre- 
sented in its tone, at least, as comic. 
This comic tone invades even those 
religious poems, prayers, that Ber- 
ryman had taken to writing toward 
the end of his life. “My Lord... I 
know You are there. The sweat is, I 


-am here.” 


No other recent poetry, probably, 
has been not so much written as en- 
dured. In no recent poetry, I mean, 


~~ has the experience behind the poem 
o- become so neat the aesthetic sur- 
oe itself: 


S -itis plain to me 
Christ underwent man & treachery 
- & socks 


p & lashes, thirst, exhaustion, the bit, 


lar, long-after, 


_. MORE. . 
“Let this be it. ve hag it. I can’t 
wait. 


| The comic ‘tone (the colloquial put 
i downs, really) is the only shield he 
“permits between us and his hellish 
s rage, the saving distance. It is like 
re the flippant wave of his arm that he 
is said to have given some passerby 


just before he went over the railing 


s; of the bridge. acct 
; Recovery is in many ways- a funny mar 


tween the great intellectual gi 


-the words, 










sondo | in this instan 


the hero and the sordid, almost stu- 
pidly mundane weakness with which 
he struggles, genius as stumblebum, 
Hamlet as Bottom, something | ike 




















at the opening of the section num- 
bered 1, which follows immediately 


upon that first, brief, smashing 
scene where the dazed hero is con- 
fronted by his distraught wife with 
“This is the last drink 
you will ever take”: “Alan Sev- 
erance, M.D., Litt. D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Immunolog and Molecu- 
lar Biology, i 1 y 
Professor, Pulitzer Poz 














ot) d Why S Severance? pee 

for my pathetic & disgusting who knew John. Ber yman or even 

7 vices, oo et : 
to make this filthy fact of particu- : Pari 















ere 
ther. "subjects, “theology, 
nearly a Renaissance man, but no 
a 2 | 





indulgent vices, i 


eneraly a is Sev- 
vho i athetic with and 


i 2u crew, In the 
) _ where oo 


t, 

1 man kand jearned ina vari- 
disciplines, ‘and by inventing 
verance, he could exploit all that 
urious learning without any 
10w of that egotism which, I be- 
ie; he pomana loathed in 

self. 
ut there is. more to that name, 


‘Severance, in the suggestion of a di- 


vided self- In a letter to Mark Van 
Doren, the poet wrote, “The man I 
identify with is Housman, pedantic 
and remorseless (though with a lyric 
= style far superior to mine), a really 
_ bifurcated personality.” So Ber- 
ryman: scholar and poet, self-in- 
duigent egotist and excessive al- 
truist, et cetera. Where, then, is the 
‘other” Berryman in Recovery? He 
is “Jasper Stone, the extremely bit- 
er bearded poet, who did not seem 
to care about anything whatever.” It 


‘Jasper who tells Severance that 


“your name is against you,” and it 
is Severance in turn who is able to 
raise Ber yman S: Dream ya 


aa, was Saeed: 


Dar > 
zhe felt too, but eae: 


you ‘interested, at atl in ‘that very 


weird stuff?” He looked as if he | 


cared, 

“Yes. Not as much as Ruth, but 
I read some myself afterward. You 
sound better aloud. Good deal of 


authentic mania there, black and- 


blue wit, pain~the fellow going on cee 


to fresh defeats, flappable, flap- 
pable. Surviving however. I bought: 
a lot of the little I could under- 
stand. Do you write when youge 
drung?” e 
“Not necessarily. You know, 1 
prefer your capsule to most of my 
American reviews of that book. 
Not all, | 
man. I’m touched, Alan.” 


Jasper’s “‘little man” 


but you heard my little 


is Henry, |. 


Berryman’s persona in the Dream | $ 


Songs, and we see now that in 


creating Severance, Berryman was- 
really simply carrying over into his. 


prose the effective device of double 


‘voices that he had developed in his 


poems from Homage to Mistress 
Bradstreet on. It was a device that 
enabled him to put his desperation 
outside himself, to objectify it up to 
a point and thus deal with it, 
whether in sorrow or in ridicule, 


even when the desperation becomes 
suicidal, as it increasingly does. If at. 
last the device did not save. the 

poet, it saved his poetry. Mark Van. 
Doren, Berryman’ s adored mentor, — 


. But it is the home 
ands of oaen m n 


motities| in ; Wachingeon, 


we introduce an exceptions 4 


have a key to understandi 
$ ington as it F remlly i is. E 


in his moving memorial statement | trolle 

that he himself did not live to read | ing: s- 
to the National Institute of Arts and | and mistre 

Letters (it must have been one of | agents, col 

the very last things he wrote), sum- | yers an 


marized the virtues of the- tecl 
nique: “He was able to say'all that 
he saw, thought, felt, imagined, and 


understood. In other words, he had | 20 why, otherwi 


broken through into his own deep- Se 
` est recesses, a region where few |, 
on - poets or writers of any kind ever- 

i , come, ae where he was free to me 


. tender, as tough, as "terrible. ‘as oe 


d? The poet was 
wever. “Just report 
{ nder. consternation 


g had by a pro.. 
farovi and the 


recesses. 


downright funny as he pleased. an 


Perhaps not quite to the deepest . 
Berryman-Severance - can- |. 
for all his ceaseless in- 
trospection, discover the source of | 


not, 


his infliction. There are at least two 


suggestions in this unfinished novel | 
that the title was meant to be taken | 


without irony, that the end of 


exorcism was to be achieved: ers 
afterwards, af eet A 


i ns 


The. Congressman Who 


P Flaubert i is a splendid read. Whe ir 
| ae it Picks apie found. ear 
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“of course, “This was” ae to hi 













e, indeed, not only a living John, 


nate fragment. 





nd attractive memoir of their 
ndship, does not explore the mo- 

















terests me. I intend to keep. full 
1otes of my ups and downs for my 
private. information. . And thus ob- 


“come at once much less. And I have 
proved to my own conviction that I 
can write with fury, with rapture, 
with. absorption still.” Indeed, that 
passage sounds more like Berryman 
than like Mrs. Woolf, and it sug- 
gests again why Recovery was 
doomed to. be a fragment. 

“Fragment that it is, it is yet a 


itiated in the mysteries of group 
ncounters and the rituals of Alco- 
holics. Anonymous, which provides 


3, drunks or sobersides, 
sang our ions o 


1 aren is abe pase: of Con- 
S, _Tesolutions of the Self made 



















T. er. o anit eed 
‘one’s life st ae Tone one 










e deepest self, that Severance, 





yen, and the novel could not have- 
been finished as planned. Had he i in- 
deed reached the deepest recesses, it is- 
conceivable that both ends would 
have. been. achieved. And we would - 


but also a novel, and a gratifying if not _ 
erhaps a great one, instead of a pas- 


ul Bellow’ s foreword, a EN 


behind this fragment, but it was- 
probably an attempt at catharsis. I 
d of Virginia Woolf's’ 

diary entry as reported | by Quentin 
Bell: “. . . my own psychology. in- 


 jectified, the pain and- shame be- 


kind of handbook for the un-. 


h skeleton ‘Structuring as the 
jel nE ve had. There ige 


a deal. ‘which will not acu kill 


ed hands, an appeal tk E ge oe oe ee 


might well 
“God ® 







3 ‘Sep One ' was. the e admision, in l 2 thought 


“he Bis: ater’ years, ‘the dismal hope, | 


the hopeless cry, like that of the 


drowning figure in one of Blake’s 
engravings, “Help! Help!” As a 

young boy, John- Berryman was a 
devout Catholic, but when his fa- 
ther shot himself outside John’s 


window when the boy was twelve 


years old, he also shot God out of 


the boy’s universe. (The analogy 


-with Hemingway’s situation is rec- 
ognized in at least one of the 
l Dream. Songs and span in Recov- 
cery): 


| “Whether his father’ S suicide was a 
source of his alcoholism (Sev- 


serance: struggles and struggles with 
~ this question) we can never know, 


but surely it was the source of Ber- 
ryman’s own suicidal impulses, 


which first manifested themselves 


when he was a schoolboy and which 
strike like a tolling bell through 


much of his later poetry. 


He had, in a literal way not in- 
tended by Henry James, “the imagi- 
nation of disaster.” His poetry fed 
upon disaster. He needed it to feel 
alive. The Paris Review talk with 
him ends as follows: 


But what I was going on to say is 
that Ido strongly feel that among 
the greatest pieces of luck for high 
achievement is ordeal. The 
artist.is extremely lucky who-is pre- 
sented with the worst possible or- 


1 think that what nee 





| as 1 think, Han cml on my a lon 
poem again? Hmm, but o ng 
oE in the face, 7 ape thr 
























mentia. “At a Pr a rout È | 
short of that : 




































magnificent maniac, this: self-b 
witched, a. poer ‘se 

to have achieved a moment or two. 
of calm. One such moment, surely, 
impelled from him one of his. Jove- 
liest poems, a “down” poem, cer- 
tainly, but no comic. pubdown u this 
time, “He Resigns.” k 












Age, and the deaths, ang o 2 
ghosts, 7 ae 
Her having gone away 

in spirit from me. Hosts 


of regrets come & find me empty. ocs 


I don’t feel this will change. 

I don’t want any thing 

or person, familiar or strange. 
I don’t think I will sing 


any more just now; 

or ever, 1- must start 

to sit witha blind brow 
above an empty heart. 


A killing calm, of course, ‘bat a sO i 
Lg lonely that, one an only 
ee a lat 








by Wallace Stegner 


©- Max. Westbrook’s 
1969)—a bi 


aora ‘dialectic. leave me. ae E 
- confused—begins with an anecdote i 
-told by Walt Clark himself. He said 
he was once introduced to a lady in a 
the East as the author of The Ox- 
- Bow Incident. She was incredulous. 
“You: wrote that? My God, I 
hought you’d been dead for fifty. on. | 
ou. know, Owen Wister And The. 


tittle book Wal- 
ter van T. ilburg. Clark (Twayne, 5 x 
book whose per ceptions. Tom 
often: agree with, _fhough "3 its me- 4 W za 


thing, i it demonstrates the e Siloen 


porary realit: 
o it acquires, the remoteness 


Ne ee And. analy sg 
l plats out, the lady 1 










o the ordinary 








~.-serub oak or sagebrush ane wishing t 3 the e ha 


Ba poer ms "and. a fewo 


as a too brief 


5 e deade. a T he Oxi 
jent in 1940 to The Track of the 


‘at in 1949, and from  posterity’s - 


point. of view he wrote only four 
books. 
He and 1 were alike in our re- 
sponse to country. We were West- 
erners in what desert, mountains, 
weather, space meant to us. But I 
was far more completely a product 
-of the young West than Walt Clark 
was. The civilized tradition of 
- books, ideas, poetry, history, philos- 
ophy, all the instruments and resi- 
dues of human self-examination, all 
the storage-and-retrieval possibilities 
oe human experience, I knew only 
in _ school, and most imperfectly. | 
as i a Western boy who came hun- 
grily toward civilization from the 
profound barbarism of the frontier 


and was confronted with the. fairly - 


common task assigned would-be 
American writers—that of encom- 


passing in one lifetime, from 
V he total achievement of the 
é . Prke.: he was a 


His father was highly 
res ae of the ie 


ifted "musidian, “Boo ST 
at I discovered late and ie acci- 
ir never discovered at all, were 


forse when 


as. weap an e 


that they were the silver apples of 
the moon. He was self-consciously 


trying to graft the silver apples onto 
the sagebrush rootstock. 


profound a (mistak i 


He consistently tried to make thé- town 


past, including the spiritually. au 
healthy but limited past of the dis- 


placed Indians, relate to the present. in a. 
He repudiated the machismo rong ae äs ionin 
won, and half ruined, the West, but sc 


did not repudiate its energy. He 


wanted it reinformed with spiritu- very 


ality, art, respect for the earth, a- 
knowledge of good and evil. He 


wanted it to become a true civ- 


Civilization is Walter Clark’s 
theme; the West is only his raw ma- 


terial. What else is the burden of- 
The Ox-Bow Incident? That novel is — 
a long way from being a simple re- 
versal of the vigilante stereotype or 
an ironic questioning of vigilante 


justice. It is a probing of the whole 
blind ethics of an essentially false, 
imperfectly formed, excessively mas- 
culine society, and of the way in 
which individuals, out of personal 


inadequacy, out of mistaken loyal- 


ties and priorities, out of a fear of 
seeming to be womanish, or out of 


plain cowardice, let themselves be 
pushed into murder. We live mainly. . 


by forms and patterns, the novel 


_ilization, not a ruthless occupation ay queer 
disguised as a romantic myth, 


preciated, “but to. its being 


sistently misread as an: example 
the kind of- mythic Western Wal 


Clark was all but parodying. 


at the blurbs on the Signet pape 
back, and at the summary Ò 
book on the first inside page. 
Signet and Signets readers it i 


novel of excitement and- suspense 
and nervous trigger fingers. They dc 
not read it as the report of a failure 
of individual and social conscience 
>and nerve, an account of wr 
sanctioned ‘and forced by the fa 
ethics of a barbarous ‘folk-cult 
yi do not read i it as a al 


says. If the forms are bad, we live. 


badly. We have no problem telling. th 
where good and evil dwell when we- 

are dealing with the Virginian and. 
Trampas in Wister’s book. But here 
you cannot tell them by the color of iA 
their hats. Neither the lynchers nor 
the lynched are all good guys or 


‘Clark's ; mapintion a ‘eS 


‘makes use of its machinery but i 
‘stitutes a complex and. ambis 


moral sor ite eet for the blag 


bad guys. Many of the lynchers be 


would rather not be there and have 


“ety known how to say so. The- 
hanged men are a greenhorn, a se- 
nile old man, and a Mexican no 


better than he should be. The terri- 


- fied greenhorn, once he has ac- 


cepted his situation, dies better than 
the Mexican, who was at first bold 


and unafraid. Davies, who opposed. 
from the beginning the lynch-mood 


of Tetley, failed to stop him be- 
cause, quite simply, Tetley had 


more guts than he did. The. 


preacher’s morality is not binding, 
because it is imported, almost irrele- 
vant. Evil has courage, good. is 


sometimes cowardly, reality gets ` 
_ bent by appearances. And the book 


tine. are aphy >stiona 
| biographical ee in 


own, and R Himself eya ni be 
by name, as a commentator. ` 


that a good | deal” of Tim Haza 
pilgrimage was also Walt Clari 
there } is much internal. ith the Ti i 


tions to > be found i 


ut does not end with the discovery that- ctxoby. it bek iograp 









hole with A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, Look Homeward, An- 
gel, Wilhelm Meister, The Hill of 
Dreams, and some more somber 
books such as Jude the Obscure, and 
especially some American portraits 
of the artist such as The Song of the 
Lark. It chronicles the development 
of a sensitive adolescent into an art- 
ist. It is preoccupied with the rela- 
tion between art and life, that ob- 
sessive theme of Thomas Mann’s, 


and it explores that relation not 


only through Tim’s music and 
through the painting and sculpture 
of Lawrence Black but also through 
the several variations on artistic ad- 
justment made by Tim’s musician 


z È friends in Carmel. It reveals a skin- 


`. Iess sensibility in its mystical feeling 


for Pyramid Lake, the Sierra, and 
the desert. It weds Tim Hazard to 
the physical universe by a rite of 
passage and a symbolic skinny-dip 


~ straight out of Frazer’s The Golden 


Bough, or if you follow Max West- 
brook’s book on Clark’s writings, 
out of Jung. These are all fairly 
standard elements of a literary 
genre at least a hundred years old 


A before Walt Clark took hold of it—a 


genre, one should note, much fa- 


= vored by self-obsessed romantics at 


war with their surroundings. 
But if Tim Hazard is romantic, 


his book is not. It is steadily cau- 





terized by irony. And the element 
of repudiation and compulsive self- 
exile, almost standard among spiri- 
tual autobiographies, is absolutely 
missing. Tim Hazard, this sensitive 
youth with musical aspirations and 
a high cultural potential, grows up 


= in Reno and is never at war with it. 


It does not frustrate him. He hardly 


notices it, in fact. He is absorbed 
with school, and girls, and running, 
and tennis, and playing in dance 
bands. He accepts—and so did I— 
the standards of his time and place, 
and tries to star in what they value; 
or if he can’t accept them, he ig- 
nores them. His father and his 
brother are not his kind, but he 
does not think of them as his ene- 
mies or threats to his spirit. Reno, 
in its double aspect of middle-class 
town and jackpot center, is not for 
him the threat that Dublin was to 
Joyce, or Asheville and his mother’s 
boarding house were to Thomas 
Wolfe, or Wellington, New Zealand, 
was to Katherine Mansfield, or 
America was to Ezra Pound. Most 
important, the end of his long 
struggle to be an artist is not flight 
or exile, as in so many lives and 
books, but reconciliation with his 
town and his past. Art, you might 
say, leads him not away from the 
limited Western American town, but 
deeper into it. He adds music to 
Reno without obliterating the traces 
of Reno that are left in himself. He 
is not led, as his friend Lawrence 
Black is, to a self-destructive per- 
fectionism, either. He does not think 
of himself as contaminated by mov- 
ing from jazz bands to symphonies, 
from folk music to composition, and 
back again—by the divergences of 
taste between himself and his town. 
Some things he outgrows, as he out- 
grows his adolescent adorations and 
excesses, but they have strengthened 
him rather than harmed him. And 
that makes The City of Trembling 
Leaves unique in its genre. Clark 
has not justified himself at the ex- 
pense of his surroundings, if we 
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may take Tim to represent Clark. 
He has tried to use them to grow 
from, and in. 

One must admit flaws in the 
book. For me, at least, there is an 
excess of philosophical abstraction. 
In trying to present Tim’s adoles- 
cent adorations sympathetically but 
ironically, and at the same time not 
be ironic about the ultimate serious- 
ness of Tim’s efforts to make a 
unity of his divided heritage, Clark 
is sometimes overlong and unduly 
detailed, as if he feared the realistic 
boy might get lost under the sym- 
bolic artist. 

It is, in fact, an almost impossible 
task he set himself, at this stage of 
the West’s history, and it reminds 
me of another long, imperfect novel 
about an artist born in a little West- 
ern town, Willa Cather’s The Song 
of the Lark. But Willa Cather as- 
sumed that the American artist 
must escape his birthplace and be a 
kind of stranger in the earth. When 
Clark lets Tim Hazard, after many 
failures, achieve his “Symphony of 
the Leaves” and settle down in 
Reno, he has dared to suggest that 
there is a possible reconciliation be- 
tween serious art, the ordinariness 
of a little Western city, and the pri- 
mal gods of the earth. It is some- 
thing I would like to believe. 

In The Ox-Bow Incident Walter 
Clark had suggested that the values 
of the frontier society were narrow, 
false, and half-formed, and he had 
planted a civilizing seed of con- 
science and doubt and unrest—and 
hence growth—in the mind of the 
sensitive cowpuncher who was one 
of the lynchers. In The City of 
Trembling Leaves he suggested that 
a native Western boy, given ade- 
quate motivation, might become an 
artist even in the unlikely arena of 
the Biggest Little City in the World, 
and make his commonplace origins 
serve his art. In The Track of the 
Cat, his next book, he came at his 
theme of civilization, of the evil of 
the exploitative and profane white 
culture, and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation between that culture’s 
energies and the watchful primal 
gods of the earth, in quite another 
way. A lot of reviewers were irresist- 
ibly reminded of Melville’s white 
whale, and the book had a mixed 
reception. On rereading it, I find 
myself willing to grant some of their 
objections, but not willing to grant 


| pecial es dy 
The T. a È of the Cat is a slow, 


tense drama, melodramatically 


ry y lighted, I have used it for years as a 


Eoo illustration of how to 


i achieve suspense by eyestrain, The 


Sars a Shea given 


of literary evil 


| and. some read- 


ymbolic beast 


sly the only ani- 


. ble to the ‘Sierra Nevada 


break the. neck of a steer, 


might stalk his hunter. Once 
nore, never mind: Keats said Cor- 
‘SI kespeare put a seacoast on 
Bohemia. The beast is animate (and 


in good part imaginary) evil and if 


the evil is made real to me, I am 
willing to suspend my disbelief in 
Its bjective correlative... 
Some sticklers for realism, George 
.. Stewart for one, have objected 
that there is a fairly constant viola- 
ion of the point of view—that Ar- 
hur Bridges, the protagonist, for in- 
tance, wakened by the bellowing of 
he attacked steers, would not be 
ikely to hear it “like muted horns a 
tle out of tune.” Stewart would 
ha t simile came out of Walt 
, not out of Arthur Bridges. 
és, sure. I would probably ques- 


ion that little technical impropriety. 


in a student’s story. But Walter 


Clark | was no x- stndent, and bores he —— 
ac - we realize very soon. that it is aso nnm 


W vith some. ‘of ie 
icism and 


second- 
amily’ S Paiute . 


characters are never overexplained; 
o reveal themselves in speech 
and act, and if their creator’s need 


to make them symbolic as well as 
real sometimes strains them toward 


some monomaniac excess, they are 


actually less strained in that way 
than some of the characters (the 


preacher, say, or Tetley, in The Ox- 
or the wonderful, 


Bow Incident, 
manic musician Knute Fenderson in 
The City of Trembling Leaves). If we 
granted his panther a little legiti- 
mate heightening, we should not 
deny the same privilege to the hu- 


man. characters. 


Symbolic, all of them, but for the 
most part persuasively real, too. 
There is a real lion loose in the 
mountains, but the black painter of 
evil lives in the ranch house, in 
Curt, as dominating and arrogant as 
the worst of the Ox-Bow lynchers; 


and in Curt’s mother, harshly pious, 


capable of suffering but in- 
vulnerable to understanding; and to 
some lesser extent in Curt’s weak 
and evasive father. Their evil has 
already defeated the gentle brother, 


Arthur, long before Curt finds his 
-broken-necked body in the snow, 


The same family evil—and I think 


| that they a are “ever , ouched b 
| primal gods, that they ever. on 


hend good and. evil, tha 
very often visited by po 
For me, Curt at the end 
ER O'Neill, he Emperi 


salty ‘from | a “T preoccupation 
problems. of good and evil 
the content of the real iki, 


ae admirable, but if he. he 
it was that sometim 


a weakness, 
his ideas outran their objective — 


relatives, and he steered them, 


talked about them, rather 
them act. Not often. And W 


solid : as a oe. ay ee pee 
‘recognize. the substance 


cial evil, a regional evil, a national Hire 
evil, an evil of attitude like the cow- - Mark 


| ardice and mob impulse in The Ox- 


Bow Incident—has completely de- 
stroyed the sister, Grace. The only 
person capable of resisting it, the 


only one of them besides defeated 
Arthur who can make contact. with 


the Paiute Cassandra and primitive 


-survivor Joe Sam, is Hal, the young- 


est son. I admit identifying myself 
with Hal and feeling his role as my 


_ own. It is hard to resist the tempta- 
tion to be a culture hero. But Hal’s 


in-between position, his hopeful 


- snsitivity, pie 


d. and even am- 


stance as combiner and reconciler, is 
the essential stance of Art Croft, 


too, and of Tim Hazard, and of 


Walt Clark. 
Perhaps strangely, I respond less 


to Curts disintegration than to the 


So slow, tense drama in the ranch 


| house. | I feel it as a necessity of the 
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istracted him, and certainly he was 

























I time. But he was a. teacher all 
his life—at Vermont, 


San Francisco State, at Nevada, 
th shorter stints at Stanford, Con- 
necticut Wesleyan, and perhaps 
other places. He wrote all his books 
yetween the demands of teaching, 
and I can’t believe it was teaching 
that stopped him. Moreover, he told 
‘mein the early sixties that he wrote 
all the time, and kept throwing 
away what he wrote. That was long 
fter The Track of the Cat. 
- So did he after all fall victim to 
the perfectionism that he specifically 
repudiated in his character Law- 


had written had been widely misun- 
derstood. His clash of belief and 


might have: made’ him deter- 


) say it in some way that 


ao di m culty. I suspect that the 
i m of se) is Pole 













Moutaan Face.” 
¢ de: im- more self- 
















who were reared on the thinly. civ- 





~ tlement years 
our own growing up to identity and 
awareness, we are likely to find nei- 

‘ther the present. nor the past. rich 
e enough to nourish the imagination. 
> Por one thing, the Western past has 
o been sanitized by myth, and so cut- 
off. For another, both present and 


favrthorne, trying t to develop : a us- 
able past, or not that alone; he was | 
| i father to Eke — 


teacher incredibly generous with. 


| in the Caze- 
ovia high school, at Montana, at. 


rence Black? It is possible. What he. 
itude with Leslie Fiedler at Mon- a 


Fiedler could understand, and _ 
night have become discouraged — 


ind y t ae always self- 
I catini « conceive that mere 





om of possi of E writers P 














past are too new. The apparent. ma- 


turity that comes with the creation 
= of valid literature about a new re- 
ing gion is apparent only. Culturally, 
‘the first literature, even the finest, 


may be premature, the product of 


applying a seasoned and organic 


tradition to an unseasoned place 
and society. And the growing of a 
native tradition takes generations. 
This is speculation only. I was 
speculating in those terms years 
ago, and about others besides Walt 
Clark. I had in mind myself, too. I 
looked at Bernard DeVoto, and 
Paul Horgan, and A. B. Guthrie, 
and H. L. Davis, and a lot of good 
Western writers, and I found them 
slipping away from fiction and into 
history, as if at a certain point in 
their careers they found that they 
had done what their circumstances 
permitted, and had now to start dig- 
ging the foundations for the real 
cultural house that would come with 


Carlo Fugati opened the door of 
his suite at the St. Regis and wel- 
comed me in. “I suppose you are 
another reporter who is going to ask 
* said 


me why I made a dirty movie,’ 
the Italian film director whose con- 


troversial new film Cara Theresa. 
(Honey Child) is playing to overfiow 
crowds at the Dyckman, and I movieg 
: though I saw a hint of derision ina “por 
> the barely perceptible | curl of his 
sensual lower lip. 


deal with the. early set i 
of our region, or with — 


and cohesive. Soci y than the West 
in its short life and ag 


, sixteen-year-old Lisa. Lazzeri 
more frontal nudity. thar 






cultural deprivation t that: Hawfhome 
and Henry James lamented is not 
fatal, as witness their own. careers; 
neither is it fatal in the West, in a 
-newer time, as witness the achieve- 





ments of Walter Clark. 
But without a more developed 






handicaps of revolutionary change 
and dispersion has been able to 
grow—and without a native audience 
for its native arts—there may come 
a time in a writer’s career when the 
clutch of the imagination will. no 
longer take hold. on the materials 
that are most one’s own. © 0e 

If those things are true, or partly 
true, then it is understandable that 
Walter Clark’s career as novelist 
should have.been short. There- 
markable thing is that he rendered 
his own divided inheritance . with 
such subtlety and skill. His books 
are on the permanent shelf, and | 
do not mean the shelf of ‘mythic, 
easy, deluding Westerns. His theme 
was civilization, and he recorded; 
indelibly, its first steps in a new 
country. He naturalized the struggle 
between good and evil in Nevada as 
surely as Robinson Jeffers natural- 
ized "a on the Big Sur coast: 
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woman by engaging in sixteen sex- 
ual acts—both natural and unnatu- 


| ral—including one on a motorcycle, 


one in a crowded bus, and one with 
a goat. i 
_ The role of Theresa is played by 














TU admit that I did want to. ge ne 


ne tion Fugati about the deeper levels 
of meaning that I. might have Ne 
n- missed. in Cara Theresa, which, on zeri 
‘the surface, seems to be nothing Am 
“more. ‘than a rollicking tale of a 
‘alabrian peasant girl who comes to 
red Rome and- 





“finds herself” 


as a 
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faintly of. hemp. She’s in the 
room with a young man who came 
| to fix the television. That is what I 
admire about Lisa—she is so’ honest. 
There is not a false bone in her 






/ my. office in Rome and took off her 
clothes for the screen test I knew 
|| she was Theresa. I remember think- 
| ing, ‘I only hope I am a good 
| enough director to catch the in- 
tensity of her innocence.’ ” | 
“Is that what Cara Theresa is 
really about?” I asked. “Is it a film 
about innocence?” 
© “About!” Fugati spat the w 
out with a vehemence which startled 
me. “The only thing you Americans 
want to know is what a film 1s 
about! You are too impatient to 
look for symbols. Cara Theresa is a 
political statement.” 

“Pm afraid I don’t understand,” I 
stammered, feeling stupid that I had 
missed the whole point of this new 
work by one of the most brilliant 
postwar exponents of the auteur the- 
ory, who uses the merciless eye of 
the camera to lay bare the existen- 
tial suffering of the human condi- 
tion. 

“It is very simple,” Fugati said, 
and I thought I noticed an edge of 
contempt in his strangely cruel 
voice. “Theresa represents. integrity 
pillaged by the soulless. forces of 
bourgeois materialism, Nixonian im- 
-perialism, and the military-industrial 
| complex, When I show her naked 
body on the screen, the last possible 






































Seaton of HPB.’ So ribo drawn 
from her many: ‘published books, is in- 
A tructive and useful to: anyone. involved 
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| bolize the uneven distribution’: of 
wealth in an exploitative cap 
| system. “Büt that would hav 
too obvieus. I had to find s$ 
| more subtle way to suggest her. 
| sential vulnerability. Thats 
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body. The moment she walked into gant, 


show the girl having sex in a 


tic. 


thought in my mind is. to be erotic. _. Fugati said. ape Goes’ not 


boots, a gold Iani 
watching a. pretty- young girl with s 
| big breasts. have intercourse sixteen 

times, then I have failed. For: i. 
| self, I would rather have -Theresa 
| dressed completely in rags to sym- Bae 


| when eo l 
hit upon the idea of frontal nudity. 


“Is that also true,” I said, “of. th eo da 
scenes where she is oe making.. 















thai. j He gol his strange 
long fingers. “I decide 









yaaa of unorthodox situations to 







middle-class convention. ~ Somet 
I worry that my films ae O d 

I asked Fugati about the scene.. 
with the goat—which has perhaps 
raised more eyebrows than any 
other sequence made by. this volatile. . 
genius who in his career has man- 
aged to marry. the cinéma vérité of a — 
Godard to the neo-lyricism. ‘of an 
Ophuls and the mysticism of a- 
Bergman. while still retaining. his 
own cinematic signature. 

“Why does everybody .want to. 
talk about the scene with the goat?” 
he snapped. “It is not a scene about 
a girl and a goat. It is a scene about 
loneliness.” . 

I heard a giggle and looked up to 
see Lisa Lazzeri coming out of. the | 
bedroom with the television repair 
man. 

“Ciao, baby!” she said, seeing 
him to the door and giving hima 
long kiss. “Mamma mia!” she said. 
with a contented sigh as she joined — 
Fugati and me and- curled up. on 
the sofa; “I hope. the. televi On 
breaks again tonight.” Sn 

“The girl is completely ame al 






















hypocrisy.” ee 
Miss Lazzeri was i wearin 





too ti ght, though ‘she was as obviously 
we Lae Pacermgata, for af- 


di saying that not everything is Wier i 


me acting,” Fugati said. “You could not S 
1. get her to make a film that she did 


lence and war.” 
“Lisa is very serious about - her 


dias Ot believe in.’ | 
= I asked Fugati how he felt about i 


We discov- 


oth. i Sagitarius” 


cr ip mi ae taking 


Rome one morning? 


t embarrass her to film the 
quence in the midst of so many 


ople? 
F -dark eyes flashed. 
who call that a sick scene are sick 

eople,” she almost shouted at me. 


3 il they think is sex, sex, sex. The 


‘scene is saying there are not enough 
buses! ahere. is not enough room 


ACB ssn mentum ke AN ie Hy a it Aral fe a ya a a ipl nn ii A A a ash ane Heinen riaa a, 


“People _ 


that word ‘voyeur’ around me, bus- 


: 17 charge that Cara Theresa rer 
merely an appeal to the voyeur who Co 
lurks somewhere in us all. =. 
His strangely violent eyes smol- 
dered and he stood up and shook 
me by the lapels. “Don’t ever use tha 


ter,” he said. “You think I am some li 


kind of pervert? Take your dirty — 
questions and get out of here.” 


He shoved me toward the door 
and I realized that the 
was over. I looked back over my 
shoulder to say good-bye to Lisa 
Lazzeri. | 

“Ciao, baby!” she called after me. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


: Tor tone” 
by Colin Sapon 
Little, Brown, $8. 95 


The Lusitana, of 45 ,000 tons, the: 
ae and finest ship of her time, | 


s` torpedoed 


thie oie of 7 ad 


ssengers had not 


Jé ereny aa: as the 
ately were hoping for. 
its cool indictment, 

7 ul d the archives of 


: for se Coir and A 
n pson, of bees the 


without uere on 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, to 
discover that British cruisers with 
their longitudinal compartments 
were so vulnerable to torpedoes. 


‘They were characterized in the Fleet 


as “Live Bait,” words that were to 


haunt Churchill after the sinking of ey 
ne the Lusitania. About the submarines on 
Lord Fisher in particular seemed hi 
- obtuse. Through the capture of the t bo 


German code, the Admiralty knew 
of the departure of the U-boats, but 


not how they arrived so quickly in 


the danger zone off the Old Head 
of Kinsale. There were rarely more 
than two subs at that stage at any 
one time and only twenty-one in the 


e= entire fleet, 
_.. The declassified documents show 


hat at the outbreak of war the Ad- 

ralty took over the direction of 
he. Cunard Line, some of whose 
ships became armed transports; its 
queen, the Lusitania, however, 
continued to operate ostensibly asa 


-passenger liner with a false registry 


of what was carried below decks. J. 


P. Morgan, strongly pro-British, fi- 


interview > 


wench mehat to ‘the 
Department. President. Wilson 
Bryan were pacifists at heart 
while- they hesitated, the. big sh 
was on her way. ; ee 
Captain Turner, the master o 
Lusitania, was: plainly worried. The 
signals from the Admiralty. ke 
warning him of U-boat. activity, an 
his hope was that the cruiser’ Juno 
would meet and escort him throu 
the danger zone. Instead she was 
called to- Queenstown, Winston 
Churchill took off to France 
weekend at Sir John French’s 
quarters, and the aging Lord F 
as was his habit, went 1 


cide 3 is” -wheth 


of protection w 
lieve it was. _the resu 


Fisher’ S incom: 


Churchill’s distraction. The 
campaign, for which he wa: 
sponsible, was in deep troubl 
his mission to France was. to 
on the appalling shortage of 
which, when “leaked” to the Th 


aera in eon George as. 


clear, and. w cover-up es irres 


el was a nay as 


sOat y manced the purchase of munitions M Vi 


or the British; Dudley Field Ma- 1 


Collector of Customs | for onthe ity : 














by Hamlin Hill 
Harper & Row, $10.0 00 























jith instant sympathy © ‘why Mark 
jain rang his: ng cied th q 












thers, who at last “mollified 1 him 









uis womenfolk reduced his new 
yrojects to tirades. And the trouble 
vhich resided at home he com- 
pounded with his tyranny. 

Mr. Hill has built his case on the 
wo sets of notebooks kept by Isabel 


a of the household from. Novem- 
yer, 1902, to March, 1909. This 
black. haired, black-eyed little 
woman of, thirty-eight “ 
Clemens’ letters, managed his 


aid, the person, with the exception 
of is wife, Olivia, he knew most in- 

ely in all the world.” Over the 
disbursed. $279. 








yarı lage.” 
of “the King,” as she called 
rk Twain, -demolishes the illusion 
family happiness so carefully 
d- by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
ficial ee and Mary 














Too much has” happened before | 
1is book begins for us to appreciate 


| writes the biographer, ‘ 
tha minimum annual guarantee 
$25,000, but age and worry about. 
Lyon, Mark’s secretary and a mem-. 


‘wrote. 


house, kept his books, took his dic- 
tation, and was, as Clemens himself. 






Indies, 


_ begins with their meeting in í 
, in 1922 when Alec, then a London 
T publisher, comes down to attend a 
put on by his younger 


id“ her “Sel 





| added to Mark $ outbursts, were so > n 
emotionally exhausting that they ag- -b 
 gravated Mrs. Clemens’ 
thenia. It was a vicious circle. of 
‘doctors, health resorts, extravagant | 


journeying, and large, lonely domi- 
ciles. Olivia had been enjoying poor 





in her bathtub. there. ‘was no con- 
olation possible. “Jean’ s death,” 
“was to de- 
mee forever Mark. Twain’ s creative 





voice.” - | 
As we move through the con- 


tentions, the self-vaunting, the tan- 
trums, and the tragedy of this great 
man in his famous white suit, we 
too rarely hear the laughter and the 
relish of human nature that he be- 
queathed in his books. When Clara, 
his second, most aggressive daugh- 
ter, turns. vindictively against Miss 
Lyon, Mark speaks out honestly in 
defense of his loyal secretary (al- 


‘though later he would accuse her of 
“robbing him, as he did everyone 


else); when Jean, nearing thirty, has 
a happy, brief respite at her farm at 
Stormfield, his appreciation of her is 


3 touching, as is his self-accusation af- 
ter she is gone. But such moments 


are rare in this joyless account of a 


man “whose rage at the world in 
: 536 with- 
er being questioned for an ac- ` 
ng, and with. diplomacy she- 
eace in what Hill rightly 
hat strangely loving ànd 
Her descrip- 


which he lived grew and grew to 
mammoth proportions,” ar, 


Ta F FATAL GIFT | 


-by Alec Waugh 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 36. 95 


Alec Waugh, | novelist. ‘and. tayá 
writer much at home in the West 
has told in the auto- 
biographical form this story about 
the Honorable Raymond Peronne, 


who had the fatal gift of beauty ‘but 


never quite lived up to 
pectation of his friends, 


“binge” 
brother, Evelyn. It is a noisy affair, 


neuras- — 


character, but he 
charm. E 
: - health for so long that Mark seems 
he to have been prepared for her — 
„death. ‘But not for Jean’s; when she < 
drowned from: an_ epileptic | seizure — 











an terat: of that time, heis 


terested only in the opposite 





must have. 1a 















several such releases: 
drifts from job to job: a ort. 
in radio and as a gossip. write 
the Sketch, selling cars mI 
and stocks in New York. He never 
commits himself to the work or the. 
girls, biding his time, privately hop- 
ing for the day when the title will . 
descend to him and he can take his 
place in the House of Lords. Heis- 
jolted out of this illusion when 
named as co-respondent in a promi- 
nent divorce case, but recovers hon- 
orably and, on Waugh’s advice, 

takes his lady to the isle of Do- 
minica and there, as the scandal is. 

































forgotten, he comes under a spell. 


that will hold him for life. 

All this is. made agreeable and 
plausible by the supporting hae 
the experience of Alec Waugh as a. 
writer. The friendship. of.. the re 






they enjoy the best eaten the 
rare wines, and they move with at- 
tractive nb nia But mixed bgt such 


sien ceases “to re Dominia 
in Carnival; Peronne at fourteen m 



















inevitably broken up by the Proctor | E 


- but not before the older man’s. at- 108 
tention has been attracted by Judy, “ae 
aie a „girl from aay who, on Eve- 


a gs that Cok | of 


to the Pole, 


| , | of the credit by 
he wealthy backers 
who did not get to 


ike other Sones of 


; t was to o opailaie that 
submitted -his navigation 
ynstructed, since the origi- 
al papers had been conveniently 
n e A committee of Danish 


e a Tare portion 
the. scholarly community, and, 


: since he had literally received royal- 


entertainment, of the king. This was 
bad to worse to lése-majesté and 


called for face-saving if possible, It 


remains incredible, despite Mr. 


- Eames’s eloquent and often amusing 


defense, that the Danes would not 


have st ood | by ‘Cook if they had 


n doth at all to stand R 


aW York Times, 


“tional “Geographic Society. Notes; H 
bibliography, maps. map 


FACING THE Lions by Tom Wicker. 


Viking, $7.95. Mr. Wicker, formerly 
Washington bureau chief for the 
has written an 
„enormous novel about, naturally, 


Washington. It follows the vaguely 
-interlocked affairs of a senator who 
rises to fall and of a journalist who 


survives. It is a thoroughly journal- = 
istic novel, displaying immense : 


practical knowledge of the ways of 


politicians and deploying a small it 


army of characters who all, regard- 
less of some dutiful stabs at local 
dialect, talk the same idiom and 
exist as sources of information 
rather than as people. 

THE UNGODLY by Richard Rhodes. 
Charterhouse, $8.95. Because Mr. 
Rhodes has stuck closely to known 
historical fact, his novel about the 
Donner Party is stronger on maneu- 
ver than on characterization. It- is 
also ageravatingly languid until. the 
final catastrophe. when the 
inchworm progress pays off in de- 


tailed, slow-motion horror. 


LETTERS FROM SARDIS by George 


M. A. Hanfmann. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, $25.00. Professor 
Hanfmann was field director of the 
Harvard-Cornell expedition which 
worked at Sardis, 


| Rowse’ S 


King Croesus 


cation h his ‘readers ONDE sy ni 
chronological tables. 


Overlook, $7. 95. “You must remem 
ber this”—and it is surprising to dis 
cover that nothing in the script o: 
in Mr: Koch’s recollections of writ 
ing it accounts for the: fitm’ s t 
ing magic. Illustrations. ee 


SHAKESPEARE THE MAN. a A. 
Rowse. Harper & Row, $1 00. 
ideas about 
have been premal 
times already. He nos 


have identified ‘the I 


the sonnets, He really 
me raffish brunett 


capital, for fourteen years and > 
turned up wonders. dating from. a 


the campaign, Professor Hanfmann 


wrote pleasantly informal letters 
about each season’s discoveries and — 


problems, and these letters, now col- 


lected, provide a fascinating picture 


of archaeological work. as it really 
happens—a running detective story, 
complicated by unexpected finds, 


i sh- 4 a of plan, uncertain finances, 


_ and temperamental machinery. For- 
mal. archaeological reports describe 

a finished jigsaw puzzle; this book 
a eE the finding of the aston- 


ishing pieces. Well illustrated, maps. 


in onaremmrarna i: 


THE STONE BaBy by Ben Healey. 


ae a Lippincott, $5.50. Venetian hanky- 


panky with a forged statue; on the 
genteel side, but working up satis- 


oles factory suspense. 


Bi RGES ON WRITING edited by No 


1400 B.c. to a.p, 1500. Throughout — o 


pa, but. he j is as “ gupercill 


his discov ery as though he had affi 


davits from twenty è 


their connection. 


EQUAL B b 
Sciascia. Harper & Ro 
brilliant, deceptiv. 
starts like ap a gat 


abot power exercised | 
e of the | pope 


universal criminality. Tren tec 
Adrienne Foulke. . 
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fident iak Professional: Team RC Research, Box 
ayn Washington 99328. 





TERS: “<UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
HOR AID ASSOCIATES, zaa AM, 340 East 52nd 
St, New York: City 10022. - 





SouND IN PRINT, MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD iT. 
$1. 00° ppd. “Typewritten Symbols, 46. Belleview: 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


POETRY. WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 





PUBLISH YOUR: BOOK! Join ‘our successful at 
thors: “publicity, advertising, promotion; beautiful 
boo Alk, subjects: invited: Send for. tree manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press 
Dept KH, m Fifth ti Avenue, New York 10011 





BOOKS 





Subjects, 





W BOOK BARGAINS~al 


; a VARIETY, 
fiction, social sciences, literature, misc, sub- 


“Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412.. 





5 ABOUT. ARCHITECTURE, 


rban environments. If you would like to be. 


a There Is." 





“HOW. TO ‘TEACH FIRST GRADE”, 
5i -Primary Books, Box’ 1944, Harlingen, ‘Texas 


P Press Dept. 2 | 


"| PUBLISHERS 
4} Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman; 
‘| Conn. 06784. a 


tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR. 
PUBLISHING: COMPANY, Box AAAs, Whittier, CA 





vant cae 
ibraries buy regularly; you can too! His. | 


Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and: 


mailing list, write, free of ER to. 


; ANY 4 QUESTION ANSWERED for $1.00 ar 
_ | stamped. vie. Fact. as ‘Box. 84 
Great _ Brooklyn, NY a P: Tai 
ri WORDSMITHS. All Business Aeademic, “Editorial pc 
ae = ! pela Professional. Original. Box 5882, Chicago 
| 60680. 


= BOOKS 















OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN. “BOOKS. 


: z -| ceee FICTION CATALOGUE. Old Favorites, 250 
| Adelaide West, . Toronto, Canada M5H 1X8. . 





FICTION, MYSTERIES, WAR, SCIENCE. Free cata- 
logue. Sunmount. Books, Box 1458. Willowdale, 


. |. Ont., Canada, 


PERIODICALS 


There is no. quick and easy. formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute dists. telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year, For trial 4 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY QUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 


ction. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





, LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large, stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
|. 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BOOKS LOCATED without obligation. Coleman 
Book Locators, 257-A E. Market Street; Long” 

“Beach, Calif. 90805, 
ak. Pos 


BOOKPLATES 





WRITERS WORKSHOP _ 





VINEYARD. Writers’ | Workshop: T Fiction, 
Non-fiction, July’ 30th-August 10th. Applications: 


-| Box: 315, Vineyard preven: Massachusetts 02568. 
ies ancriniGn A e 


SERVICES 






















primiata 


af RESEARCH AND WRITING—academit and profes- 
= sional.. Superb facilities in nation's capital. 
| sonable rates, (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 eae Ba ot We Seabed Soc D, C. ele 


Rea- 


e Sone) INTERESTS? Books—All subjects. Gen: | 
“ealogies. (Exclusively mail.) Roy Hutchins, 39 
„Hopedale Street, Allston, Massachusetts 02134. . 


pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ayers, Denver 
Colorado 80215. ws 


MANUSCRIPT © 

-f Jack Scott, 295 Commonwealth Ae: 
FREE. CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful” espns i 

' “tmprinting ` and: special designing. Address AN- 
-TIOCH: BOOKPLATE,. P.O, Box. 28H, Yellow” 
Springs, Ohio. 45387.. ` 


-| WINE CELLAR—New low cos Hisi ng 
traditional: design, unlimited capa 









RECORDS 


FREE 200: PAGE CATALOGUE offers over "1,200 
fine recordings. of Renaissance, Baroque, Classi: 
cal, Romantic and Modern music. AH y 
recordings, Highest. quality at budget label prices. 
Available only by mail-from MUSICAL HERITAGE 








SOCIETY, Box 932AM, New York, N.Y, 10023,” 


SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES, Biggest discount 
Catalog 10¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, PA 19444. 





_Music 


KITS! Build dulcimers, aia ba laika 








HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent. mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships, Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with: the 
most beautiful: sound, from $995. Brochure 25¢ 
from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, Canada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks and 
playability. Fully guaranteed. George. Orthey, 49 


‘Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. 





OLD VIOLINS: BY KNOWN MAKERS. Viols da 
Gamba, Vielles. Made in our’ workshop, shipped 
anywhere. R, Hart Viol Workshop, Box F, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 02174. Send 30¢ for catalog. 
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LLUMINATION~CALLIGRAPHY: 
ton, Mass. (02115. 617- 261. 3848. 










LEARN ANCIENT ART of making. potpourri ‘FOSI 


beads. Recipe booklet $2. pa 1635 Chory 
Blossom, Carthage, Missouri 64836... 





COLOR SLIDES = 





ART- EDUCATIONAL. TRAVEL 50, 000° “Tntéividualty 
sold. Samples-Listings. $1. 00 ‘refundable. Visuals 
D- 6, 440 N. W. 130 Street, Miami, Florida 33168. 
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‘Spates A ‘Also, fine stamps from our approval ser- 
vice Which. you may return without purchases and 
cancel. service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. EBIAM,, Jamestown, NY 14701. 





ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled sta 
tonery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
ce PEP, Box.172, N, Abington, Mass. 02351. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 


Ko STUDY. AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails” September and February to exotic ports 
“ound: the. world, Accredited. Financial. aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. . 


“SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL., Rugged 
-Qutdoor environment.. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing. community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 

















TEACH FOREIGNERS 


education. Write Instituto mie: Hidalgo 206, Leon, 










vil Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! 
monthly! Write: Employment. international, 
292174, Indianapolis,’ Indiana 46229. 
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'PORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
: lete information plus 
companies employing 
4. $2.00. International 
Hy Indianapolis, ir 





Sikes ser- a OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 


- Benefits. 


CONVERSATIONAL 
ENGLISH, Semester training programs in bilingual 


soe $700-$4,000 - 


IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, , New Mex- 
400. $3,4 ri 


travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 


_ special reports on summer jobs, government ca- f- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar: 
and social . 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed -or | 


ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, 
payment refunded. Hili International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79- T, a Islip. New York 11730. a 


AUSTRALIA . 
Burra 5417, South, Australia. 


Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, international Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOULH 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box.3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month ‘subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1266, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 


ters. Offer details. 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 


3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 


kit, $1:00 (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 


CA IADA: 





FREE SPECIALTY CATALOG! Latest below wile: 
sale products! Exclusive business opportunity re. | 
Bkiyn, ae 


vealed! Unique Sales, 1130 69th $t., 
11219. 


GAGWRITING earns $50:250 month parenie 


` Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 


Moneyback Guarantee, Julian Peyser, P.O. Box 


434, A10, Randallstown, MD 21133. 


THE PEOPLE'S BUSINESS wants YOU! Sell your _ 


handcrafted items: common or odd. For informa 
tion write: TPB, Box 3474, Springfield, ‘Mass. 
01105. 


nt errr eee rrer eaaa tment hanna tame Rea 


25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. Complete kit P 00. 
Amsen, 2614 Weisman, Wheaton, Maryland of 


20902. 





INVESTMENTS 


ee: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST in stamps. Why 
and How (free) from: Up Stamps, Box 5046-A, 
New York, NY 10022. . 


REAL ESTATE 


nadian inte 1a 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All | 


ties, air conditioning. Weekly.. 
bedroom—$115. (305) 784-060 


~ MARCO 


cussions, fins. Nonprofit rates. Risk a pos 
-send for candid brochure. coe 
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| MOST COMPREHENSIVE INFOR- | 
_MATION from Americans now living in. Australia. | ta ; 
', . « $2.00 for brochure. Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, — 


hiliside near Vermont: ecgreen and hunting. 
mobiling, commercialization. Minimum 


NYC 10014. 


SEVIER COUNTY REALTY, Box, 326, Monroe 
84754. Farms, homes; acreage. D 


15 WOODED ACRES near quiet bay. on. Puget 
Sound. $23,000. P.O. Box 12, Wauna, Washin o 
98395. 
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ISLAND—FLORIDA. - Beautif 
dominium Apartment. Two b 
piece Week /Month. (616 4! 









524—Kerhonkson, N. Y. 12446. 


SHENANDOAH: VALLEY | FARM—Beau 
cluded, comfortable, year- round, 
McGaheysville, Virginia 22840. 
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ee jf Mympia; Washington. 
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DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax de- 
ductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
isda ilila Mass. 02333. 
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n ues: Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass, 02339. | HAN D-PEGGED TOY S IN 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing. inva. trop- : T HANLIE 
ical paradise :with-congenial shipmates. A great PENFRIENDS. For. free information write: Papyrus, THE OLD. FASHIONED 
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NICH OLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHARTER | cier, Kansas City, Missouri 6112: | 
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ilto. COMMANDER EA 3: LYNCH'S | proved. Free bulletin, Cartooning, Box. 7069AM, 








































HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 
Heading 















ANE AND GOURMET TOUR ot Bardea “Write RER “BATTLE” not: biblical, ‘Brochure 
AW, Explorers “A”, Ltd., Box 136; | free: Research; Box 42, Suncity, California 92381. 
Mass, 02172. le 0520. 
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CAN'T. SLEEP? Mack's pillow. soft Earplugs: “the 
moldable noise silencer recommended by. doctors. 
Guaranteed! Send $1.10 ppd. to McKeon. Prod- 


FALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Director) | ‘ean A, 23220 Ithaca, Oak Park, Michigan 
Ou tox 05: Blymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. s To a 





CATALOGS 





















- SAVE. YOUR’ CAR FROM THIEVES » with Auto Guard 
Electronic Protector. Full. instructions. included. — 
Only $6.95. Money-back: guarantee. HEG SALES 
COMPANY, 1892: uen. Way, 

arcon, E Box 902-A, Cape Chamblee, Georgia 30341: ae 





“oui o cA WORLD 











I enclose $..___.___. for 
“Name: 


Address 























_ City, State — 


RATES 
Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum ....... paeas CaS vane $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract: year’. 2 90E 
Per word 12 times in one contract. year: 

‘opy should ‘be received by the 1 th c 
onth prior to issue..P nt 


srtion must. accompan 
ord ca unt. wilt be: 


















Bor f 
| received by the Is! 
l each issue. 























No. charge 


senses $70/ 1000. a Plas 
l : Tiie 9 


l: 68 Starwood Dr., Lenox, MA 01240, 





ANG A POET. Pi henden snd frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most. unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, saa New York 
j 11229, 








COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y, 11510, . 





Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 


With De Kuyper, 
everything goes. 


Victoria Station DeKuyper 
Waterloo Station Creme de Menthe 
Charing Cross Station 

Kings Cross Station 


john Menzies’ newsstands 
Euston Station 
Paddington Station 


Villiers House ae AF Ca 


Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel A 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods ï 

Selfridge's l e 
SODA J 


And other newsstands all over London . CLUB 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 

Mme Marin 

Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 

Mme Chureau 

Mme Villervalle 

Mme Moulin 

Mme Schumarcher 

Cote Nord - Mme Beziel 

Cote Sud — Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's iss iy dhe oe 
Continentale | Š É 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


London Hilton Hotel A ] — 
Savoy Hotel ye Sa Club Soda 


ROME 


Gigli - Via Veneto 

Pieroni — Via Veneto 

Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) . fee 

Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento S(O 

Gramsci — Via Gramsci 





Oe See 

mi Nt oxy ~ i ee 
sh ges a) oes 
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~ Mint Highball 


ee 
tyr 





ANN 
ng 


AE 
wat Yt 


Pour De Kuyper Creme de Me the over ice cubes in a highball glass. 


Fao - Via Aventino Add soda. Garnish with a slice of lime. It goes together like fireworks 
Liva — Piazza di Spagna and the 4th of July. 

Zara - Piazza Navona 

And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport For more things that go great with De Kuyper, send for our 128-page Cordial Cookbook. Mail 


50¢ (check or money order), your mame and address to: De Kuyper Cookbook D, Box 2104, 
Grand Central Station, N.Y.. N.Y. 10017. 


Creme de Menthe. 60 Proof. Product of U.S.A. John de Kuyper & Son, N.Y., N.Y. 


RED and BARN EY drive the 


>)! pave || | (1 aways WORRY 
"eas E | | | WHEN THEY'RE GOING 


ON A TRIP 





THE INTERSTATES | (NICELY PUT, 
ARE THE SAFEST BARNEY 


HIGHWAYS WE 
HAVE 





WHY WORRY 
WE’RE GOING ALL THE 
WAY ON THE 


INTERSTATE ! 





S 


© 1973 Hanna-Barbera Productions, Inc., 








Did you know that Interstate Highways are the safest 

are twice as safe as traditional highways? highways we have. 

Its a fact. The Interstate System We're for that. iiia 
is saving thousands of lives every year. Eaton Corporation, Axle Division, 


Cleveland OH 44110, manufacturers of 
heavy-duty Eaton® truck axles: Transmission 
Division, Kalamazoo MI 49001, manufac- 
Mile for mile, the Interstates turers of Fuller® Roadranger® transmissions. 


ie uT o Af Truck 


That’s one way the System proves 
the value of the investment made in it. 





Camnnnante 





Last year out of 44,190 
engineering graduates 


© only405 were black. 


General Electric is trying todo something about it. 


Less than 1% of America’s grad- 
uating engineers are black. And 
only a handful are from other 
minorities or are female. 

General Electric is trying to 
help increase the annual num- 
ber of minority engineering 
graduates 10 to 15 times by the 
mid 80’s. 

We’ve been working with 
educators, minority groups, 
technical societies, other com- 
panies and the government to 
plan a national attack on the 
problem. 

Motivating minority youth. 

A lot of minority kids don’t even 
know what an engineer is. No 
one’s ever told them about engi- 
neers. Or about the important 
problems they can help solve. 

GE is out to tell them. We’re 
aiming a national information 
campaign at minority students 
from grammar school to college. 

We’re asking the nation’s 
teachers and counselors for 
help. This year alone, we expect 
to reach over 18,000 counselors. 

We’re also bringing minority 
kids inside our plants. To meet 
engineers. And see what kind of 
work they do. 

Grants for minority education. 
Besides making more kids want 
an engineering education, we’re 











able to find one. With major 
grants to the six traditionally 
black engineering schools. With 
grants to 30 other schools and 
organizations that are trying to 
help solve the shortage. 

Helping minority students 
stay in engineering. 
Many white engineering stu- 
dents have parents or relatives 
who are engineers. They’ve been 
exposed to engineers and engi- 
neering all their lives. Most 
minority kids don’t have that 


helping make sure they’ll be 





special background to give them 


the confidence and extra incen- 
tive to “stay with it.” 

GE is working on many pro- 
grams to help Fill that void. 
These include plans where col- 
lege students divide their time 
between school and work at GE. 
Also summer job programs, 
plant visits and more. 

GE wants minorities to make 
it to the top in engineering. 
The reason is simple. America 
depends on engineers. And so 
does General Electric. 


Progress for People. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Diluen Martini 
Tor people who want a silver lining without the cloud. 





